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In spite of our early autumn predictions of an interminable fall term, we 
suddenly find it ending in a stirring* * pageant — leaving us with pleasant memories 
of hockey games, Saturday night parties and the Andover dance. 

* & ^ % # 

Though European affairs are tangled to the point of a quite incompre- 
hensible war, life at Rogers Hall has gone on smoothly enough — the seniors 
bewildered at their long awaited status, juniors comfortable in their certainty of 
another year, sophomores learning fast, and last but not least, the freshmen, 
wide-eyed — our ‘ ‘ Great Expectations. ’ ’ 

* * & # # 

Again in retrospect — it seems strange now to see ourselves at the beginning 
of the year, unsettled and at loose ends. Today we may cry in unison, ‘ ‘ Every- 
thing ’s running on schedule ! 7 7 


* # * # * 

At long last Santa Claus, sleigh bells are near at hand. Holding our breath 
in real anticipation of a coming change in date, we wish you all the very merriest 
of Christmases — the happiest of New Years! 



Jitter ary IV him s 
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TO JESUS ON HIS BIRTHDAY 

(in answer to Millay) 

You did not come to earth in vain, 0 Lord — 
Your Christmas spirit still makes glad the souls 
Of those whose happy hearts aspire toward 
The light of truth that beckons at our goal. 

It is not just a glowing Christmas tree, 

A holly wreath, and pealing, chiming bells. 

The essence of all prayer is held in Thee 
And all the joy the age-old story tells. 

You did not die for naught, for in all hearts 
Thy peace at Christmas time will ever be. 

And all who love their own will set apart 
This one short day for prayerful praise of Thee. 
Wars still may rage, but angels sing above 
If we on earth have only Christmas love. 


Adelaide Richter, ’40 










I HAVE LOVED SHADOWS 


1 hav-e loved shadows of a winter evening 
Covering the earth with a mantel of black. 
Conventional shadows of wrought iron animals, 
Running horses, stately church spires outlined 
On the light of a summer’s day. Kittens 
Soft in the shadows of an evening fire, 
Reflected in polished metal. Sharp shadows, 
Etched by twigs upon the shimmering snow. 
Shadows of two at noon, meeting to walk 
The paths of life forever. 


Shirley Foster, ’40 
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AFTERGLOW 

As the sharp blackness faded into a soft, comfortable darkness, enveloping 
me in invisible folds, the stillness was being permeated by waves of gaiety — life 
still going on in the city. Stronger and stronger grew the hum, accented 
irregularly with fragrant and staccato notes as impatient drivers pressed their 
horns. Perhaps the driver was not impatient, perhaps he was warning someone of 
danger, or he may have been just young and enthusiastic about being free. In 
the immediate vicinity of that teeming city those notes were not distinguishable ; 
instead, they blended into the general hubub. But back in my bed I heard the 
horns as individual voices, as appealing invitations, as friendly appellations, as 
jovial salutations. Yet, even as voices they were only silhouettes against a back- 
ground of sparkling activity. I tried to define that activity, but my logic would 
not coincide with that which came to my -ears. After awhile I no longer cared 
about its source. What cared I if my ears said carnival, while logic shook its 
head? What cared I, now, if I lay home in bed while others played, if the 
1 tethers” created a gay and carefree carnival for me? 


Ruth Hine, '40 
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INTERLUDE 

It was a cold and eerie night while the rain beat down on a bleak world with 
unrelenting steadiness. Its torrents seemed to take pleasure in blotting the 
heavens from view and drawing a blanket of mist around the universe. 

The Old Thirty Ninth Street Theatre stood desolate in the rain. There were 
no lights upon its rusty marquee, and the doors welcomed no laughing, care-free 
throngs, for it had been closed many years ago, and left to stand dying a lonely 
death in the midst of a hustling city that could forget so easily. 

Once it had known first nights with glamorous stars emblazoning their 
approach for weeks ahead, but now — a morgue could be no more silent than the 
theater auditorium. The large dressing room back stage had been decorated for 
the queen of Broadway: Valerie Compton. It had suffered perhaps more than 
anything else in the empty building, for curtain time had come each night, and 
this room saw more thrills than did any audience. Excitement had lain all about 
the room: in telegrams thrust carelessly in the frames of crystal mirrors that 
were veiled with powder ; in the stifling air, itself tinged with cologne, cigarette 
smoke, and laughter, in the light of the gas jets, turned on brightly to add an even 
more theatrical appearance to the busy hair dressers, maids, and actors; in the 
large costume rack, decked with the glitter and beauty of “make-believe and 
even in the waste basket, which significantly displayed secrets of the make-up 
artists by showing contents of scarlet tissues smeared with gr-ease paint. 

But now, ‘ ‘ How changed I am, ' ’ the room echoed. ‘ ‘ The front of the theatre 
has its marquee, however dilapidated. The auditorium claims its chairs, and the 
orchestra pit yawning at it, while I have nothing. I am emptied of all my 
raiments and gaiety, there is no more joy for me, and I am dying with no one but 
the rats, who have eaten away the last remainders of my glory. ’ ’ 

As the theater stood thus in the foreboding surroundings of the stormy night, 
there came a sudden burst of lights upon the marquee. The lobby was immersed 
in glowing brilliancy. A roar arose from the auditorium and spread through 
the old building as it never had before on any opening night. 

The next day the morning papers carried an item on page seven that read 
thus: “The old Thirty Ninth Street Theater was struck by lightning last night 
in one of the worst rain storms New York can remember for quite some time. 
The blaze was sighted from all parts of the city, as the once famous drama 
rendezvous came to a disastrous end / 7 

Well, it may have been fate, but oh, what a. truly spectacular “first night” 
as her final curtain ! 


Betty Scalise, ’42 
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WINTER’S ARRIVAL 

Crisp and bright, the day was fine 
Until a shadow fell ; 

A flock of birds, winging southward, 

Filled the autumn sky. 

They quickly passed, 

But now the sun’s clear rays 
Could not warm the earth. 

Patricia Lyon, ’40 
S 

SUNT LACRIMAE RERUM 1919 

Autumn was the season and the vibrant color and grace of every tree brought 
tears to my eyes. The air was crisp and awake, full of frost, touched with the 
heavy scent of burning leaves. Everything dying dramatically, the better to be 
remembered for its beauty. Soldiers die dramatically — not in beauty but in 
horror. I must not remember that — must not remember last fall and the musical 
hush of last fall’s leaves as we shuffled through them. “There will be other falls.” 
I stand in the dim, lofty forest with memories all about me. Never was a place 
so still, so calm, so undisturbed by the world ’s sorrow. These trees are evergreen 
— unchanged like eternity — perhaps a proof, a part of eternity. Are you here ? 
Calm and cold in the forest walking on the slippery needles. 

This wound will never stop aching. This agony that seems not even to 
touch that pleasant woman, yet I am she. Winter is here. It is snowing big 
fragile flakes. “You have diamonds on your lashes and sapphires in your eyes.” 
Silence like a deep, inward peace is all about me. Bitter winds whirl the snow 
till it blows in concentrated force against my face like an icy caress. Out here in 
the falling snow — alone. You are near me, aren’t you ? 

Wild, blatant, noisy winds of March. March that makes one want to say: 
‘ ‘ This wind won ’t push me off my feet ! ’ ’ But, even bluff March cannot still the 
cry of a heart in pain. I stepped into a doorway off the wide street full of 
bustle, push and crazy shouting blasts. With surprised relief I turned my head 
to say a little “Oh” that did not matter much. But was he there to hear it? 

Spring had not really come — not this year. No, Spring had died with my 
love on Flanders Field. But Spring, like a rising green tide sweeps over the 
hill. Memorial Day. I shall never hear the stirring drums of war and the sound 
of feet in steady, martial rhythm but I shall see a khaki uniform and an eager 
smiling face. And I ’ll weep for the lives, the loves, the hopes that were trampled 
in the mud on a scarred, torn field for a cause that today seems to have died a 
thousand years ago. 


Mary Ellen Winship, ’40 
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THE BIG EVENING 

Ted Mason twitched nervously as he tugged at his stubborn necktie. Tonight 
was the eventful Andover Dance at Rogers Hall. It would be Ted’s first real 
dance at a prep school, and his worried face displayed several scattered cuts from 
the unskillful use of a borrowed razor. 

Pacing back and forth before the mirror of his room, he had practiced the 
art of what he considered nonchalance. In his mind he had carefully prepared 
a course of action to follow throughout the evening. 

First, when introduced to his blind date, he must bow slightly and appear 
just a bit reserved. At the table, however, he would permit himself to loosen up 
a bit. When the waitress was serving the salad, he could tell those three jokes he 
had memorized, and then wait for favorable reactions from the admiring young 
lady. 

Of course, boredom always is a good front for a rather bewildered gentleman, 
so when they began the dancing he would speak very little, but look rather 
casually “fed up” with the childish affair. Oh, and of course there would be 
chaperons ! They would offer a delightful discussion for moments when his 
powers of conversation should fail. During the intermission he would suddenly 
turn on his ‘ 1 personality plus, ’ ’ and with a flashing smile begin to whisper sw-eet 
nothings into the delicate ear of his waiting partner. From then on all would be 
simple. Leading his Juliet to the steps of the balcony, he would proceed to tell 
the story of his interesting life — filled with imaginary tales of adventure and 
travel, and told to display his polished gallantry. 

After having swept his lovely “date” into a seventh heaven, Ted would 
murmur softly, “Let’s dance this next one in silence.” Then dreamily the two 
would float away on wings of song while he invited this dream to the Andover 
Prom. 

All was rehearsed, stable, and sure. But, “the best laid plans of mice and 
men. . . ” 

It was now 6 :15 p. m., and Ted stood in the doorway of the Rogers Hall 
library awaiting the introduction to his partner for the evening. Inwardly 
quaking though outwardly calm, he counted the girls lined up in the adjoining 
room. Two more people yet, one more — here she was ! 

The Council President called out “Jane Hanley,” and Ted found himself 
face to face with a short, near-sighted, tubby little freshman, who gazed up at his 
six feet from her lowly station and lisped through a maze of braces, ‘ 4 Pleath-ta- 
meetcha. ” 

Ted gasped softly. This, this was what he had preened for ; all that work of 
reading Emily Post, and — ohmigosh ! — all for this infant ! But he must remem- 
ber his composure ; so with a brave if not hopeless smile he mumbled his greeting. 

Immediately the slip of a girl grabbed his arm, and with the air of the ‘ ‘ little 
mother,” she possessively marshalled him toward the crowded drawing room. 


THE BIG EVENING 
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There, with an adoring smile that parted thousands of red freckles, she presented 
him awkwardly to the school principal. Ted blushed a deep crimson as he 
murmured “Good night,” instead of the accustomed “How do you do.” However, 
with a effort he regained his poise once more and started forward into the dining 
hall. 

Supper was a nightmare. His “date” was silent throughout, and as Ted 
gallantly strove to manufacture a smooth conversation, he was overcome with a 
fit of coughing, brought on by a stringy bit of celery which would not unstring 
itself. After gulping hastily at a glass of water, his Adam’s apple returned to 
its usual position in his throat, and slowly his blood pressure sank to a normal 
state. 

Adjoining from the dining room, Ted was left for a heavenly few minutes to 
himself and other masculine companionship as his partner bounced upstairs to 
return enveloped in a roomy black velvet wrap which greatly increased her un- 
diminutive appearance. 

The couple hurried briskly to the gym, where they were greeted with a blare 
of orchestra music and a general state of confusion. Ted felt a sudden pulsation 
as it occurred to him that this creature might not dance the only step he was 
acquainted with, the two-step. 

With a brave attempt, he took her hand and, giving a slight shove in the 
back, counted laboriously to himself, ‘ ‘ one, two, one, two, one two. ’ ’ It was a sad 
and fateful story, for the little lady was unable to follow, or to do anything, as a 
matter of fact, but gaze ardently at her struggling escort. 

It "would not have been so bad if the eagle-eyed chaperons had not stared so 
fixedly at him when he danced, but Ted was fearfully under the continual gaze of 
at least one from the selected number of the faculty. 

When the sixth dance came around, his little Venus presented herself stolidly 
before him and plaintively asked for his address. Ted flushed as he drew back, 
mumbling, “Oh, I live at the Academy; just send anything there and it’ll get to 
me.” 

Finally, however, the zero hour arrived when it was announced that the next 
dance would be the last, following which the boys would leave the school in buses. 

Perhaps it was the announcement of such bliss that was near at hand, or the 
thought of removing his stiff shirt and cramping shoes — or it may have been the 
effects of the dazed feeling that follows a nightmare ; no matter, what prompted 
his sudden burst of good nature, but as Ted thanked his partner for the pleasure 
of her company that evening he found himself adding as a final word, “Thank 
you for a delightful time. I’ve never before danced with such a nice girl as you, 
and if you would like to come, I’d be very pleased to have you as my guest for the 
prom. ’ ’ It w T as out. He had said it, and with a startled, self-conscious feeling he 
hastily took his hat and coat and bolted into the crowd of boys leaving the gym. 

Betty S cause, ’12 
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THREE POEMS 

COMPLINE 

At vesper- time 111 watch the rose 
And honeyed clover slowly close. 

Then high upon the hemlock hill 
111 go to hear the thrushes trill. 

Aloft will climb a crescent moon 
To dip the world in silver rune. 

The wind will sweep across the plains 
And sing to me his gypsy strains. 

A distant bell will sound the hour 
To call me from my peaceful tower. 
Ill give a joyful prayer to God, 

Then down the moon-lit hill 1 11 trod. 
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FANTASY 

111 be a sunbeam, shining with glee, 

1 11 hug the hill-tops and kiss the lea. 

You 11 be the West Wind and come with me, 
Together we 11 ride on the foaming sea. 

Among the fields we 11 dance in spring, 

111 turn to gold the oriole’s wing. 

We 11 bathe in streams and gayly swing 
In birches where the thrushes sing. 

You 11 breathe sweet music on your way 
And blow the scent of new-mown hay. 

When day is done, 1 11 slip away, 

Then with twinkling stars you 11 play. 

Let’s meet again at break of day ! 


THREE POEMS 
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THE SONG SPARROW 

Oh, what a joyous bird is he 
Who warms my heart with melody I 
He has no flashing jeweled crest 
Nor royal wing nor crimson breast. 

He’s clothed in modest, sombre brown 
And has a vest of speckled down. 

But when he sings his flute-like note, 

To me he has a silver throat 

And heart that’s wrought of Music’s gold 

Which lights the day so bleak and cold ! 

Elizabeth Chapin, ’41 
3 

POPH AM— OCTOBER 29, 1939 

I stood up on the top of the Rockledge. 

The pale sky was alone above me ; 

At my feet were the dark green tree tops, 

The lonely row of shuttered houses, 

The miles of white bleached sand, 

And the sea. 

My eyes looked straight into the sun. 

The sea was flat and shone like silver 
In the sun ’s hard, white light. 

The islands stood high out of the water, 

The farthest ship was clear on the horizon 
In the crystal air. 

I turned to the east on my left hand. 

The water in the bay was deep, cold, Atlantic blue 
And there were white caps in the river mouth. 

The tide was running strong, pulling the buoys with it. 

The gray stone fort looked stern and bleak 
Guarding the river. 

I turned to the west and looked across the marshes. 

The grass was flat and matted and brown, 

Blown by the frosty, beating north wind. 

White sea gulls wheeled over the clam flats. 

The trees on far off Morse’s Mountain were a tapestry 
In gold and green. 

Mary Ellanor Donnell, ’40 
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SHORE LINE 

Yes, darlings, the train is moving. Pretty soon we’ll be there. Mommie ’s 
been looking forward so much to taking you back 1 Oh ! Why does the candy 
man have to come along first thing ? No, no candy, but you may have some nice 
gum — gum lasts longer. Look, children, there’s the road to Sachem’s Head. 
Hush ! dear, and turn around. That man doesn’t care. Because he doesn’t go to 
Sachem’s Head. I don’t know why he doesn’t — please turn around and sit down. 

Hmmm? We’re going through Clinton — see the pretty water Peace at last, 

— this is remarkable. They’ve slept for an hour. — W ell, did we have a nice nap ? 
This is almost New London; see that big white building? That’s where Mommie 
met Daddy. Hush, children — turn around, dear. That man isn’t interested. 
Let’s see who can stay quiet the longest — Now who is that woman — I know I’ve 
seen her. Why it’s — Oh! Hello!! I’m so glad to see you! Shhh, shhh! quiet! 
Yes, Mommie made the first noise. This is Mommie ’s old roommate. I’m 
taking them back to Founder’s Day. Why, I wouldn’t think of leaving them 
home. It will be such fun showing them off and seeing everyone else’s. You’ll 
be sorry you didn’t (Sit still, baby) bring yours. You’re meeting Ann and Betty 
at the Statler? I’d love to come — but — of course I can’t leave the children. 
Give them my love. No ! I’m not sorry, they have been angels. I only hope the 
man with C-A-N-D-Y doesn’t come through soon. No! No! Musn’t snatch that 
man’s paper! See you later. Give it back, dear, and Mommie will buy one for 
you. Providence — let me see, one more hour. This is Providence, dear. Sit 
still, precious. Whoops!! Mommie ’s hat! Now look at these pretty pictures 
in the nice man’s paper. Thank you very much — I hope they aren’t bothering 
you too much. — Well, I must say he didn’t need to give me a look like that — 
children will be children. Back Bay at last. Thank Heavens. Hi. ! you getting 
off here? Give them all my love. Behaving? I said angels at Westerly, but 
this is practically the South Station. Say, look — No! don’t pull sister’s hair. 
Let’s come back next year, and well — maybe I can get my mother to watch them 
for the day. 

Carolyn Minor, ’40 
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IN BRIEF 


To me 

Your speech betrays 
Your inner character, 

And not, as some are wont to think, 
Your rank. 


Charmion Lyon, ’40 
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ICEBOUND 

On the silent harbor shining ships 

are motionless, like great white wraiths in the snow. 

Twilight’s magic mists make them violet ghosts. 

Now Night, a hooded woman, blots 

out the last pale color of Day with a flourish 
of her black cape 

and the ships are silver stains in the darkness. 

Mary Ellen Winship, ’40 
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ODE TO THE NEIGHBOR’S CAT 

Our neighbor ’s cat is long and lean — 

He ought to be white, but he’s never clean. 

He walks alone in his dingy dress, 

’Cause no one will walk with him, I guess. 

You 5 d never think it could be true, 

But one eye’s green, and the other’s blue, 

His tail is long, it seems a mile — 

And thin and ratty all the while. 

With high arched back and lashing tail, 

Across the lawn I’ve seen him sail, 

And pausing there in bushes low, 

He screeches like a radio. 

So safe I thought my golden fish 
With lots of water in their dish, 

But I was sad and so much wiser 
When he ate them for an appetizer. 

He had no sense of right and wrong ; 

Whatever he found to him belonged. 

His wish is might, his whim is law, 

Ever enforced by tooth and claw. 

He ’d never before seen a frigidaire, 

So that also was his and he hid himself there. 

The wind came by and slammed the door 
And so he embarked for that other shore. 


Anne Biggs, ’40 
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ESCAPE 

The full winter moon brightly illuminated the rolling hills of the French 
countryside, and a straight figure could be seen pacing to and fro on a rough 
country road. At every turn or so, the soldier would shift his heavy gun from 
one shoulder to the other and stamp his feet, trying in vain to free the thick crust 
of snow from his boots. There had been little military action since the successful 
attempt of the Germans to force the French army back several miles behind their 
border. Franz, as a guard of this new frontier, dreaded the long, cold night. 
The tranquil scene which he surveyed gave no hint of the raging battle which had 
occupied it a few days before. A recent snowfall had obliterated almost all signs 
of that horrible slaughter, and even the discarded cannons under their white 
covering might have been rocks or fallen trees. 

As the soldier paced, he recalled with great sadness the special meaning of 
that night. It was Christmas Eve, and Franz thought longingly of his family at 
home. How young and eager he had been the day of the troop’s departure, so 
confident that they would return victorious long before Christmas time; while 
thus musing, his eye was suddenly caught by a bright flame on the southern 
horizon that grew until the entire sky above it was blood red. The soldier realized 
it was the small French village of Charbonne being destroyed by some German 
company. He could vividly imagine the scene of confusion, the bewildered 
villagers, hopelessly running around trying to save a few of their humble 
possessions, and the grim orders of the soldiers mingled with frenzied shouts of 
terror and moans of anguish. Few of the peasants would escape the merciless 
slaughter, Franz well knew, for indeed he had seen many similar tragedies in the 
past months. 

“Oh, why — why can’t they stop it,” lie thought bitterly, “for this one night 
at least ! Bombing, burning, killing — has all the world gone mad ? ’ ’ 

But there was no answer to his passionate cry. The red glow from the 
dying embers was all that was left of the distant village, and once more the night 
was hushed. 

Startled by a slight crunching noise, Franz wheeled and demanded sharply, 
“Who’s there?” A frightened exclamation came from the intruder, and he saw 
the terror-stricken face of a French soldier, a boy of less than eighteen years, 
whose expression soon became one of utter despair. Franz was greatly moved by 
the pathetic figure, and as he instinctively took the boy ’s gun, he questioned him. 
The words tumbled forth eagerly. 

“It’s true I’m a French soldier, sir, but I’m not acting under orders tonight. 
You see it’s — well, it’s Christmas Eve, and I was trying to go home to see my 
family; since the Germans have moved into our territory, I haven’t heard 
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anything from them, and I’ve been so worried. I knew it was a risk, but I don’t 
care what happens to me now. When I left I promised to be back for Christmas, 
but then I didn’t know — ” 

Franz could easily sense the rest of the boy’s story. He, too, undoubtedly 
had thought of war as a glorious adventure, but now he was shocked and be- 
wildered by its true horror. 

“Christmas Eve,” thought Franz ironically, “the time of ‘ peace on earth, 
good will toward men.’ ” Aloud he brusquely asked, “Where is your home?” 

“In Charbonne, sir, just a few miles to the south.” The boy tried to hide 
the hope and emotion that crept into his face. 

Quickly Franz thrust the soldier’s gun into his hands, “Here take it! You 
may pass, but go quickly. ’ ’ 

The boy turned and started to run swiftly down the road. 

A shot cracked in the cold, still air and the running figure checked suddenly, 
stumbled, then fell on the clean, white snow. 

“Merry Christmas, soldier,” whispered Franz. 

Patricia Lyon, ’40 
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THE FLYING FISH 

Hi ! Flyer-leap ! 

Blue water, 

Green water, 

Swirl, cut, dive ! 

Plunge into a rolling wave, 
Swoop, fly, 

Out and up, 

Under, 

Turn and jump, 

Into swirling foam. 

Up again, 

Over, 

Around, 

Down again, 

And gone. 

The sea smooths over, 

All is quiet. 


Marjorie Ann Proctor, ’40 
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“COME WHERE VIENNA DREAMS . . ” 

The narrow, cobbled street was crowded with glittering coaches and small 
cabs drawn by thin horses. Each drew up, in turn, before the brightly lighted 
doorway and spilled its cargo of fluttering, butterfly ladies and tall gallant men. 

The inner hall was filled with brilliant silks and the scents of heady perfumes 
as the gentlemen took their ladies 7 furs. A faint murmur of violins, playing a 
Strauss waltz, floated above the chatter and sparkling laughter. 

Through heavily curtained archways hung with claret velvet, the handsome 
couples came into the high ceilinged, gilt and white ballroom. Crystal chan- 
deliers reflected a thousand lights. Balustrades and curving steps led down to 
the polished floor, where radiant, fragile beauties danced gracefully with their 
partners, garbed in black and white or dashingly uniformed. 


Up on a balcony, grave musicians played on. . . the elusive enchantingly 
coquettish waltzes of Vienna. 


Mary Ellanor Donnell, ’40 
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LOVELY LADY 

She was too beautiful to be real, her head drooped like a flower on her fragile 
neck. One faint beam of prisoned light threw her cheek bone into high relief 
and the result was one of sombre, vet passionate beauty. 

Faint moonbeams played upon the immobility of her eyeballs, till it seemed 
that all New York and its teeming population were mirrored in those depths. 
Her long mobile mouth was poignant with the memory of kisses that had never 
been, but the firm, rather haughty line of her jaw belied the sorrow of her lips. 

From under the swirled robe of crimson velvet her hand curled in exquisite 
perfection, the fingers curving downward and forming a petal of alabaster tipped 
by fuschia. 

The velvet clung to her long, lithe shape and fell in caressing folds about her 
ankles. She stood there waiting, beautiful in the glowing moonlight. 

The curtains parted as a man entered the show window and picked up the 
dress form to store it away for the night. 


Jackie Weyenberg, ’41 
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CAE-KAYA HOCKEY GAME 

Fate smiled on Rogers Hall and subdued wintry blasts into a beautiful warm 
day which seemed more like October than November sixteenth, the day of the 
hockey gam!e. It was a fast game, urged on by the lusty cheering of the spectators 
led by some very pert misses. The whistle blew, the bully was clocked off and 
then tumult broke loose. Cae had the ball ; Cae was yelling, Kava was yelling. 
Then the game settled down to a well fought battle. At first Cae was in the lead 
but before the half Kava was ahead and stayed on top for the rest of the game. 
Kava broke what amounted to a tradition and after twelve years came off the field 
victorious with the score 7-3. 


The Teams 


Cae 

Marjorie Ann Proctor 
Betty Jordan, Capt. 
Frances Williams 
Nancy Robertson 
Gwendolyn Eames 
Eleanor Plumb 
Teeto Lincoln 
Barbara Johnson 
Shirley Foster 


Kava 

Carolyn Minor 
Charmion Lyon 
Betsy Stewart 
Joan Thomas 
Virginia Carman, Capt. 
Anne Biggs 
June Cunningham 
Ruth Newell 
Louise Sargent 
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Subs Subs 

Phyllis Langevin Mary Ellen Winsliip 

Jackie Weyenberg Barbara Bushman 

Mary Ellanor Donnell Chick Lambert 

M. E. D. 

8 

CAE-KAVA HOCKEY BANQUET 

Could it be true? The hard fighting amazons of the afternoon’s struggle 
converted into such glamorous, enchanting young ladies ? The dining room was 
beautiful. The candle light flickered on the gayly decorated Banquet Table. 
Mrs. McGay and Miss Breeden were gracious hostesses and each spoke a few 
words. Marjorie Ann Proctor presented the cup to Carolyn Minor saying some- 
thing about the number thirteen being unlucky for Cae. Miss Le Butt’s table 
led the singing trillingly to the blushing team members. A song contest ended 
the occasion very prettily with all the Caes and Kavas grouped on the steps in 
their lovely gowns. Kava sang Adelaide’s song loudest and best, so made a clean 
sweep of the day ’s events. 

M. E. D. 


§ 

DRAMATIC NOTES 

With the efficient coaching of Miss Norris, the Dramatics Class presented its 
first productions of the season — two one-act comedies — on Sunday afternoon, 
November twelfth. Both plays provided the intent audience with a sufficient 
amount of thrills and suspense to last for many hours. 

“The Ghost in the Green Gown,” the first in order of presentation, was a 
mystery comedy concerned with the adventures of three challenged boarding 
school girls in a haunted house. 

THE CAST 


Mary Louise, 

Ida Marie 

Catherine 

Ronda 

Cassy 

Lillian 


... Betsy Stewart 
... Joanne Jordan 

Elsa Walker 

... Barbara Jacob 
..Eleanor Plumb 
, Shirley Collette 


“Between Dances,” the second play, was also a comedy revolving about the 
stealing of an evening gown and the ensuing complications. 



KAVA HOCKEY TEAM 



CAE HOCKEY TEAM 





“THE GHOST IN THE GREEN GOWN” 



'BETWEEN DANCES 1 
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THE CAST 

Lois Farrell 

Flo Dawson 

Amy Corwin 

Pamela Moray 

Linda Florence 

Mary Jo Reeves 


..Patricia 'Wilkins 
Phyllis Lang ev in 

Janet Werner 

Carolyn Minor 

....Shirley Collette 
...Julie Van Vliet 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1939 

Dear Diary : 

My shoes are nearly worn out from so much dancing tonight. It was such a 
wonderful dance ! Everything was perfect to the smallest detail. The gym was 
so attractive with its evergreen trees and Christmas trimmings. Somehow I 
think the decorations helped a lot to make the dance a success. Diary, everything 
was just right — the dinner, my partner, the orchestra, — what more could a girl 
ask for? I think I ’d better stop this scribbling and go to sleep. Again, this was 
one Andover dance a hundred per cent smooth. A. C. 

8 

CHRISTMAS VESPERS 

The lovely annual service of Christmas vespers opened with the singing of 
the time-honored carol “Joy to the World/’ b} T the entire school. The back- 
ground of glittering candles shed a soft radiance on the proceedings of song and 
story, and lit up the faces of those who contributed to the program, leaving those 
farther back in the audience in the darkness. As the service continued, several 
solos were sung, and the original writings of some of the girls were read. At its 
close all were agreed that the Christmas vespers had kept up with its tradition 
of earlier years. Here is the program : 

I. Hymn No. 360 “ Joy to the World ’ ’ 

Entire School 

II. Reading from Luke 

III. Vocal 

“Sing We Noel”— Old French 
‘ ‘ Hark ! Bethlehem” — Polish Carol 
Clee Club 

IV. Croup of Poems 

“We Believe” — Mary Ellanor Donnell 

“The Holy Light” — Ruth Hine 

“To Jesus on His Birthday” — Adelaide Richter 
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7. Vocal 

“Gesu, Bambino” — Yon 

Joan Thomas 

VI. A Short Sketch and a Story 

“An Angel Rests on a Hill at Christmas” — Mary Ellen Winship 
“Valley of the Shadow” — Betty Scalise 

VII. Vocal 

“No Candle Was There and No Fire” — Lehmann 
“Oh, Leave Your Sheep” — Old French 
Nancy Robertson 

VIII. Three Brief Tales of Christmas Eve 

‘ ‘ Christmas Snow ’ ’ — Polly Kitching 

“The Fate of a Jack-in-the-Box” — Betty Jordan 

“The Madonna” — Elizabeth Chapin (Read by Julie Van Vliet) 

IX. “The First Noel” 

Glee Club 

X. Selection from Dickens’ Pickwick Papers 

Tat Wood 

XI. Hymn No. 330 — “0 Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Entire School A. R. 

8 

CHRISTMAS PAGEANT NOTES 

Holly decorations and tall red candles — a lovely setting for our Christmas 
dinner at which the Glee Club sang beautiful carols between courses. 

Following dinner, the pageant, “Father Francis Keeps Christmas at 
Greccio ’ ’ took us back into the sixteenth century. Merry caroling — gay dancing 
— resplendent colors against the background of a sumptuous feudal castle. A 
story of Christmas festivity while the rabble watched through the windows and 
jesters and mummers entertained their noble masters in traditional pageantry 
within. Later, the scene changes from all this splendor to the crude woodland 
altar where Father Francis leads nobles, monks, and the mob in reverent worship. 
During the mass a miracle occurs — the image of the Babe comes to life and makes 
a little lame boy well ! 

THE CAST 


Lame boy 

Well boy 

Old man 

Sir John 

Sir John’s Wife 

Seneschal 

Boy 

Girl 


.Shirley Collette 

Jean Ford 

...Janet Werner 
..Barbara Jacob 
Patricia Wilkins 
..Eleanor Plumb 
....Elsa Walker 
..Joanne Jordan 




Two Scenes from 
'ST. FRANCIS AT GRECCIO’ 
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Jesters Mary Ellen Winship and Joanne Fitz 

Lord of Misrule Elizabeth Stewart 

Singer Nancy Robertson 

St. Francis Julie Van Vliet 

Brother Masseo Adelaide Richter 

Monk Phyllis Langevin 

Lords and ladies. .Jean Frischkorn, Sally Blake, Iranette Leighton, Elizabeth Dowse 

Cooks Betty Jordan, June Cunningham, Jacqueline Weyenberg, Barbara 

Bushman, Ruth Hine, Gwendolyn Eames, Betty Scalise, Miriam Jackson, 
Marjorie Anne Proctor. 

Yule log Marjorie Anne Scribner 

Monks Charmion Lyon, Frances Williams, Betsy Wenigmann, Ruth Newell 

and Mary Ellanor Donnell. 

Carollers — Ann Biggs, Joan Thomas, Joan Dursthoff, Sally Foster, Susanna 
Lambert, Charmion Lyon, Patricia Lyon, Ruth Lee Newell, Adelaide Richter, 
Priscilla Robertson, Louise Sargent, Betsy Wenigmann, Betty Wilson, 
Frances Williams and Mary Ellanor Donnell. 

Crowd — Virginia Carman, Jeanette Leach, Sally Parchert, Anne Patterson and 
Katherine Safford. 

Dancers — Lucretia Lincoln, Ann Underhill, Frances Williams, Alary Ellanor 
Donnell. 

“St. George and the Dragon” — Jean Jeffers, Elise Bandekow, Jane Robertson, Polly 
Kitching and Katherine Wood. 

R. H. 


ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 

September 

27th — School opened today. “Oh! Yon come from Colorado. Do you 
know a Jack Jones who lives in Utah or some place out there?” 

30th — Some of the new girls are getting acquainted with nearby places of 
interest — Marblehead, Gloucester, and the House of Seven Gables. The old girl- 
new girl party was a grand success. We spent an entertaining evening in blow- 
ing soap bubbles and trying to recall nursery rhymes learned in our childhood. 

October 

1st — Miss LeButt, for Vespers, asked us to identify well known songs. My! 
Weren't some of us embarrassed when we didn’t recognize “Rhapsody in Blue.” 

6th — To Andover, amid much excitement, to hear Cornelia Otis Skinner, a 
superb monologist. 

8th — Mr. Hill told us about his interesting experiences in England this past 
summer as the war broke out. 

11th — Marcel Dupres gave a brilliant organ recital at St. Anne ’s. 

12th — What fun we old Caes and Kavas had initiating the new girls into 
our respective clubs — they bore up admirably. AVliat smiles when the refresh- 
ments were served ! 

14th — The House gave the Flail a party. The Jitterburg Contest was a 
howling success — And “Murder on the Moors” made chills run up and down our 
spines. 
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15th — Mrs. Putman gave a lively discussion of a few of the newer novels — 
Mr. Emmanuel and Free for Three Months Only. 

22nd — Abe Lincoln In Illinois. Never did we really appreciate the legitimate 
stage until we saw Raymond Massey. 

30th — No longer any excuse for wearing your skirts too short after hearing 
Elizabeth Hawes tell why Fashion is Spinach. 

31st — Jack-o-lan terns, cider and all the fixings came our way through the 
efforts of the cooking classes on Halloween. 


November 


5th — Since Mr. White’s glorious movies of China, we are eager to journey to 
this distant country. 

11th — So glad that Harvard won the Army-Harvard game. Br-r-r-r-r, 
wasn’t it nice to have someone in front of you to sit on your feet to keep ’em 
warm. 

12th — Nancy Byrd Turner’s grand sense of humor in discussing her own 
poetry kept us all in gales of laughter. 

20th — Mr. Raiguel gave us one of his inimitable talks on his summer in 
Europe and the current war situation. 

25th — The Hall entertained the House with a very realistic seance, tested 
our knowledge with questions from “Information Please,” and filled us with hot 
dogs and 1 ‘ cokes. ’ ’ 

29th — Home Sweet Home for Thanksgiving — an appreciated rest after our 
diligent (?) studying. 


December 


2nd — Rah! for Mrs. McGay for letting us see “Drums Along the Mohawk” 
after a day spent sleeping in classes. 

3rd — Mrs. Snow spoke to us on “The Art of Living” and graciously con- 
sented to answer and discuss our numerous queries. 

4th — Dr. Raiguel gave us vivid portrayals of two of today’s outstanding 
national figures — Mussolini and Stalin. 

11th — What can be the meaning of all these huge trunks underfoot at every 
turn ! Could it be — ? 

16th — Yes it is — the day — “Goodbye — Merry Christmas.” 




The Qampus Owl 

3 


Page Mr. Hoover 

TT7E learned from a very reliable 
source, the other day, that an 
appeal has been made to J. Edgar 
Hoover (of G-men fame) to please do 
away with public enemy 1,113, whose 
greatest crime seems to be that of 
blurting forth horrible puns at the 
most inopportune moments. If she 
doesn’t refrain, she will be forced to 
take to a “retreat.”. . . . We hope 


Anticlimax 

W E had been given to understand 
that one was safe from the perils 
of earthquake, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts at least ; that is until the 
morning of December 14th when the 
kitchen started to shake and the pots 
and pans clattered. The maids de- 
clared solemnly that it was an earth- 
quake. However, when it reoccurred 
sometime later, the plumber made the 
startling discovery that it was only the 
dishwashing machine. 
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These Politics 

/ “T -V HE public is still waiting with 
** baited breath to see who won the 
election, Buzanowski or his opponent. 

Advice to the Lovelorn 
\ CERTAIN young lady is advised 
^ ^ to be more careful about making 
dates for vacations or she will find her- 
self in hot water. Sometime she is not 
going to have the expert faculty guid- 
ance. Moral: Don’t make two dates 
for one night. 

j. y. v. 

Higher Education 

/ “T" N TIIS Autobiographical Bit Came 
Our Way the Other Day: Suzy’s 
head was in a terrible whirl. She just 
didn’t quite see how water could be 
“electric lighted,” as she called it. And 
she just knew that Miss Sandhill was 
going to make her put it on the black- 
board for the rest of the class. When 
Suzy did know something (which 
wasn’t often) she wasn’t called upon, 
and when she hadn’t studied (which 
was most of the time) she was sure to 
be the victim. This was the case today. 
Suzy crept to the blackboard and just 
stood there, thumb in one end of her 
mouth and her glasses in the other. 
That was another thing. Her glasses 
were always slipping to the end of her 
nose and then on down. It was a won- 


der they hadn’t broken before this. 
Well, all this was getting her nowhere, 
so taking the chalk in one hot little 
hand, she started bravely in. The re- 
sults were even worse than she had 
anticipated. Her two batteries were 
stuck in haphazardly and how hydro- 
gen was supposed to come out of one of 
them and oxygen out of the other she 
w r as sure she didn’t know. Maybe if 
she tried to kill time the bell would 
ring. And it did. Once more Suzy 
had been saved by a bell, and she went 
blithely on her way. 

A. R. 

One-two-three- jour 

I T is all very good to exercise, but at 
the right time and places. One 
member of our faculty was frightened 
out of her bath by such loud poundings 
that she was forced to investigate ; only 
to find it was two very ambitious girls 


getting their nightly constitutional by 
jumping up and down. We hope the 
culprits arc properly chagrined, be- 
cause they woke their favorite coun- 
cilor out of a sound sleep. 




THE CAMPUS OWL 
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The Scientific Approach 

T IFE went to a party at Rogers Hall 
the night of December ninth in a 
big way. It was our misfortune, or 
good fortune, to have unbreakable 
glass. We had taken the salesman’s 




word for it ; however our guests seemed 
to doubt the veracity of the statement 
and proceeded to find out for them- 
selves tut, tut, boys, where are 

vour manners. 

j. y. v. 


Season’s Greetings 

T T ERY much in the spirit of things 
* and probably all too true: ’Twas 
a week before Christmas and all 


through the Hall, not a teacher was 
stirring ; fast asleep were they all. 
The trunks were waiting, packed with 
such care, in the hope that the express- 
man soon would be there. Every good 
student was asleep in her bed while 
visions of proms whipped through her 
head. My room-mate and I stopped 
counting our sheep and drifted off into 
a dreamy sleep. When out in the hall 
there came a loud sound, and on our 
closed door we heard someone pound. 
The flashlight we had left burning, all 
serene, threw a bright light on the 
terrible scene, when suddenly I saw, 
much to my fright, a teacher stood 
there, in nightgown dight. Before we 
could breathe, we heard her say, 
“ Three demerits for leaving a flash- 
light that way.” 

J. W. 




Alumnae J^ews 

Births : 

On June 29, a son, to Mr. and Mrs. James Lumb, (Josephine Pratt), 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

On August 11, a daughter, Patricia, to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Davis Farnum, 
(Mary Cutting), Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Marriages : 

On February first, Elise Keeney to Mr. Fredrick Carpenter Irving, Jr., in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. They are living at 410 Argonne Road, Mt. Vernon, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

On August nineteenth, Susan Witbeck to Mr. Francis Seeverson Cary in 
Walpole, New Hampshire. 

On October fourteenth, Eloise Dickey to Mr. Winfield Marshall Jones, in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Also on October fourteenth, Priscilla Spalding to Mr. Edmund Zacher, in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 

On October twenty-eighth, Eleanor Elliott to Mr. Robert Courtney Main, 
(Ensign U. S. Navy), at South Pasadena, California. They are living at 1823 
Spruce Street, South Pasadena, California. 

Also on October twenty-eighth, Elizabeth Fisher to Mr. Ronald Gregory 
Macdonald, in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

On November fourteenth, Barbara Bryan to Mr. William D. Johnston, in 
New Rochelle, New York. They are living in The Chantecler, Ste. Adele en 
haute, P. Q., Canada. 

Mollie Goodwin to Mr. Albert Bean, of Cutler, Maine. 

J-ean Clark to Mr. David Bries. 
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Engagements : 

Joan Grannis to Mr. Samuel H. Eaton, of Wakefield, Mass. 

Carol Nottage, to Mr. Albert A. Sargent, Jr., of Hingham, Massachusetts. 
Harriet Qua to Mr. Henry Martyn Lemon, of Chicago, Illinois. 

Betty Seekins to Mr. Howard Leighton, of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Billie Cutler to Mr. Clark H. Gates, of New \ork City. 

Items of Interest : 

Jean Forbes, (’38), has been elected president of the Athletic Association at 
Edgewood Park. 

Word has been received that Betty Wilkinson was married in 1930 to Mr. 
Archibald Sharkey and now has three daughters : Evelyn Anna, 8 ; Barbara May, 

6 ; and Martha Elizabeth, 8 months. She is living on Prospect, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 

Connie Qua was elected president of her house at Wellesley College. 

Joan Waterhouse, who won the Dramatics cup at Rogers Hall in 1938, played 
the leading role in “ First Lady” at Erskine Junior College this fall. 

Harriet Blaney now has a position as secretary to Mr. Renard Fox of the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Company. 

Martha Walsh has returned to Pine Manor after a year’s absence due to 
illness. 

Helen Larmon, (’36), is editor of The Campus, weekly paper published by 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronzville. 

Lucy Wheeler was elected president of her house at Pine Manor. 

Jean McGay and Barbara Marden will take part in the Sophomore Ice 
Carnival on January thirteenth at Smith College. 

Elaine Putnam has returned from Europe and is now living in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Robert Pyle, (Stella Fleer), called at Rogers Hall in August; in Sep- 
tember, Lucy Wheeler, Janet Hollister, and Jeanne Wise called. Mrs. Douglas 
Foxhall, (Margaret Shepard), called in October and Betty Woodruff, Nancy 
Lawder and Tisli Payne spent week-ends at Rogers Hall during the fall term. 

The class of 1939 is represented at schools and colleges as follows : 

Dorothea Bezanson, Bradford; Emily Boyer, Child Education Foundation; 
Martha Ann Cook, Erskine ; Emily Ann Cowles, Briarcliff Manor ; Ann Cutler, 
Bradford ; Elaine del Castillo, Edgewood ; Patricia Einison, de Pauw ; Sara Goff, 
Skidmore; Janet Hollister, Erskine; Charlotte Hood, Connecticut; Nancy 
Lawder, to enter American Academy of Dramatic Art in January; Charlotte 
McDowell, Boston University ; Letitia Payne, Bradford ; Thais Preble, Business 
school; Connie Qua, Wellesley; Ann Louise Scarritt, Smith; Jane Wescott, 
Perry; Jeanne Wise, Pine Manor; Dorothy Young, Bradford. 
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The girls of Cae and 
Kava may meet as rivals 
when it comes to tennis, 
ice hackey, and the like 
. . . . but they meet an 
camman ground when it's 
a question af CLOTHES. 
Na matter what the 
occasion, a basketball 
match or a "strictly for- 
mal", CAE .... KAVA 
and the BON MAR- 
CHE make an unbeatable 
triangle! 
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Compliments 

of 

POLLARDS 


For Three Generations Lowell's Most Popular Depart??ient Store 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Dial 6328 


Sun Building 
Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 




COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 

Prescott Street at Central 



u Say it with Flowers ” 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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: ■ Sa PIERCE COa 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 

Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 

ires KENMORE 7600 — LONG WOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE S HIP EVERYWHERE 



OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


Phone 5476 
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CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


The Modern Rental Library 

AT 

CHERRY & WEBB’S 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

LOWELL, MASS. 

All the newest books 

in Fiction and Non-Fiction 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

josef’s 

for 

individuality 

style 

and 

beauty 

Compliments of 

'Vivian s beauty Salon 

103 CENTRAL STREET 

3-3672 

Compliments of 

STEWART’S BEAUTY 
. . SHOPPE . . 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Dial 33372 

SUITE 313-314 CHALIFOUX BUILDING 
LOWELL, MASS. 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



{Bostons 3-xwmite tyeai-tRound Meadquaitew, 
fox Qifts> of (SuaCitif. and Distinction 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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Compliments of 


THE LOWELL FIVE GENT 
SAYINGS BANK 


34 JOHN STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

8 

PRINCE-COTTER 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 KEARNEY SQUARE 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

W. E. PORTER 

Fine Cutlery 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

Fire Place Goods 

OPTOMETRIST 

at 

EYES EXAMINED .*. GLASSES REPAIRED 

THE THOMPSON 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

HARDWARE CO. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Tel. 7524 

DILLON 

Compliments of 

for 

bonded Qleaning" 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 8404 

Tel. 3-0831 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

EA.MES & MERRILL 

VETERINARIANS 

VETERINARY HOSPITAL 

1 

Compliments of 

Telephone 9051 

215 MANSUR ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

DONALDSON’S 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

MACARTNEY’S 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists’* 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 
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Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


Bartlett & Dow Co. 

Hardware Specialties 

Wall Paper Paint 
Builders’ Hardware 

TEL. 7593 


208 Central St. Lowell, Mass. 


ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

FRESH FROSTED FOODS 


LULL & HARTFORD 

LOWELL HEADQUARTERS FOR 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE 1832 


SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 


Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 

34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 



T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 


Compliments of the 

MITCHELL RIDING CLUB 

BILLERICA, MASS. 
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Compliments of 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Lowell, Mass. 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Cotnplimenls of 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health's Sake, Eat 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

More Fish" 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

Winchester Laundry 

60 PUFFER STREET 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Dial 2-6231 

Telephone 8494 

Compliments 
of a 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

FRIEND 

532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 
Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 
21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 

& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS. 


Compliments of 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 
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Certainly the Winter Term has been a fine testimonial of a good start into 
1940. There was the glorious skating — next to perfect conditions for the Fairlee 
trip — then snow, snow, and more snow so that we all skiied too abundantly 
(ouch!) and are now left fearfully wondering if spring will really come despite 
this fiendish New England weather. 

41* * At* JA. 
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Cae after a long, hard fight handed over the cup to Kava. (May we say 
“Beware the Greeks bearing gifts V’) The Dramatics Club gave a remarkable 
performance of two scenes from Stage Boor. Laurels to all. 

^ ^ 

March 4 — How natural and completely satisfying to see the front office again 
occupied and how glad we all were to welcome Mrs. McGay back. 

* # * # * 

Miss Avery’s lecture on Germany left us fervently believing that we are the 
youth upholding the American ideals of progress and democracy — and that in 
place of the concentration camp our time honored custom of Easter serves as a 
fitting substitute. Speaking of vacations 




J^iterary Whims 

SONGS OF THE WORLD 

World, oh world splendid and strong ! 

Tell me the words ; teach me the song 
That lingers in the silent, mellow hours 
When butterflies kiss the silken flowers ; 

The song of the stars on wintry nights 
That shimmer above the frozen heights ; 

Deep anthems of oak and hoary pines ; 

Waltzes of swinging ivy vines; 

Rhythms of chocolate furrowed earth ; 

Staccato shoots of corn at birth ; 

Solos of gulls above the sea ; 

Rondos of sunbeams and bumblebees ; 

Marches of clouds at sunset’s glow; 

And slumbering songs of fallen snow. 

World, oh world splendid and strong ! 

Tell me the words ; teach me the song 
To open my heart to God above 
To sing m3" praise and humble love. 


Elizabeth Chapin, ’41 











PHANTASY 


And as I slept I dreamed 

I thought I was in depths of farthest Hell 

Where naught of sunlight nor of joy could reach ; 

Devout in life on earth was I 

But yet, neglecting one small altar of the gods, 

Had been condemned to remain 
Forever in this loathsome place. 

Upward cast I my eyes, to see 

If there was not one bit of mercy in the eyes 

Of this small god, gloating on his marble throne, 

£ £ Is there not a way by which a sinner, I, 

Can ever hope to leave this loathsome place ? 

And can I not by strict attention to thy care 
E’er hope to yet return to sunlit earth?” 

The mocking eyes were dark, and in despair 
I knew that I could never hope to win 
A pardon from that heartless thing, a jealous god. 
But wait, he speaks 

In accents thunderous ; his voice is heard 
In condemnation, ££ Unless another soul 
Will give himself to suffer here in Hell 
For you, you cannot ever hope 
To leave . 9 9 And he was still, 

And I bethought myself, and could not think 
Of any that on earth would leave their place 
To come and suffer here for me. 

But even as I thought, there came another voice 
Pleading to be allowed to come in pain 
For sake of love and mercy rare. 

A youth this was, and one to whom 
I had showed kindness in my former days 
But not enough that he should willing be 
To come and suffer in these loathsome depths 
For only love of me. But yet he did, 

And so I freedom gained, to once again 

Return to blessed earth. And there I sware an oath 

To ne’er neglect the altars of a single god. 

And having dreamed, I woke, and straightway went 
Unto the shrine of each and everyone 
Lest I be cast again in Hell. 


Adelaide Richter, ’40 
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“FINLANDIA” 


Humbly Dedicated to a Country Rent by War 

Summer... .cool blue summer. .The fresh wind sweeping up from the choppy 
waters of Ladoga fjord whipped Christine Hoidahl’s gay flowered skirt around 
her slim knees as she happily followed her lover up the great cliff which scaled 
dizzily above the fjord. Christine ’s heart was about to burst for sheer happiness. 
There on the awe-inspiring peak she had just become engaged to young Evart 
Morgansen, with whom she now raced upward hand in hand. Breathless, she 
begged him to stop. As she sank on a mossy bank, Evart ’s strong arms held her. 
“Darling, are you sure you will be happy ?” 

i ‘ Oh, yes, yes ! ’ ’ she fervently assured him. He was so capable, so good. 
How could she possibly be anything but happy? Already they had planned a 
cunning little cottage above the fjord and — of course their home would be blessed 
by many children. 

Christine carelessly pushed back from around her radiant face, blond locks, 
damp from perspiration. She jumped up, exclaiming “Come on Evart — let’s go 
to the very top ! From there we can even see our house, and the fjord looks so 
beautiful!” Strangely, in spite of the great peace of the surrounding country- 
side and the intense joy in her heart, Christine wanted to capture these precious 
moments and hold them within her forever, for somehow she felt that no one 
could be as completely happy as she without having some disaster just ahead. 
But never mind, today was Sunday, her day with Evart, and tomorrow would 
come soon enough. 


At two A.M. Berta Hoidahl, Christine’s mother, heard Evart ’s car pull up 
at the front of the house. “Oh,” she murmured softly to herself, nestling closer 
to demand, her husband, who was asleep, “I hope Christine and Evart enjoyed 
themselves today. It is so seldom that they can be together because of Evart ’s 
work.” For a long time she had known that they were in love, and soon, she 
supposed, they would be married. Evart had an excellent position with a river 
shipping concern, but it took up so much of his time that he had few chances to 
see Christine. Sunday was his holiday and they always spent the entire day and 
most of the night together. 

Christine tiptoed up the stairs and into her parents’ room. “Mother !” she 
whispered excitedly, “Evart and I are going to be married — he asked me today !” 

“My dear, I am very happy for you. Evart is a grand person and you two 
will be a happy couple ” 


“FINLANDIA” 


o 


The next morning, over toast and coffee, Ole, the older of the two Iloidahl 
sons, offered Christine his congratulations and words of brotherly advice. 
“You’re a darn lucky girl, Chris, to get such a good fellow as Evart. Hang on 
to him and take good care of him. We’ll certainly miss you around here.” 

Jan, aged nine, sleepily told his sister how glad he was that she was to he 
Mrs. Evart Morgansen. He had always idolized Evart, who, whenever he came 
over, always spent some time talking and joking with young Jan. Hurriedly Jan 
ate his breakfast for, having cleverly prevailed upon his brother, he looked 
forward to the fishing trip on the fjord planned for today. Breakfast over, 
together he and Ole slung their fishing equipment into the back of the car and 
sped off to find the best spot for trout. 

### 

These days everyone was happy and at peace. The town was not yet awake 
and Ole thought he had never seen it so tranquil. They drove past sleepy 
apartments, where milkmen were making their daily rounds, past quiet churches, 
not yet having begun the services of the day. Lustily Ole started to sing the 
national anthem, “Finlandia,” and was quickly joined by Jan. The song over, 
Jan, who had been almost bursting with a question through the entire chorus, 
gasped, “Ole, when are you going to get married 1 Chris is younger than you, 
and you ’re not bad looking — haven ’t you got a girl ? ’ ’ 

“All that at once, Jan? I’m going to be a crochety old bachelor — just to tell 
you why to get married maybe! But I’ve got a million girls and they’re all 
crazy about me — satisfied?” 

It was impossible to be blase with a little brother like this snubnosed Peter 
Pan beside him, all freckles, eagerness, and superlatives. Happy — he was happy 
every minute of the day, he carried laughter with him like a bright banner. Ole 
wondered whimsically if he had once been like that without Greta to think 
about. He remembered so clearly the night they had met — she wasn ’t his dream 
girl by any means but there was something in her past analysis, something so 
magnetic that all eyes were on her when she entered a room, or walked down a 
street. His had been two of the eyes on her one year ago when she had just 
entered a room ; and now his life was something of heaven and a good deal more 
of hell. Greta was Mrs. Peder Jensen. He had known that right away but it 
didn ’t seem to help much. They had the same friends — it seemed inevitable that 
they should meet week after week only to fall more and more hopelessly in love. 
Ole felt so terribly helpless; he had tried to run away but it was no use. The 
whole of last summer, he had traveled, and had come back with a single thought 
— to see Greta as quickly as possible. It was easy to talk of divorce but to come 
to the actual issue of telling Peder — neither of them was equal to it. Peder was 
deeply in love with his wife; nothing could hurt him more than a separation 
from her, at her own request. Besides that, theirs was a small crowd — a thing 
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SPLINTERS 


like that would turn their society upside down. They could only wait and hope 
— for what? He tried to focus his mind on what Jan was saying — something 
about the trout — or the freshness of the early morning air. 


Gold and scarlet, gre-en and scarlet sweeping, rushing up the mountain side 
to fall muted, softened, out-of-breath into the mists of the valley — all the 
panoramic glory of a Finnish autumn. Minds and bodies were quickened by the 
cool heady breezes off the fjord. 

In the Hoidahl family all talk was centered on Christine’s approaching 
wedding. She was to wear the gown handed down from mother to daughter 
through the generations — gorgeously embroidered in blu-e that echoed the color 
of her eyes. Suddenly — and almost surprisingly the day came ; Christine and 
Evart were standing as if they heard an angel’s song at the altar repeating the 
old, old words of faith and love eternal. Never, they were sure, had any two 
been so completely happy. 

Every day brought added joy to them — with the promise of years ahead — 
years of the peace and content they found in each other. What was this talk of 
Russia? Only rumor — only someone’s bad dream that could never be realized. 
This was the present. Seize that present and forget the future, said young 
practical Christine — laugh at the black cloud that no one dared mention, that 
might threaten their happiness. Try to forget or disbelieve. 


Father squinting up at the sky, father so gay, so full of fun — now quiet and 
grim at the table — he who always had some time for his youngest, now enter- 
tained in the library with the great doors closed. And always could be heard the 
sound of angry voices raised in protest. Protest against what, Jan could never 
quite overhear — something that put an unaccountable chill in his heart, made him 
look towards the sky like the rest, half fearfully. As custom wills the youngest 
should, he remained silent. He could not risk Ole’s teasing him, making some 
biting remark about the whole incomprehensible affair’s being no business of his. 
These thoughts raced through his head as he pushed his nose further down into 
the blue wool scarf around his neck and blinked his eyes against the piercing 
winter wind. The sky was sullen overhead and the clouds were heavy with a 
threatening blizzard. Maybe that was what all the fuss was about — an early 
winter that might slow up exports. Well, if that was all, grown-ups were a 
funny race, unable to forget their troubles and concentrate on the prospect of 
fine skiing weather. 

Stamping up the broad stone steps of the house, he nearly collided with 
Evart, whose eyes blazed strangely from a set face. Jan, hand on the doorknob, 
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called “Hi!” through chattering teeth, then trudged into the warm friendly 
hallway, tossed his school books on the table and started to struggle out of his 
cumbersome coat. Ole appeared in the living room doorway. Instead of throw- 
ing the night’s newspaper at Jan or at least speaking, he just stood there, twisting 
the paper — just stood there, staring at nothing, his eyes angry and a little sad. 
The house was very quiet. Jan had the impulse to shout, anything to stop the 
eerie silence, the relentless twisting of the paper. “Ole, the paper — I want to 
see it.” 

The hands stopped moving; Ole looked at Jan as if he just realized who was 
there. “Sure, little boy, sorry.” He smiled oddly and handed Jan the paper. 
They both sauntered back to the living room where Jan flopped on the floor and 
spread the paper out before him. Big black headlines that did not mean any- 
thing ; still this silence ; where was everyone ? 

“Mother home, Ole?” 

“Huh? No, no one’s home. Don’t ask me where they’ve all gone either.” 

Quiet set in again; the pictures were decidedly uninteresting. Life was 
boring. ‘ £ What ’s the matter with Evart ? ’ ’ 

“Evart? Nothing.” 

“ There is too, he looked awfully mad at something when he came out.” 
Still silence. Jan got up and turned on the radio. Through the wail of static 
came a man’s voice — intense, vibrating. The voice spoke of Russia — of Stalin — 
of Russian troops and planes. The same talk had gone on for some weeks, but 
now there was an ugly word — invasion, and Finnish men must arm ! What was 
this steady, unemotional voice droning? War! War with Russia? Russia? 
That nation that sprawled out on the map — ready to slip down upon tiny, proud 
Finland? 

The radio snapped off. Ole stood by it, his upper lip caught between his 
teeth — he always did that when he was not quite sure of what to say next. It 
couldn’t be true — -but Ole was not denying it — why had he turned it off ? “Ole, 
are we at war? At school they didn’t tell us. It wasn’t the blizzard coming 
then to make Dad so busy ? Ole, will you go too ? ’ ’ 

“We are at war, but not formall}" yet. It’s pretty recent, so you haven’t 
missed much. Evart and I have joined the ski patrol. Be a long time before 
we really start fighting though — may be that some planes will come over to take 
a look around. Nothing to worry about.” Ole stretched out on the couch and 
blew slow, placid smoke rings up to the ceiling. “I enlisted today.” 

With Ole so calm about the whole business, there could be no cause for worry. 
It all sounded rather exciting. A ski patrol — the older boys have all the fun, 
and he would be in school, dully adding columns of figures, without a hint of 
adventure or thrill. 

“Ole, you don’t suppose there wouldn’t be any school just while the war's 
going on, I mean?” 
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Ole’s eyes didn’t look as careless as his words, “Why no school?” The 
query seemed to satisfy Jan — he was probably mulling the whole thing over. 
Funny, Ole thought, that when you were young almost any answer could keep 
you content — but where was the answer to this war? Surely it could end in 
nothing else but a bloody “Finis” written across the befor-e triumphant anals of 
Finland’s democracy. To look ahead he dared not. At the moment, the honor 
of the country was at stake — a country wanted to fill Russia ’s need for a seaport 
— regardless of the method used, Russia must have her seaport. 

At the thought he felt very old. At the thought of the high price of human 
life with which a seaport would be won, suddenly the futility of his existence, of 
little Jan’s, of Evart’s and Christine’s, of all Finland’s youth, broke upon him. 
If they survived the war, at best a possibility, what then? Would there be a 
purge through Finland? How could he, his family, or any loyal Finn submit 
to the ideals of Communism ? Oh God, he couldn ’t think ahead — it was enough 
now to fight, to do his best, and if he died ? That was surely not the worst. A 
hero who died for his country. “Go ahead, convince yourself,” the voice within 
him said, “Pretend you’re not young; pretend you don’t love life; pretend that 
your future and your dreams aren ’t slipping away like so much sand. ...” And 
what of Greta ? God, if they could only get married and at least have some time 
together before he went away ! He felt so helpless, unable to marry Greta, yet 
loving her and knowing that she loved him. Well, Greta’s husband would have 
to go to Avar too, wouldn ’t he ? What if — no ! What was he thinking of ! Much 
as he loved Greta and wanted her, he couldn ’t think ugly thoughts like that about 
any man 


Shouts rang in the crisp air. Today the ski patrol from Ladoga was to join 
the main forces of the Mannerheim line. Tearful and hysterical farewells Avere 
being said, for not one of those left in the town could be certain that his or her 
loved ones would ever return from that grim expanse of whiteness to which they 
were so bravely venturing for the safety of their country. Christine clung 
fiercely to Evart. ‘ ‘ Darling, ’ ’ she pleaded, ‘ ‘ come back ! come back ! ’ ’ Roughly 
he took her in his arms, trying to hide the smarting tears, for he knew that some- 
where out in the dead white hills lay his doom. . . He knew. As the troop of 
white-clad figures began to move, Evart broke aAvay, quickly bent doAvn to make 
secure his ski-strap, then hove off with Ole. Not wanting Christine to see his 
face, he never turned back. Spontaneously the troop broke into the vigorous 
strains of “Finlandia,” accompanied by the hissing of polished wood across the 
snow 
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This couldn't be war, thought Evart, as he and the others moved silently 
through the hoar-covered trees. The forest in its stark white purity impressed 
him as a symbol of peace, not of bloodshed. There were silvered shrubs, shim- 
mering, opalescent in the sparkling sunlight. Trees, weighted by snow into 
strange clumsy shapes. A gay little stream gurgling and sliding under a layer 
of ice. A mighty pine, white-robed and bent as Father Time. Evart compelled 
himself to put his mind on the instructions for the scouting party to which he, Ole, 
and Peder Jensen had been assigned. They, with twenty-seven others, were to 
swoop down like phantoms from the hills upon a small Russian regiment. The 
regiment, unsuspecting, would never know what had happened. The white 
uniforms were indiscernible against the snow. The entire force seemed nothing 
more than a group of pale gliding shadows intermingling with the frosted shrubs 
and paler drifts. Swiftly they were moving toward the straggling patch of black 
that was the Russian camp. Darting into a windbreak, the only available shelter, 
they showered down a hail of lead, but the Russians were not long in replying. 
The deadly machine guns were brought into action and an ear shattering roar of 
artillery broke the late afternoon quiet. Ole saw Evart fall at his side. Quickly 
he dropped to his knees and bolstered up the hooded head on his lap. “Hurt 
badly ?” 

“I don’t know — it’s so cold I can’t feel much.” Evart was aware that Ole 
sounded very thin and faraway. He hoped vaguely that he had answered the 
question right. He roused himself. “Does it look bad to you?” 

Ole tried not to notice the crimson splotch widening on the snow. “Doesn’t 
look bad to me but I’d better signal the Red Cross just in case.” He did, then 
turned back to the boy lying crumpled in the snow. 

They didn’t speak for quite a while, then — “Ole, I don’t want to die — I love 
Christine too much — Ole ! ’ ’ The dimming eyes closed. Ole watched with grow- 
ing horror the frosty breath growing fainter, and finally disappearing on the 
frigid air. He sat there still supporting the head so strangely quiet. “They’ve 
killed him, they’ve killed Evart — why ? ” He was on his feet— rushing, slipping, 
down the hard-packed snow and suddenly something tore straight through him — 
hurt him more than anything had ever hurt before. Strains of “Finlandia” 
crashed through his head — that day they had started out — Greta’s sea green eyes 
laughing at him — Oh, that pain ! That pain that beat, beat and exploded all his 
being into scalding, tearing agony ! For Finland — yes, sir, I want to join the 
ski patrol. We’ll stop those Russians — yes, to fight for Finland 


Twilight empurpled the sky. The battle was over, and none would have 
known it had ever taken place save for here and there the fact that the snow was 
dyed a lurid red, and that from the cannons’ wild vibrations, the trees had shaken 
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loose their heavy burdens. The branches stirred only slightly — the shadows fell 
darker and longer. Silence except for an occasional birdcall completed this 
sophistry of peace — this hollow dream of serenity. 

-M. M* 
w w w 

It had come as the city had knoAvn it would. Planes whirring through the 
monotony of a grey sky. Planes letting fall destruction that hurtled end on end 
to bring the terror-filled immensity of explosions that rocked and blasted home 
after home. Lagoda was a violent Picasso work in mottled grey smoke — and 
with the approach of night — of black and searing, leaping red. Screams, the 
steady relentless crackle of flames, staccato of gunfire, dull heavy booms, the roar 
and crash of falling masonry, kept up a crescendo of sound that beat upon the 
nerves, and sent some, crazed, into the streets — flailed with a constant barrage of 
bullets. Then — it was over. A silence as exhaustive as the raid set in, while the 
city burned on. The planes Avere really gone. Silence? No. Can't you hear 
the wailing, the mourning of the dying, of the loved ones left alone? Darkness 
to hide the smoking ruins — but the fire — greedy, ruthless fire, flickers and 
illumines a shattered, blackened city, now without a living creature. But wait ! 
There is a small tragic figure that toils toward the forest on the outskirts of the 
city — now stumbling in the dirt of the torn street — always calling, “Ole! Ole! 
Where are you, Ole ” 

Teeto Lincoln, ’40 
Mary Ellen Winship, ’40 

§ 

A HOUSE 

Deserted and alone it stands, 

This house of bygone years ; 

But memories cling around it yet 
Of laughter and of tears. 

Broken glass has fallen 
On a cold and dusty floor, 

And hanging from its hinges 
Is an old decrepit door ; 

Rooms are bare and empty 
With plaster falling down — 

But there ’s an air of being lived in 
Which still seems all around. 

If this old house could talk, 

What stories it might tell ! 

But it keeps these secrets hidden, 

And perhaps it’s just as well. 


Julie Van Vliet, ’41 
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SOCKS MAKE THE MAN 

Mr. James O’Malley’s suits were quiet and genteel, for his wife purchased 
them, but his true taste appeared in his socks, carefully chosen by himself, and 
exhibited only to his intimate friends, who beheld them in wonder and admiration. 

Mr. O’Malley had a plump, well-fed look. His shining red cheeks fairly 
glowed with health. His tummy was just large enough to look prosperous, with- 
out being ludicrous. He had, if the truth must be told, a slight double chin, but 
he refused to admit this. “ Everyone’s got a little crease about the chin in 
certain positions, ’ ’ he said. The hair on his head had once been thicker, but he 
brushed it so that the bare spots were hardly noticeable ; his followers still thought 
him a fine figure of a man, which he was. 

His party ruled the city and his mayor ruled the party, and he was the 
mayor’s right-hand man. He was popular among his friends and, almost as 
important, the voters of the town. 

In the home Jimmy was not quite so powerful. The social lion became a 
kitten in the hands of his wife Dora. Dora paid no attention to Mr. 0 ’Malley ’s 
wishes. Rather, Mr. O’Malley paid attention to his wife. She bought a scorn- 
ful white Persian kitten, christened ‘ ‘ Sweety, ’ ’ the time when Jimmy was offered 
a nice terrier pup ; so of course Jimmy refused the offer. She served mushrooms, 
which gave him hives, on all important occasions including her husband ’s birth- 
day, and he ate them without a murmur. 

There was only one thing Dora was not allowed to touch. This was his 
precious collection of one hundred and thirty-seven pairs of socks. The dirty 
ones were sent to David Wang’s laundry. They were the only things not washed 
at home. If they needed darning, Jimmy took them to Mrs. Dunn, his landlady 
in his bachelor days, for he was convinced that she was the only person who could 
do them justice. Jimmy was lion in business, a lamb to his wife, but he was as a 
mother with children with his socks. 

One sunny afternoon in October, Mrs. O’Malley went to see her friend, 
Gladys Sullivan. Gladys was one of the friends left over from the days before 
her husband had entered politics. Dora never invited her to dinner any more, 
but quite often she still went to talk to Gladys, and told her how important, 
wealthy, and influential in the social and political world the O’Malleys had be- 
come. During their chat they arrived as usual at the topic of the thoughtlessness 
of husbands. Dora mentioned her husband’s socks. 

‘ ‘ Really, Gladys, you’d never believe what a baby Jim is about those socks of 
his! As if they were anything that should be seen in public. You never saw 
anything so awful in your life. ’ ’ 

Gladys tsk-tsked sympathetically with her tongue. “Darling, I wouldn't 
let John have such things in his possession.” (Gladys’ husband didn’t really 
possess anything at all.) “Why don’t you give a few of the worst pairs to the 
maid ? He ’d never miss them, he has so many. ’ ’ 
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Dora thought about this for several days, revolving the idea in her mind. 
At last, one day when Jimmy said he would be late at the office, she cautiously 
went upstairs to his bureau, looked both ways before she opened the drawer, and 
selected six pairs one a deep cerise with fine blue stripes, one pair of a green and 
purple plaid, one pair banded in yellow, blue, and pink, one pair of brown and 
chartreuse terry, one pair of solid scarlet, and one pair of orange and royal blue 
silk. These six pairs she tied in a little package and gave to her maid Ellen 
Marie for her boy-friend, abolishing her doubts as to what Mr. O’Malley would 
say with the statement, “Out of one hundred and thirty-seven pairs he’ll never 
know if six are missing.” So on her date that night Ellen Marie presented the 
package to Joe Papaloosky, who was most pleased and wore the banded pair to 
work the next day. 

Now Joe was an errand boy in the daily paper of Garfield City, “The 
Garfield City Morning Town Crier.” With his socks on he was, for the first 
time, noticed by Farell, the Town Crier’s crack reporter. 

“Pretty swell socks you got on there, boy,” he remarked. 

“Yes, sir. My girl’s maid up at Mr. O’Malley’s house, and she gave me six 
pairs of his. Do you know, he’s got a hundred and thirty-seven pairs?” 

“Do you suppose you could bring me your other five pairs? I could use 
them for my feature in the Sunday paper on “The Hobbies of Men You Know.” 

So in the Sunday Garfield City Morning Town Crier there appeared a 
picture of the socks, and a long article on how even a great man like Mr. 0 ’Malley, 
the mayor’s right-hand man, was at heart a simple homebody like you and me. 

Jimmy was rather pleased, for it was excellent publicity, but Mrs. 0 ’Malley 
was horrified. The day after the story appeared in the paper, therefore, at a 
tea she was having for the social leaders of the city, she was amazed and 
astonished when Mrs. Whitcomb said to her : 

“Do you know, Dora — you don’t mind if I call you Dora, do you? — my 
husband has been collecting socks for years, but he said he never saw anything like 
those pairs of Mr. O’Malley’s. He wondered if he could come over and look at 
them some time. ’ ’ 

Dora spent the rest of the party in a daze. To have Mrs. Whitcomb call her 
by her first name ! To have her want Mr. Whitcomb to visit them ! And to have 
her husband’s despised socks bring this about!! Dear old Jimmy, she must do 
something nice to surprise him. She picked up the phone, called the Sullivan’s 
number, and said : 

“Gladys, you know how you always admired Sweety so? Well, my husband 
and I think we really would like an Airdale pup and we can ’t have both, so would 
you like Sweety for a present ? ’ ’ 


Katherine Safford, ’43 
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THE GHOST WRITER 

A whimsical play — imaginative , hut wholly plausible. 

Characters : — 

A Ghost — an agreeable, human ghost and perhaps not at all unusual. 

John — a young secretary who comes home very fatigued tonight after a long 
working day. 

Place : — The meagre living room of a bachelor’s home. 

Time : — 11 :15 P. M. 


John : Who — who ’s there ? 

Ghost : I am, and don’t bother me. 

John : But I — I can ’t see you. Where are you ? What are you doing ? 

Ghost : I’m trying to find a typewriter. And of course you can’t see me ; I’m a 
ghost. 

John : You’re a what? 

Ghost : I ’m not in the habit of repeating things. 

John : Well, all right, but I don’t believe in ghosts, and what’s more, they can’t 
speak. They just make weird noises. 

Ghost : Can I help it if I am a very high class ghost? Ah, here’s one. 

John : One what? 

Ghost : A typewriter, silly. I told you I was looking for one. 

John: But — but you — what would a — a ghost want with a typewriter? 

Ghost : If you used your head, you could figure that out for yourself. 

John : Oh well, be stubborn if you like. — Ouch ! Who did that ? 

Ghost : I did. Move so I can get at this desk. 

John : Since I can’t see you, and you seem to be a very agreeable kind of ghost, 

would you mind telling me just what you are doing in my house ? 

Ghost : I’m doing exactly what any other ghost would do. I’m haunting. 

John : But why the typewriter ? 

Ghost : I shall answer that question and only that question ; then you must stop. 

John : Oh, all right. 

Ghost : I received orders from headquarters to haunt this house tonight, but I 
have to finish this article for the Ghost Gazette which comes out next 
week. Now stop bothering me ! 

John: I’d love to know what kind of stuff one would find to interest a lot of 

ghosts, but I guess I’ll never know. I suppose the Gazette is just full of 

spooky ways to frighten people, and the latest capers of you ghosts. 

Ghost: Certainly not! You’re just being old-fashioned. In fact this article 
(if I ever finish it) is titled “What the Well-dressed Ghost Will Wear.” 

John: You mean you actually aren’t wearing a sheet? 
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Ghost : 


John : 
Ghost : 

John : 
Ghost : 

John : 

John : 
Ghost : 


Don’t be absurd. Why, the last sheet that was worn in my family 
belonged to my great-grandfather, and he only wore it when his suit 
was at the cleaner’s. Why, we’re so up-to-date that the lady ghosts are 
wearing their hair down again, because that new fad is just not in 
fashion anymore with us ghosts. 

Well, then if you haven’t got on a sheet, just what are you wearing ? 

My, it ’s a shame you can ’t see it. I ’ve got a brand new suit that I bought 
for the party I ’m going to later tonight. Oh, if you could only see it ! 
Red and green checks with a purple tie and hat. Colors are coming 
back, you know. 

No, I didn’t know; not that loud anyway. But how long are you going 
to stay here ? 

Oh, I ’m going in a few minutes ; just as soon as I can finish this article. 
— Ah, I’ve got it. — Well, that’s done. I hope I’ve done a good haunt- 
ing job because I’ve got to keep on the boss’s good side. You don’t seem 
very frightened, though. 

I’m perfectly willing to cooperate, if you’ll only tell me whose ghost 
you are. I don’t recognize you. 

Why, you shouldn’t recognize me, because I’m just pinch-hitting for 
Allen Drew ’s ghost. Heh, heh. He had to do the inviting for the party 
tonight. What fun we’re going to have. 

But aren’t you in the wrong house? Mrs. Allen Drew lives across the 
street. I’m afraid you have made a drastic mistake. 

What ? I ’m in the wrong place ? Oh dear ! Then I ’d better rush over 
there, do a quick job, and scoot on up to the old Barrington mansion on 
Grover Hollow Road. Oh boy, what a spree! Well, thanks for the 
typewriter. It needs a new ribbon, but thanks just the same. So long. 

The End 


3 


Charmion Lyon, ’40 


NOCTURNE 


The moon behind the roof was bold 

And filtered through the blue-black trees, 

Casting fleeting shadows that mocked at me. 

The fire beyond the hedge was proud 
And flicked through the lead-edged panes, 
Forming prancing figures I might have dreamed. 


I watched until the sun came back 
And startled them with one bright stare, 

Knowing faded nocturnes were safe with me. 

Ruth IIine, ’40 
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DATES ARE DATES, BUT--! 

There are some stories which are better left untold; however, this is just 
one of those unexplainable things. Of course, I didn’t have to do it, but what is 
a poor girl to do when, on a nice rainy day, her roommate comes running into the 
room looking as though she had just seen “the” man, and says, “Penny, I’ve 
got it! It’s colossal, stupendous. I tell you, I’ve got it — ” 

“What, the measles?” I asked, trying not to imagine what strange malady 
had my roommate in its clutches. 

“Well, it’s a bureau, or at least sort of a one.” 

“We already have two of those,” I said (hoping I didn’t sound too 
ignorant). 

“Not that kind, dim-wit,” she affectionately told me, with a far-away look 
in her eye. 

I’d gotten to know that look, for it had been the warning signal of many of 
our seemingly destructive “experiments.” 

As my face remained one big question mark, she elaborated on her scheme. 
“ It’s a date bureau. To get girls dates for dances and things.” 

I looked at what I took to be the remnants of a fairly sane, if not sensible 

girl. 

“Not that I want to sound curious, or ungrateful, but where do we get the 
dates from, Liz?” (“Liz” is short for Elizabeth, which is her real name). 

Liz looked at me pityingly and explained as she would to her six-year-old 
brother — that is, if she had one. “Why there are hundreds of men who would be 
glad to date one of us.” 

“Wish I'd find one,” I complained bitterly. (I’ve really had a very hard 
life). 

“That’s what the bureau is for, to find men for all the girls who haven’t 
any.” 

“All right, I bite,” I murmured. Peace settled upon our cozy room for a 
while. 

It was a week later; our little “dresser” was thriving beautifully. No one 
had wanted any dates and so far everything was quiet. Prom, however, was 
looming in the too near future. What’s more, we needed fourteen men badly. 
Liz and I offered our services, but we were firmly if not politely refused. Never- 
theless, it was a desperate situation, and in the end the girls came around begging 
us to do something. 

I should have known better than to leave it all up to Liz. — I remember the 
time she got up a petition against such long working hours, and the principal — 
Well, as I was saying, I should have known better, but per usual I didn't. She 
went about her business with a sort of angelic smile, and after a great deal of 
phoning announced that everything was fixed up. This should have warned me. 
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The night of Prom descended heavily upon us. Those of us who knew who 
our dates were, managed to be happy about the whole thing, but those who had 
entrusted their fates to the hands of my most esteemed roommate were praying 
fervently. At exactly seven o’clock, which was when the “ brawl” started, a fleet 
of taxis drew up at the door. The doors to the taxis flew open and out fell — and 
I do mean fell — fourteen men. — Now don’t stop me here! These weren’t the 
ordinary run of men ; these were the kind you find in only one place. That is on 
a ship. Yes, they were plain sailors; the correct lingo, I believe, is “gobs.” 
The girls turned and looked at Liz, who suddenly felt ill and decided she oughtn ’t 
go downstairs. 

I muttered a soft, ‘ ‘ Come what may, ’ ’ and went forth. 

Well, our Prom was a glorified Navy day. The band played “Anchors 
Aweigh,” which made everything very cozy and gave it that personal touch. 
Judging from the stimulating if rather forced talk around me, the dance was 
progressing at a rather frigid pace. 

The end of the evening finally came. The girls got the Navy shipped for 
home and we all went wearily up to bed. At least that ’s where the girls started 
for. Upon reaching the top stair, however, there was a mad rush for our room. 
Thinking there might be a massacre in which I could be of some help, I tagged 
along. Liz was leaning out the window waving farewell to the last of the 
Mohicans — I mean gobs. The girls whirled her around. 

“Now, just what was the big idea?” one of ’em said. 

“It’s this way, the fleet’s in” — she started to explain. 

“You’re telling us,” I said gloweringly. 

“Don’t interrupt,” Liz went on — “And I wanted to give you all a surprise. 
I called up my uncle, who is a commander in the Navy, and asked him to get me 
fourteen distinguished, nice, down-to-earth men. Those were them, ’ ’ she finished 
ungrammatically. 

“It was a surprise, all right, and if they had been any more down to earth 
they would have crawled,” a humorist in the group announced. “As for being 
distinguished — phooey!” With this parting shot the horde made a dramatic 
but sleepy exit. 

“I suppose you’re mad at me, too?” Liz asked defiantly after the female 
vultures had left. 

“No, dear, just a little provoked.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, what harm could fourteen sailors do?” 

“No harm,” I answered quietly; “it was just a little surprising and dis- 
couraging too that not one of them could speak the king’s English.” 

I must admit Elizabeth was properly astonished. Her mouth dropped open 
and her eyes bulged. 

“Couldn't speak English!” she shouted. “Oh my garden seed.” 

I looked at her and sweetly murmured, “Thus endeth the first lesson — I 

k°P e * ’ Julie Van Vliet, ’41 




School Spates 
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ANDOVER RETURN 


On January 20th, Andover more than repaid us for our earlier efforts with a 
return dance given in the Sawyer Room. By the way, if any one knows who 
invented these paper-soled evening slippers for members of the fairer sex, kindly 
let us know for we ’d love to tell them how it feels after dancing your life away on 
marble floors. (But it was worth it !) We had such a lot of fun, especially those 
of us who were signed up by our current flames from the first Glee Club dance 
and others of us who were pleasantly surprised by our “ blind dates.” All in all 
it was a wonderful dance and Rogers Hall casts a vote of thanks to Andover for 
such a marvelous evening. 

S. A. C. 


3 

FAIRLEE 


Our “ golden chariot” was completely swamped with skiis and suit cases; 
even a portable radio was to be found in the melee. Once on the train we felt 
very proud of our private car, and had a thoroughly enjoyable time “guzzling” 
cokes. At Fairlee we were met by station wagons and driven across the frozen 
lake to Bonnie Oaks. Oh’s and Ah’s! of delight echoed from one end of the 
building to the other when we were shown our rooms — such soft beds! After 
eating (or rather overeating) a delicious dinner, we set out to explore the sur- 
rounding countryside and ended our first evening there by a sleigh ride around 
the lake. 
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All Saturday was devoted to skiing, ice skating and tobogganing. Yet about 
five in the afternoon it seemed as though this winter resort had suddenly turned 
into a beauty parlor. Many evidences of curlers and cold cream were sighted 
— and cries of dismay arose upon the discovery that there was no water to be had. 
Reason for all this preparation — the much looked forward to dance with Dart- 
mouth. The boys arrived in time for dinner and stayed long enough to enjoy 
some dancing — music furnished by the nickelodeon. That night, long after time 
for good little girls to be asleep, could still be heard happy sighs and such re- 
marks as — “Do you think he’ll write?” and “Wasn’t he simply divine!” 

Up bright and early next morning (for further information concerning our 
early rising, ask Miss Breeden) to do as much as we could in the remaining few 
hours. Many saddened faces when the time for departure came about. The 
conversation, on our way back to school, concerned the wonderful time we had 
had, while the humor on the return trip was furnished by Phyllis Langevin, who 
most dexterously put her foot through a train window, not being able to manage 
skiis, ski boots, a suitcase, and skates all at the same time. 

Let’s hope that another year rolls by quickly in order that we can go to 
Fairlee again. 

J . r . 

3 

DRAMATICS NOTES 


Again, under the direction of Miss Norris, the Dramatics Class has enter- 
tained us with its talent. Sunday afternoon, March 10th, we tripped eagerly over 
to the gym to see two scenes from Edna Berber’s Stage Door. Being at the im- 
pressionistic age (so we’ve been told) we, of course, were thrilled by the plot 
revolving around stage life. The only regretful criticism we have is that we 
wished there had been time to present the entire play. 

The cast, in order of appearance on the stage, follows : 

Bernice Elsa Walker 

Olga Janet Werner 

Big Mary Joanne Jordan 

Little Mary Betsy Stewart 

Ann Pat Wilkins 

Bobby Joanne Fitz 

Madeline Phyllis Langevin 

Judith Barbara Jacob 

Mrs. Orcutt Carolyn Minor 

Louise Eleanor Plumb 

Kay Hamilton Julie Van Vliet 

Jean Maitland Shirley Ann Collette 

Terry Randall Jean Ford 

R. IL 
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CAE, KAVA, AND BASKETBALL 

With Cae leaning perilously over the balcony to shout and Kava yelling 
lustily from the stage where their cute cheer leaders looked like a chorus front 
line, amid wild cheering, the 1940 Cae-Kava basketball game got under way. The 
first quarter was fast and it looked like anybody’s game. Cae mad-e the first 
point on a foul shot, but Kava followed up with two baskets. In the second 
quarter Carol Minor and Ginney Carman, Kava forwards, broke loose. They 
slipped away from their guards and sank four baskets in quick succession. Half- 
time found Kava safely in the lead. The teams departed for their secret pep 
meetings and lemon parties. Cae and Kava routers gave an exhibition of spirited 
cheering to the teachers w T ho sat bundled in their fur coats as though they were at 
a football game. The last half showed some improvement in Cae Team. They 
had the ball a good proportion of the time. But they couldn’t do anything more 
than keep Kava in check and the gam,e ended with the score 20-9. 

It was a good game; even the Caes weren’t sad afterwards. The banquet 
was beautiful and a very happy affair. Carolyn and Marjorie Ann gave excellent 
speeches, and Mrs. McGay was back ! As a special treat there were movies after 
dinner ; some showed us skating on the flooded hockey field. 

Teams 


Cae 


Eames 

Werner 

Jordan, B. (capt.) 
Proctor 
Lincoln 
Donnell 
Suls 
Kitching 
Wenigmann 
Johnson 


Kava 
Minor 
Carman 
Newell (capt.) 
Thomas 
Biggs 

Cunningham 

Sals 

Lambert 

Sargent 

Leach 

3 

THE EXETER DANCE 


M. E. D. 


On Saturday evening, March 16th, with the cry of “All Aboard,” we em- 
barked upon the S. S. Exeter for one of the gayest dances of the year. The 
dance committee had decorated the gym with a gang plank, portholes, life savers, 
and what not to achieve a nautical effect. It was here that we encountered 
“those Exeter men” for the first time this year. They not only provided us with 
amusing (is that the correct word) dancing partners and a swing band that could 
compete with the top ten, but presented a Glee Club concert to which we can 
easily give due praise. I think that on the whole every one had a good time and 
the dance was a nice climax to school activity before that long looked forward to 
vacation. Q m 



KAVA BASKET BALL TEAM 



CAE BASKET BALL TEAM 
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THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


There would be something lacking if we failed to conclude the winter term 
sans Gilbert & Sullivan. This year The Glee Club spent many well-rewarded 
hours for the final production of The Pirates of Penzance. May we thank Miss 
LeButt and Miss Norris for their patient and critical directing and also Miss 
White for the splendid scenery. 

Peeking in the gym at the dress rehearsal, we found the gayly-dressed 
bronzed pirates rather startling as they pranced about with little girls and 
clowning policemen ! But as the rehearsal progressed, we decided the Major- 
General’s wards would probably find good husbands, even among the Pirates. 

The entire Glee Club, cast in the following roles, gave a commendable per- 
formance. 


THE CAST 


Major-General Stanley 

The Pirate King 

Samuel, his lieutenant 

Frederic, the Pirate Apprentice 

Sergeant of Police 

Mabel ] 

Edith 1 Major-General 


j-tuwvov oua ycni 

.... . ....Adelaide Richter 


...Louise Sargent 


...Eleanor Plumb 
....Carolyn Minor 
.Katherine Wood 


Kate j Stanley’s Wards 

Isabel J 

Ruth, Pirate Maid-of-all-work 


Edith I 
Kate f 



i Jean Ford 


..Mary Ellanor Donnell 


Chorus of Pirates 


Miriam Jackson 
Polly Kitching 
Susanna Lambert 


Phyllis Langevin 
Charmion Lyon 
Jane Robertson 


Elizabeth Stewart 


Chorus of Police 


Joanne Fitz 
Jean Jeffers 
Ruth Newell 


Priscilla Robertson 
Betty Scalise 
Betsy Wenigmann 


Lora in e Wilson 


Chorus of Girls 


Barbara Jacob 
Barbara Tohnson 
Patricia Lyon 


Anne Biggs 
Shirley Collette 
Joan Dursthoff 


Frances Williams 


R. H. 



Scenes from “THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE’ 
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ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 

January 

14th. — Margaret Adams, our former monologist, gave several enjoyable skits. 
We especially liked “At the Photographer's. " 

19th — Oh's and ah’s were in store while the Caes ate “heaps" of hot dogs and 
delicious ice cream puffs — W oe be to our figures ! 

21st — Betty's father, Mr. Scalise, discussed what makes up a good per- 
sonality. 

22nd — Once again we were carried away when Dr. Raiguel spoke upon the 
present war situation. 

26th — Everybody decked out in the latest ski togs; off to Fairlee for a grand 
weekend. 

February 

2nd — Kava supper was a howling success. Even though the chefs differed 
on their methods of cooking hot dogs. 

4th — We were all glad to welcome back Nancy Byrd Turner and her appeal- 
ing poetry. How good she is with negro dialect. 

5th — Last minute cramming. Hushed whispers of “I’ll never be able to pass 
this" — and so on to exams. 

8th — Last of exams — And to recuperate, we all went to the movies — Such 
dissipation ! 

11th — Mrs. Dunbar of the Katharine Gibbs School gave good advice on the 
essentials of becoming a capable secretary. 

15th — A regular old-fashioned blizzard- — And how grand it was to have no 
school. 

16th — Rogers Hall was well represented at the Andover Prom — Tommy 
Reynolds had a “marvie" orchestra — And home again with happy hearts and 
hurting feet. 

17th — Thanks to the blizzard we enjoyed a grand sleigh ride — with cocoa 
awaiting us back at school. 

March 

2nd — Local talent did wonderfully well in the Paint and Powder Show. 
Now we all want to take a weekend at Sun Valley. 

3rd — Miss Bouve spoke to us on The Bouve School. Maybe gym really is 
more fun than we used to think it was. 

6th — Miss Avery, in another of her inimitable talks, told us of “Inside 
Germany." The concentration camps are more horrible than we ever imagined. 

18th — Senior rings were given out and now we really do feel like seniors. 

20th — Breakfast in the cold dawn. Catching a seven-fifteen train. “Good- 
bye, see you in two weeks ’ ’• — Oh ! who said that ? 


J. F. 



C ’est La Vie 

A S Miss Jones got up before the 
class, Suzy’s heart sank down and 
down until it got to her shoelaces, and 
there it stayed nicely put. On the 
blackboard that inexorable piece of 
chalk was moving steadily along, and 
this was composition class. Suzy took 
a bite of pencil and looked again at the 
list of topics from which she was sup- 
posed to choose and write a paper in 
forty minutes. The topics ranged from 
a well-remembered vacation to hobbies, 
and Suzy, being a bit obtuse, couldn’t 
remember ever having had a hobby nor 
doing anything in her vacations but 
make mud pies. Thinking that maybe 
Miss Jones would just as soon have a 
few pictures as nothing, she drew some 
profiles of astonishingly beautiful 
blondes on the margin of her paper. 
While in this creative art mood, she 
also drew some people on a sidewalk. At 
this point her mind refused to produce 
any more pictures so she turned to that 


The 

Qampus Owl 


aimless scribbling known among con- 
noisseurs of fine art as “doodling.” 
Suzy was an expert doodler. By the 
time the period was over, she had done 
two papers of the kind of work seen in 
any telephone booth. And she got a B 
for oinginality. Such is life. 

A. E. 

Iloiv to Make a Fool of Oneself 

I T was quite late, one dark rainy 
night. As a rule, I ’m not the 
nervous type, but that night as I 
pushed my money in the slot of the jolt- 
ing bus, I had many qualms. 

Pulling my coat closely around me, I 
straightened my shoulders and stepped 
off the bus. After a few hesitant steps, 
I hastily glanced behind me and saw a 
tall dark man jump olf the bus and 
start in my direction. I hurried up the 
steep country hill, forcing myself to 
watch the weird shadows that the night 
cast about under the glow of an all too 
infrequent, flickering street-lamp. I 
heard the man cough, a sound which 
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was muffled by the pelting rain. I 
looked at him again quickly — my imag- 
ination distorted him like a wavering 
mirror — a long hooked nose, heavy 
black eyebrows, a drooping mouth and 
narrowed black eyes which were barely 
visible beneath his low black hat. 

The faster I walked, the faster he 
seemed to go. The shadow of the bare 
tree branches danced eerily, casting 
strange patterns on the shining black 
street. Again I thr-ew a frightened 
glance over my shoulder. Would that 
man ever cease following me ? I stood 
very still, fascinated, and watched him. 
He seemed to be a part of the intricate 
design made by the wet grasping 
branches of the swaying trees. The 
wind howled, lashing the cold rain 
against my cheeks. Terrified by the 
night, the wind, and the rain, and most 
of all by the menacing man coming 
closer and closer, I turned and fled. 

The man coughed again and there 
seemed to be a note of mirth in that 
cough. Angrily I stopped still — why 
was I running ? To test my nerve and 
courage, I forced myself to turn about 
and walk slowly past the man. He 
halted a moment, looked at me quiz- 
zically with raised eyebrows and went 
on. Again I looked at him — why that 
was Douglas MacIntyre, a friend of the 
family ’s. 

Again 1 changed my direction. Ap- 
proaching him cautiously, I called 
cheerily, “Is that you Doug?” 

The man stopped, “I was wondering 
when you were going to speak to me.” 

I hastened to say, “I just recognized 
you, the night is so dark and all — ” 


“You seem to be doing a lot of extra 
walking. ’ ’ 

I hope he didn’t see me blush. “Yes, 
nice night for walking, isn’t it Doug?” 

J. D. 

Wrong-way Corrigan 

W HAT happened to those seven 
girls returning from a week-end, 
who found themselves in a taxi on the 
way to Bradford with a bill for $5.00 
(the end of a perfect day) ? I think the 
taxi man got gypped ! 



I T seems that one of our younger 
glamour gals was chosen to be in the 
Queen’s Court at K. U. A. Since she 
is very modest, we are a little late 
(better late than never) in saying 
‘ ‘ Congratulations. ’ ’ 

The Dictionary, Please 

W HO was the bright little thing (a 
senior, too) who astounded her 
class and teacher, by asking what 
Americans are “illegible” for citizen- 
ship? Frankly, we think it might be 
rather nice to know. J Y Y 

Almost Any Time Winter Term 
Dear Mazie : 

Listen ! Me and the girls were up at 
Jerry’s the other day and you wouldn’t 
believe the dope I heard. I guess 
there’s something softening about sit- 
ting on your imagination and reading 


THE CAMPUS OWL 
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magazines. You don’t have any ideas 
of buying. Those gals sure do talk 
about men ! 

Money trouble is the most contagious 
disease ! I practically burst into tears 
whenever I think of all the beautiful 
week-ends ruined by a lack of cash and 
all the satisfying cases of indigestion 
saved, and all the dimes that don’t go 
into the offering boxes at Church ! 

Mentioning Church kind of reminds 
me of Lent which has been going on for 
an awful long time and still I can’t see 
that the gals who gave up hearty -eating 
are any thinner ! And along the same 
line — this’ll kill you — everyone’s read- 
ing the Bible and these little Forward 
booklets that we got at Church ! Maybe 
we’re having a Religious Reformation 
right here at school ! 



And listen ! We ’ve got something else 
here too! It’s a piece called “Lamp- 
light” recorded by Hal Kemp ages 
ago. And Skinny Ennis sings it so 
throbby and sad. We sit around and 
droop and weep ! We’ve got the Conga 
too — some fun ! 

Kid, I got to write a letter to my 
fourth best beau now ! Answer me soon 
and tell me some more of these cute 
little stories. 

Love ’n kisses, 

Mabel 
M. E. D. 


America Reads the News 

A FTER the newspaper has been 
picked to pieces by the rest of the 
family, then I may gather from various 
parts of the room its scattered remains 
and start my daily perusal. 

The first page is only good for a 
quick glance at the headlines, a mourn- 
ful shake of the head — my heart beats 
faster as I turn to the Funnies Section 
and beginning with “Mutt and Jeff,” 
I read every cartoon, every word. Neal 
O’Hara’s column occupies the space be- 
side the Funnies, though of interest, is 
decidedly annoying. There is some- 
thing colossally conceited about “Take 
it From Me ! ’ ’ besides the fact that he 
asks several out-of-the-way questions 
which always catch one ’s eye at the top 
of the column ; that it is then necessary 
to hunt for the answers by going 
through the entire column is confusing 
to say the least. Below “Take It From 
Me” is a small cartoon entitled “What 
is Wrong With This Picture” — (the 
answer to be found at the bottom of the 
page; thus far I have never guessed 
right) usually it portrays some elderly 
man pattering about in the snow with- 
out galoshes, or minus a necktie. “To- 
day’s Best Smiles” are not worth a. 
sickly grin — it being the third or fourth 
time I have heard the joke — decidedly 
unfunny in the first place. 

Having read the entire page I turn 
through the paper at random — gen- 
erally reading George Anetlieil’s “Boy 
Advises Girl,” always an amusing 
column, on the order of ‘ 4 Advice to the 
Lovelorn,” with a more personal touch. 
On the same page is “Your Fashion 
Horoscope.” What to wear or what 
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not to wear if you are short and fat, 
have an angular face, etc. A quick 
look through the rest of the paper ac- 
companied by much rattling and eye- 
strain finishes my intellectual past- 
time. I settle back feeling modern, 
well-informed, in close touch with cur- 
rent matters — I could be another 
Dorothy Thompson — I really know 
what is going on. M. e W. 

Why Make a Bed? 

As you’ve made your bed, 

You’ll lie in it ; 

When you are tired, 

You’ll sigh in it; 

When you are sad, 

You ’ll cry in it ; 

Some day probably, 

You’ll die in it; 

Sometimes I think I ’m out of my head 
To spend such an effort in making a 
bed. 11. N. 

Sophisticated 

The cigarette ash dropped swiftly 
Into the Pullman ashtray. 

She sat there, poised and complacent, 
Her legs crossed and her head thrown 
Back so that the light hit the 
Tendons of her neck and brought 
Them into vivid relief. 

So it was that a certain glamourous 
Movie star posed at the Troc, or some 
Famous deb at 21. 

Vacation, back to the home she had 
Left so long and yet so short a 
Time ago. 

Changed? Perhaps, at least not the 
Frightened little girl in a reefer 
Waving goodbye to a minute dot at the 
Platform, utterly eclipsed by the 
Smoky station. 

For weeks she had pictured herself 
Alighting from the train, pausing 


Briefly on the steps to glance 
About her, then a nod of recognition 
To her mother, who would be there to 
Meet her. 



If she had time, she might even pause 
To fix her hat, and then kiss her 
Mother on the cheek with a little 
Murmur, “ Careful, darling; my lip- 
stick, 

You know.” that had so impressed 
Her in Love Returns. 

The train stopped ; 

Hesitantly it slid into its 
Accustomed groove, panting and blow- 
ing 

Steam from its pipes and boiler. 

She arose gracefully and went to 
The platform, smartly dressed in 
A shiny black suit. 

She adjusted her hat and tipped 
The grinning black porter. 

The crowd about her was dispersing 
Rapidly. People with hats askew 
And arms interlinked walked towards 
The station, their eyes bright 
With tears sometimes. Occasionally 
A few people hurried up the steps 
Alone, the red caps bounding along 
Behind them like little black monkeys, 
Clutching an armful of suitcases. 

She pretended to be in search of 
Her bags, while a little lost 
Feeling crept over her. 

Suddenly she saw that familiar 
Face and she leaped from behind the 
Bags and cried out, 4 1 Mommie ! ’ ’ 


J. W. 
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Engagements : 

Phyllis Falter of Massena, New York, to Mr. James Logan Schrieber, of 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marriages : 

On March 16, Elizabeth Ohl to Mr. Samuel C. Withers, Jr., in New Rochelle, 
New York, at the First Methodist Church. 


Births : 

On March 6th, a daughter, Susan, to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Randall, 
(Jessie Archer), Dudley, Mass. 

* 

Items of Interest : 

Miss Peggy Beebe, class of 1936, called at Rogers Hall on March 2nd. 

Tish Payne and Dot Young, both of Bradford Junior College, came back to 
visit some of their former schoolmates on March 1st. 

Miss Lucy Wheeler, president of her house at Pine Manor, has called several 
times at Rogers Hall this term. 
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Elaine del Castillo, of Edgewood Park, called on March 17th. 

Betty Woodruff of Bradford has also been a frequent visitor to Rogers Hall. 
Jean Forbes and Mary Alice Bissell of Edge wood Park have temporarily left 
school and have embarked upon an extensive tour of the United States. They 
intend to drive to the west coast and return in time to resume their studies at 
Edgewood Park in the fall term of 1940. 

We hear that Hilly Pratt is now situated with the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, in Boston. 

Maiy Elizabeth Stevens is a member of the Good Cheer Society, a charitable 
organization in Nashua, New Hampshire. 

Captain and Mrs. Maro F. Hammond, (Peggy Freshman), are venturing 
along the Atlantic Coast with weekend groups and vacationists in their yacht, 
“ Night Witch/’ with their headquarters at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

Harriet Blaney now has a position as secretary to the Public Relations Ad- 
viser of the Savings Bank Association of Massachusetts, and is living at 33 West 
Cedar Street, in Boston. 

Rogers Hall was well represented at this year’s annual Paint and Powder 
Show in Lowell, by both alumnae and undergraduates. Represented in the fol- 
lowing roles : 

President : 

Dorothy Harden Fairbanks. 

Featured Roles : 

Peggy Palmer, Nancy Robertson, Laura Pearson Pratt, Katherine Clapp, 
Virginia Rogers, Virginia Baker. 

Skaters : 

Martha Murphy, Marjorie Ann Proctor, Dorothy Fairbanks, Nancy Lee 
Hatch, Sally Foster, Patricia Ellison, Theodate Kimball Coughlin. 

Dancers : 

Barbara Damon, Catherine McQuade, Jane Robertson, Ann Scribner, Betty 
Seekins, Betsy Wenigmann, Gladys Murphy, Betty Pratt, Ellen Richardson, 
and Muriel Harris. 
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Marche 




The girls of Cae and 
Kava may meet as rivals 
when it comes to tennis, 
ice hockey, and the like 
. . . . but they meet on 
common ground when it's 
a question of CLOTHES. 
No matter what the 
occasion, a basketball 
match or a “strictly for- 
mal", CAE .... KAVA 
and the BON MAR- 
CHE make an unbeatable 
triangle! 
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Compliments 

of 

POLLARDS 


For Three Generations Lowell's Most Popular Department Store 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 

• 

E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 


Prescott Street at Central 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 
Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure’* 

six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE SHIP EVERYWHERE 



OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


Phone 5476 
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CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


The Modern Rental Library 

AT 

CHERRY & WEBB’S 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

LOWELL, MASS. 

All the newest books 

in Fiction and Non-Fiction 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

josePs 

for 

individuality 

style 

and 

beauty 

Compliments of 

'Vivian s Beauty Salon 

103 CENTRAL STREET 

3-3672 

Compliments of 

STEWART’S BEAUTY 

. . SHOPPE . . 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP-TOY SHOP 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Dial 33372 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

SUITE 313-314 CHALIFOUX BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

& 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



fBa&tan’ & Hxiwute tyeat-lftauad Meadquatteia 
fa% of. duality, and. IDiatinctian 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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Compliments of 


THE LOWELL FIVE GENT 
SAYINGS BANK 


34 JOHN STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

& 

PRINCE-COTTER 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

W. E. PORTER 

Fine Cutlery 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

Fire Place Goods 

OPTOMETRIST 

at 

EYES EXAMINED GLASSES REPAIRED 

THE THOMPSON 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

HARDWARE CO. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Tel. 7524 

DILLON 

Compliments of 

for 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEJN 

J 

“bonded Qleaning" 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 8404 

Tel. 3-0831 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

EA.MES & MERRILL 

VETERINARIANS 

VETERINARY HOSPITAL 

Compliments of 

Telephone 9051 

215 MANSUR ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Kay Dunhili Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

DONALDSON’S 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“ On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 

MACARTNEY’S 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


Bartlett & Dow Co. 

Hardware Specialties 

Wall Paper Paint 
Builders’ Hardware 

TEL. 7593 


208 Central St. Lowell, Mass. 


ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

FRESH FROSTED FOODS 


LULL & HARTFORD 

LOWELL HEADQUARTERS EOR 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 

Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 

34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 



T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 


Compliments of the 

MITCHELL RIDING CLUB 

BILLERICA, MASS. 
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Compliments of 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Lowell, Mass. 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Compliments of 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

More Fish" 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

Winchester Laundry 

60 PUFFER STREET 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Dial 2-6231 

Telephone 8494 

Compliments 

of a 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

FRIEND 

532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 
21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 

& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 


Compliments of 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you ” 



BlRp l Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

5cL Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer * 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


Honest to Goodness Home Cooked Food 


Compliments of 

G. H. HOBSON & SON 


CAKES, COOKIES, LITTLE JUICY PIES, 
(De-starched) ROASTED JUMBO PEANUTS, 
MRS. HYLAN’S CANDY 

at 

LOWELL WOMEN’S 
EXCHANGE & RENDEZVOUS 

Tel. 2-2531 24 Middle St. 

“The Bread of Others is Sweet” 


*Spl inters 

Rogers Hall School 

Lowell, ^Lassacliusetts 
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Forget-me-nots have been thrown, the senior luncheon was as hilarious as 
usual, and speculation of the weather found a happy ending in a beautifully 
sunny commencement. A full, busy year has come to its close and the seniors 
have left carrying with them their individual memories, yet all with a common 
bond of sadness. The feeling of leaving behind a certain stage of life has come to 
us all and going through that stage we hope that we played our parts well. 

Mrs. McGay’s words asking us to give back those intangible things that we 
have received here are indeed significant. The lasting benefits are now ours to 
extend. 
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MYSTERY 

Ever swirling, ever w-ending, 

Without blue sky and never ending, 

Those massing clouds, a gray cold sea, 

Forever, it seems, hold mystery 

Across that yellow rain soaked 1-ea, 

That black and dripping full-limbed tree 

Ever is nodding restlessly 

Somewhere a robin ’s gay note sounds, 

So fresh and plaintive ; why does it drown ? 

Nothing today, but mystery 

Those rolling clouds, that restless tree 

Nothing today, but mystery, 

Except in the steady, beating fall 
Of rain drops on the garden wall ! 


Elizabeth Chapin, ’41 
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INTERIM 

She was disgusted with all the shades. They floated straight over to the 
banks of the Styx and hovered there, uselessly moaning about their unburied 
bodies. They writhed in agonies of envy whenever Charon, that ragged, dirty 
boatman, ferried some safely entombed soul to Hell or Elysium. Yes, she 
certainly thought they were stupid ! 

She drifted casually through the crystal clear air. She bumped into 
someone else. “Oh! I am sorry,” she murmured hastily. “This is all so new 
and different to me that I’m afraid I wasn’t looking where I was going.” 

“It was entirely my fault, forgive me,” said a very beautiful low voice. 
“I’ve been here so long that I never bother to look about.” His bored voice lifted 
on a note of interest, “When did you come?” 

‘ ‘ This morning just after dawn, ’ ’ she began in an eager rush. * ‘ I followed 
an old gardener here. The trip yesterday was too much for him, I guess ; he died 
in the night. You see, we had just moved out to a new summer villa. The city 
was getting so hot ! How do you ever stand this place though ? I never would 
have come here except that I was lost and old Servitus passed me by.” 

“This is as good a place as any to spend eternity in. It’s a depressing 
outlook anyway. Will they find your body and bury you?” 

“I suppose so. But I don’t want them to!” she amended vehemently. 
“Why this is the most wonderful opportunity to travel and see the world! 
That’s what I want to do. My brother was telling me just last night about his 
marvelous adventures when he toured the Mediterranean last year on a galley. 
I thought then I could never hope for such excitment. I was living an awfully 
narrow life, just moving from the town house to the summer villa and back again, 
season after season! But now! Oh, I hope they never find me.” 

“You’re happy because your soul knows it won’t have to wander restlessly 
forever, even if you do speak so rashly,” answered the soft voice bitterly. “My 
name is Marcus. Will you tell me how you died ? ’ ’ 

‘ 4 Marcus, you have a beautiful voice, ” she remarked candidly. 4 ‘ My name 
is Lueretia and this is how it happened. Early this morning, before anyone was 
stirring in the household, I went out to explore the little cypress grove behind 
the villa. I found a marble fountain there, covered with clinging vines and 
almost hidden by underbrush. A tiny spring still bubbled from its carved bowl 
and as I stooped to drink, my foot slipped on the moss around the fountain’s base. 
I hit my head but it didn’t hurt at all. I noticed just before I drifted away that 
the heavy foliage covered me very well. Marcus ! they won’t find me!” she cried 
pleadingly. 

His voice was rough and angry when he answered her. “Don’t say such 
things when you can’t realize what they mean. I, myself, can never cross the 
Styx and the utter futility and emptiness of my existence, which will never end, 
is a terrible weight upon me. You speak foolishly as an infant !” 

“I’m sorry, Marcus,” she whispered in repentance. “Will you tell me 
how you died ? ’ ’ 
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“I was lost at sea one howling dismal night/’ he began gloomily. “A wave 
caught me and dashed me overboard. I was being sent to Greece to study 
rhetoric. No one will ever find me. I’ve gone again and again to see if my 
drowned body has moved but it hasn’t, not an inch. I’m going now although it’s 
a waste of time. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Marcus, take me with you ? ’ ’ she asked. 

Together they skimmed far out over the sparkling sea. They didn’t say 
much. Marcus was making his never ending prayer that his body might drift 
shoreward. Lucretia was humming and feeling surprised and happy about her 
new life. Slowly Marcus began circling in the air and then he sighed. She 
looked and saw, far beneath the glinting waves, where he lay tangled in dark 
green sea weed and foam. 

“Why, you were handsome!” Lucretia exclaimed. “Oh, don’t be sad 
Marcus; come with me! We’ll go to Egypt even, and discover new places! 
We’ll leave the muddy Styx behind and that horrid old boatman. Say you’ll 
come.” 

He promised with a new singing note in his voice. They hurried back 
toward the Styx where Marcus said she should register, just in case her body — . 
She listened pityingly now to the wailing spirits lined up along the nearer bank 
of the stream. Why didn’t they find a shining new world between earth and the 
shaded lands below, she wondered; why didn’t they take advantage of this ecstasy 
of unbounded freedom. She took leave of Marcus for a minute to search for 
Servitus. She felt rather responsible for him, he’d been with the family for so 
long. She found him in a group of feeble quavering spirits, wailing and 
snuffling, pleading with Charon to ferry them across. 

“Servitus, haven’t they buried you yet?” 

“No,” he sobbed feebly. “Everybody is hunting for you.” 

A shiver of fear ran through her. 4 ‘ It musn ’t be spoiled now, ’ ’ she prayed 
silently. Sharply she spoke to the hovering shades, “I should think you’d stop 
all this blubbering. I should think you ’d rather be in suspense than in Tartarus 
for sure, which is where the most of you certainly will be ! ” She fled. 

Far away she heard Marcus calling her. The sky was paling with evening- 
light. She met Marcus in the coolness of a snow white cloud. Tears were in his 
liquid voice. “I saw them find you, ” he said gently. “They found you lying so 
still under the trailing vines, pale and still like the marble fountain.” 

She wept, “Marcus, don’t let me go! Please, I was so happy and now 
you’ll be all alone !” 

Marcus said yes, grimly, how he would be all alone. Despair fell upon 
him, swift as a shooting star. The joy and inspiration Lucretia had brought 
him were suddenly vain and empty dreams. Once more eternity stretched before 
him to the farthest horizon and endlessly beyond. 

Lucretia stormed now. “It’s not fair ! First I’m snatched away from a 
perfectly livable life and then I find this ! It would have been so wonderful, ’ ’ she 
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mourned, “And such an exciting chance to travel! Now I’ll be cooped up in 
Elysium for ever and ever ! ’ ’ 

Marcus said in a glad voice, “You will go to Elysium?” 

“Yes,” she said grudgingly, “I’ve never had a chance to be bad.” 

“You’ll be happy there. I ’in happy for that,” he said nobly. 

“Oh, Marcus,” Lucretia wailed in a new flood of grief, “I can never be 
happy without you ! ’ ’ 

The moment of parting was heart-breaking. Mercury came winging 
through the dusk with swift strides to the place where they stood, in silence now. 
“Better hurry,” he whispered to Lucretia, “This is the last boatload tonight.” 

“I’ll wait until morning,” she sobbed. 

Mercury led her firmly across the muddy bank and paid the fare he had 
brought from her fresh funeral mound. Lucretia hid behind him, frightened by 
the grimy, stern boatman. She shrank away from him when she stepped 
cautiously into the leaky little skiff. Slowly they drifted out into the sluggish 
stream. 

Marcus called over and over in a faint, fading voice, “Lucretia, Lucretia !” 

But she couldn ’t fix her mind on Marcus now although she tried to think 
how sad and lonely for him she was. She couldn’t see the miserable shades 
crouched along the river bank anymore, or feel sorry for them. Charon even 
seemed a kind old man as he poled laboriously across the stream. “Oh,” she 
said chattily to the shade next to her, “this is going to be a nice place !” 

Mary Ellanor Donnell, ’40 
S 

QUO YADIS? II 

My first memories of him are rather hazy. Vaguely, I remember us, hand 
in hand, on a wide gold beach with gigantic breakers roaring in, forming a great 
white tide that knocked us off our feet, swirled us about, and then stole back to try 
again. Then I remember the whooping cough which I caught from him, Florida 
where we recuperated and the feeling of adoration and comradeship whenever we 
were together. Naturally, we fought constantly — he with silent, grim fury, I with 
screams and much hurling of anything within reach. Slowly, we progressed from 
this stage and found that we, without words, understood each other completely. 
“Tarzan of the Apes” was our mutual idol, and the breakwater, with its myriad 
caves, fascinating pools, green slime and solitude, was our favorite playground. 
I remember hot mornings when we sat fishing with hardly a word spoken — once 
in a while a gasp when we caught sight of a flounder in the shallows — once, great 
excitement when we saw a lobster — the busy morning when we caught thirty- 
three fish — that was in the boat, though. 

Somehow all this changed, inexplicably, after we went away to school. We 
saw' each other on vacations and, occasionally, over weekends, but we really 
weren’t entirely natural. He explained his friends, his masters, but never 
himself. We lost the easy, friendly way we had had. It was as if w T e were on 
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separate boats, both of us reaching to catch hands or waving frantically — inter- 
mittently our boats swung near, but mostly we were quite apart. 

Came the summer Joan visited us. Joan fell in love with him. It was the 
first time I realized what he looked like. Joan was brilliant in mind and per- 
sonality — and she said he looked like a faun. His eyebrows had grown in, slanting 
oddly, after he had hacked them off at the age of ten. He was slim, straight, with 
coal black hair ; his mouth was wide and when he smiled laughing lines appeared 
around it and just beyond — the dimples he denied. At any rate, it was that 
summer that we became real friends again. Friends yes, but there was no chance 
of understanding him. This much I knew — he was cautious. For a time, this 
was believed to be his ruling characteristic ; but one cannot forget the day -every- 
one from the old salts up to the most devil-may-care of the summer people shouted 
warnings for him not to try entering the harbor and without a word he 
maneuvered the boat through a channel clogged with a giant dredge and a sixty- 
foot yacht piloted by a drunk. One never knows. 

If he wrote poetry it would be of the imagist school because his humor is 
of that type — h-e visualizes the strangest situations, then expresses them with 
picture words. He talks only seldom, but on any subject he may mention he is 
well-informed and a lasting impression is left of no superficial knowledge. 
Sensitive to every mood in others, he rarely takes the trouble to indulge in 
analysis. Affectation and ostentation are the only attitudes about which he is 
entirely intolerant. Deep-rooted are his ideals of family, God and friends — so 
deeply rooted that no sentiment concerning them would ever pass his lips. His 
reserve is inherent, built up to such a degree that a great many people find him 
aloof as the peak of Mt. Everest. Others say there is no one more gracious, more 
affable, more easy to know. One never knows. 

In all things he shows no enthusiasm ; yet there is behind those enigmatic, 
Spanish eyes a sternly suppressed appreciation that Hares light-heartedly to be 
vanquished by a blink. lie is master of understatement. A northeaster means 
“lot of wliit-ecaps, ’ ’ a new car of his own is commented upon as “good, ” and a 
near accident brings a calm “pretty close.’ ’ 

He is lax in small remembrances, having disregarded Christmas and all 
other such minor -events since the age of five. My latest faux pas was in sending 
him a telegram on May 12 lauding Mother’s Day ever so obviously. Word got 
around to me later that he had ordered and sent the flowers two days before. One 
never knows. 

At last he is graduating. Unable to witness the event itself, I am looking 
forward to a changed man this summer. Never a typical “prep, ” he may yet be 
a “Joe College.” Semper parata, I am humble, I am tolerant, I am awed before 
him — a more subtle Lon Chaney is he of the thousand moods, not faces — a marvel 
Jekyll and Hyde, consummation of man the unknown — the infernal male — my 
big brudder. 


Mary Ellen Wjnship, ’40 



CLASS SONG 

{Tune: “Careless”) 


Farewell, 

Friends that we leave behind this year; 
We thank you 

For all the things we found so dear. 
You’ve made school happy 
And made our skies blue ! 

Where er we venture 
We ’ll still love you. 

Farewell, 

Now that it ’s time for us to part ; 

But always 

You will live on within our hearts. 

As years go by us we want you to know 
Forever and ever 
It’s so. 


Elsa Walker 



BETTY JORDAN 
President 
9 Harcourt Road 
Scarsdale, New York 

Cae Club; President of Senior Class, ’40; Sub 
Hockey, ’39; Hockey, ’40; Sub Basketball, ’39; 
Basketball, ’40; Ping Pong, ’39; Sub Baseball, ’40; 
Swimming, ’39 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Exeter 
Dance, ’39; Andover Dance, ’40; Chairman of Senior 
Prom, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’39 ’40 ; Commencement 
Play Usher, ’39 ; Faculty Marshal at Commencement, 
’39; Swimming, ’40; R. H., ’40. 



MARY ELLANOR DONNELL 
Vice-President 
1003 Short Road 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Cae Club; Vice-President of Senior Class, ’40; 
Splinters Literary Board, ’40; Sub Hockey, ’40; 
Basketball, ’40; Baseball, ’40; Andover Dance, ’40; 
Glee Club, ’40; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, ’40; 
Christmas Pageant, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; Short 
Story Prize, ’40. 



ANNE BIGGS 
24 Farview Avenue 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Kava Club; Secretary and Treasurer, Kava Club, 
’40 ; Hockey, ’40 ; Basketball, ’40 ; Manager Basketball, 
’40 ; Baseball, ’39 ; Sub Baseball, ’40 ; Badminton, ’40 ; 
I. R. C., ’39; Water Pageant, ’39; Glee Club, ’39, ’40; 
Operetta, ’39, ’40 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’40 ; Commencement Usher, ’39. 


VIRGINIA CARMAN 
16 Belrose Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’39, ’40 ; Hockey Captain, ’40 ; 
2nd Basketball, ’38 ; Sub Basketball, ’39 ; Basketball, 
’40; Baseball, ’39, ’40; Badminton, ’38, ’39, ’40; Bad- 
minton Manager, ’38; Winner of Badminton, ’40; 
Tennis, ’38, ’39, ’40; Swimming, ’39, ’40; Ping Pong, 
’38, ’39, ’40; Winner of Ping Pong, ’40; Water 
Pageant, ’40 ; “R. H.”, ’39, ’40 ; Exeter Dance Commit- 
tee, ’40; Usher at Commencement, ’39; Usher at 
Operetta, ’40 ; Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’40 ; Honor 
Roll, ’38, ’39; Student Council, ’40; Riding, ’40. 





SHIRLEY ANN COLLETTE 
7 9 Locust Avenue 
Amsterdam, New York 

Kava Club ; Splinters Literary Board, ’39 ; 
Dramatics, ’39, ’40 ; Water Pageant, 39, ’40 ; Operetta, 
’39, ’40 ; Senior House Party Committee, ’39 ; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’39 ; Andover Dance Committee, 
’39 ; Class Day Usher, ’39 ; Christmas Pageant, ’38 ; 
’39; Reception Usher, ’39; Swimming, ’40; Dramatics 
Prize, ’40. 


GWENDOLYN EAMES 
109 Wentworth Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Baseball, ’38, ’39, ’40; Baseball Manager, 
’39; Basketball Manager, ’40; Hockey, ’39, ’40; Tennis, 
’39, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Christmas Pageant, 
38, ’39, ’40; Exeter Dance Committee, ’39; Andover 
Dance Committee, ’40 ; Commencement Usher, ’39 ; Re- 
ception Usher, ’38 ; R. H., ’40. 



JEANNE FORD - 
11 Old Brook Lane 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Cae Club ; Splinters Business Manager, ’40 ; Cae 
Treasurer, ’40; Hockey, ’37, ’38; Baseball, ’38, ’39, ’40 ; 
Riding, ’38, ’39; Swimming, ’38, ’39; Sub Basketball, 
’38, ’39 ; Glee Club, ’38, ’39, ’40 ; Operetta, ’38, ’39 ’40 ; 
Dramatic Plays, ’39, ’40 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’40 ; 
Hallowe’en Party, ’39; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40; 
Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’39; Andover Dance Commit- 
tee, ’38 ; Commencement Play Usher, ’38 ; Senior 
Marshal, ’39; Senior Reception, ’38; Riding, ’40; 
Dramatics Prize, ’40. 



SHIRLEY FOSTER 
45 Garden Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Splinters Business Board, ’40; Hockey, 
’39; Swimming, ’38; Exeter Dance Committee, ’39; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’39 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’39; Commencement Usher, ’39; Reception 
Committee, ’38 ; Glee Club, ’38, ’40 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’39; Operetta, ’40; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40; 
Music Recital, ’39, ’40; Senior Dinner, ’40; Posture 
Cup, ’40. 






JEAN FRISCHKORN 
2055 Edison Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 

Kava Club; Water Pageant, ’39; I. R. C., ’39 
Hallowe’en Party, ’39 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40 
Senior Luncheon, ’39 ; Commencement Usher, ’39 
Exeter Dance, ’40 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’40 
Usher Founder’s Day, ’40. 



MIRIAM JACKSON 
27 Huntington Avenue 
Scarsdale, New York 

Cae Club ; Glee Club, ’40 ; Operetta, ’40 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee, ’40. 


RUTH HINE 
Cheshire, Connecticut 

Cae Club; President of Student Council, ’40; Water, 
Pageant, ’38; Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’40; Usher for 
Senior Play, ’38, ’39 ; Usher for Commencement, ’38, 
’39; Chairman Senior Luncheon, ’39; Marshal for 
Mrs. McGay, ’39 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’40 ; 
Chairman Andover Dance Committee, ’40; Chairman 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’40 ; Scholarship Honor List, 
’40; Parsons Award, ’40; Helen Hill Cup, ’40. 





BARBARA JOHNSON 
427 Fowler Avenue 
Pelham Manor, New York 

Cae Club; Manager of Hockey, ’39, ’40; Sub 
Basketball, ’40; Captain of Baseball, ’39, ’40; Swim- 
ming, ’39; Andover Dance Committee, ’39; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’39; Glee Club, ’39, ’40; Operetta, 
’39, ’40; Commencement Play Usher, ’39; Swimming, 
’40; Riding, ’40; R. H., ’40. 







PHYLLIS LANGEVIN 
150 Holyrood Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Sub Hockey, ’39, ’40; Sub Baseball, ’39; 
Ping Pong, ’39, ’40; Tennis, ’39; Swimming, ’38; 
Christmas Pageant, ’37, ’38, ’39 ; Operetta, ’39, ’40 ; 
Senior Play, ’39, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’38, 39 ; I. R. C., 
38; Andover Dance Committee, ’38; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’40; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’39; 
Senior Reception, ’38 ; Glee Club, ’37, ’38, ’39, ’40 ; 
Usher at Senior Play, ’38 ; Swimming, ’40. 


JEANETTE LEACH 
166 North Main Street 
Wallingford, Connecticut 

Kava Club ; Baseball, ’39, ’40 ; Sub Basketball, ’39 ; 
Usher at Senior Play, ’39; Christmas Pageant, ’37, ’39; 
Water Pageant, ’39, ’40: I. R. C, ’39; Senior Re- 
ception, ’39 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’40 ; Swimming, 
’40 ; Captain of Swimming, ’40. 



LUCRETIA LINCOLN 
85 Western Drive 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Baseball, ’39, ’40 ; Hockey, ’40 ; Bad- 
minton, ’39 ; Basketball, ’40 ; Swimming Manager, ’40 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’40; Water Pageant, ’38, ’40; 
Splinters Business Board, ’40; Senior Prom Commit- 
tee, ’40; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’38; Usher for 
Senior Play, ’39. 
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CHARMION LYON 
1006 Prospect Avenue 
Pelham Manor, New York 

Kava Club; Hockey, ’39; Sub Baseball, ’40; Ping 
Pong, ’40; Andover Dance Committee, ’39; Glee Club, 
’39; Operetta, ’40; Christmas Pageant, ’39; Water 
Pageant, ’40; Scholarship Honor List, ’40. 



PATRICIA LYON 
1006 Prospect Avenue 
Pelham Manor, New York 

Cae Club ; Badminton, ’40 ; Ping Pong, ’40 ; Glee 
Club, ’40; Operetta, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; 
Christmas Pageant, ’40 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’40 ; 
Scholarship Honor List, ’40 ; Underhill Honor, ’40. 



CAROLYN MINOR 
50 East Main Street 
Plainville, Connecticut 

Kava Club ; President of Kava, ’40 ; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’40 ; Senior Reception, ’39 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’39; New Girl-Old Girl Party, ’40; Glee 
Club, ’38, ’39, ’40 ; Operetta, ’38, 39, ’40 ; Senior Play, 
’39, ’40 ; Dramatics Plays, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’39, 
’40; Commencement Musical, ’38, ’39, ’40; Hockey 
Manager, ’39; Hockey, ’38, ’39, ’40; Basketball, ’39, 
’40; Baseball Captain, ’40; Baseball, ’38, ’39, ’40; 
Riding, ’38, ’39 ; Swimming Manager, ’39 ; R. H., 39, 
’40 ; Swimming, ’40 ; Dramatics Prize, ’40. 
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RUTH LEE NEWELL 
16 Crescent Street 
Derry Village, New Hampshire 

Kava Club; Hockey, ’40; Basketball, ’40; Captain of 
Basketball, ’40 ; Badminton, ’40 ; Baseball, ’40 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’40 ; Operetta, ’40 ; Water Pageant, 
’40; Senior Prom Committee, ’40; Glee Club, ’40. 



ANNE PATTERSON 
97 Belrose Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Senior Prom Committee, ’40 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’40. 







MARJORIE ANN PROCTOR 
142 Holy rood Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; President of Cae, ’40; Sub Hockey, ’37, 
’38; Hockey, ’40; Sub Basketball, ’37; Basketball, ’39, 
’40; Tennis, ’38, ’39, ’40; Badminton, 38, ’39, ’40; 
Ping Pong, ’37, ’38, ’39 ; Swimming, ’37, ’38, ’39, ’40 ; 
Baseball, ’38, ’39, ’40; Tennis Captain, ’38, ’39; Basket- 
ball Captain, ’39 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’38 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, ’39 ; Senior Prom Commit- 
tee, ’40; Water Pageant, ’37, ’38, ’39, ’40; Voice Train- 
ing Play, ’37 ; Commencement Marshal for School, 
’39; Usher at Senior Play, ’38, ’39; Usher for 
Operetta, ’40; Art Editor for Splinters, ’39, ’40; Art 
Prize, ’39, ’40; “R. H.”, ’37, ’38, ’39, ’40; Tennis Cup, 
’40 ; Athletic Cup, ’40. 


NANCY ROBERTSON 
26 Douglas Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Splinters Business Board, 40; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’39 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’40 ; 
Hockey, ’40 ; Swimming, ’38 ; Baseball, ’39 ; Badmin- 
ton, ’40; Glee Club, ’38, ’39, ’40; Operetta, ’39, ’40; 
Senior Play, ’38; Water Pageant, ’38, ’39, ’40; 
Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’39 ; Commencement Play 
Usher, ’39; Song Leader, ’40; Voice Recital, ’38, ’39, 
’40; Christmas Vespers, ’38, ’39; Scholarship Honor 
List, ’39, ’40. 



LOUISE SARGENT 
21 Wyman Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Sub Hockey, ’38; Hockey, ’36, ’39; 
Baseball, ’38, ’40; Sub Basketball, ’40; Water 
Pageant, ’40; Glee Club, ’37, ’38, ’39, ’40; Operetta, 
38, ’39, ’40 ; Senior Play, ’38 ; Senior Reception, ’37, 
’38, ’39 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’40 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’36, ’39. 


ELSA WALKER 
50 Muskoka Road 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Kava Club; Splinters Senior Editor, ’40; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’39; Sub Baseball, ’39; Tennis, ’39; 
Glee Club, ’38; Operetta, ’38; Christmas Vespers, ’38; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’40 ; I. R. C., ’39 ; Senior 
Play, ’38; Dramatic Plays, ’39, ’40: Water Pageant, 
’40; Hallowe’en Party, ’39; Senior Luncheon Commit- 
tee, ’38, ’39; Senior Reception, ’39. 










JANET WERNER 
173 Nesmith Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Sub Basketball, ’39 ; Basketball, ’40 ; Sub 
Baseball, ’39, ’40; Ping Pong, ’39, ’40; Christmas 
Pageant, ’36, ’37, ’39; Voice Training Plays, ’37, ’38; 
Dramatics Plays, ’39, ’40 ; Exeter Dance Committee, 
’40; Commencement Play Usher, ’39; Senior Re- 
ception, ’39; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40. 



PATRICIA WILKINS 
10 Strathmore Road 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Commencement Usher, ’38 ; Operetta 
Usher, ’40; Chairman Reception Committee, ’39; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’40; I. R. C., ’39; Christmas 
Pageant, ’38, ’39, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; Chairman 
of Basketball Banquet, ’40; Commencement Play, ’39, 
’40; Dramatic Club Plays, ’40; Student Council, ’39, 
’40 ; Secretary of Student Council, ’40. 



FRANCES WILLIAMS 
1316 Pelhamdale Avenue 
Pelham Manor, New York 

Cae Club ; Hockey Manager, ’40 ; Baseball, ’40 ; 
Tennis, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; Christmas Pageant, 
’40; Glee Club, ’40; Operetta, ’40; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee, ’40. 



MARY ELLEN WINSHIP 
Converse Street 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Splinters Editor-in-Chief, ’40; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’39; Exeter Dance Committee, ’39; 
Christmas Pageant, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Sub 
Hockey, ’39 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’39 ; Senior 
Reception, ’40; I. R. C., ’39; Commencement Play 
Usher, ’39; Short Story Prize, ’39; Essay Prize, ’40. 
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SENIOR EVENTS 

CLASS PROPHECY 
1940 

Founder's Day 1950 — described by an Undergraduate of that day. 

What a bunch came back today! I’ve been through several years of 
Founder’s Days but I’ve never seen one quite to equal this. It was the special 
reunion of the ’40 class which graduated ten years ago. An efficient woman with 
the cutest name — Teeto — was organizing everything. I don’t see how she did 
such a beautiful job when she looked to me as if she were just sitting around 
calmly and knitting “little things” all the time. She got practically everyone 
back, which is a marvel because the class was huge. There were two who couldn’t 
come though. Patricia Lyon had a severe sun stroke which she had gotten while 
exploring Aztec ruins in Mexico, and Anne Biggs Parker-Reed had two husbands 
which she had gotten — ? She was in a terrible dither ! It seemed that she’d been 
having trouble with Exeter and Andover ever since school. 

I was awfully impressed by some of the smart looking women that I had 
pointed out to me. There was one dressed in beautiful pastel tweeds. She lives 
in Boston and is a portrait photographer. Simply everyone from all over the 
country goes to Ruth Hine’s. Shirley Foster, the designer, was wearing a lovely 
pink and navy creation, which made everyone clamor for orders. Jan Leach 
came looking like a Vogue cover. She’s a post-deb now but still keeping the 
younger girls worried. Mimi Jackson was the first to arrive yesterday. She 
looked very brisk. It was fascinating to hear her talk about her embassy work in 
Turkey. 

The roll of honor of that 1940 class seems unbelievably brilliant when I 
think of our class — ! The two stars of Broadway’s recent revival, “The Old 
Maid,” were in it, Jeanne Ford and Shirley Collette. How New York raves 
about them. Petite Nancy Robertson, who has just finished a wonderfully suc- 
cessful season with the Metropolitan, led a round out on the back porch. How the 
girls gasped when Patsy Wilkes, with the long golden bob which thousands of girls 
have tried to imitate, stepped out of her sleek car. You know she’s rumored to 
be divorcing Bill Powell — his fifth, her first. They say she used to be just Pat 
Wilkins before she got into the movies. Betty Jordan was lovely. She’s the 
heroic nurse who saved a whole French battalion when she was with the Red Cross 
in France during the last war. 

Careers are the things all right. There were some shinging examples here 
yesterday. Jean Frischkorn dashed up from New York. I read her column 
every day, the criticisms are so unique and startling. Elsa Walker was here, too. 
I was thrilled that she told me about her two newest volumes of poetry. They are 
called “Wings” and “Sails.” I wonder what her inspiration was. Louise 
Sargent gave me a preview of her latest song on the piano in study hall. She 
really can compose them ! Two women who have jobs they are intensely interested 
in are Phyllis Langevin and Anne Patterson. Phyllis is a medical secretary and 
Anne is a librarian in the Congressional Library. Archibald MacLeisli relies on 
her completely, they say. 
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SPLINTERS 


Mary Ellen Winsliip, though, just left her career in a publishing house to 
sail with her brother in the Bermuda Race. She hurried up here with the wind 
and salt practically still in her hair. I remember reading about the race; the 
Winships would have come in first except that Mary Ellen fell overboard and 
while they put about to pick her up, the winning yacht sailed by. 

Of course, there are those who have gotten married and settled down more 
or less. G-wen Eames Quinn was the happiest example of married life, it seems 
to me. She looked extremely pretty and she had an adorable little twin girl 
holding on to each hand. Two of that 1940 class have made grand successes of 
mixing careers with husbands too. One woman, who was Carolyn Minor, is owner 
of a chain kindergarten which stretches from coast to coast. Everyone knows 
Minor Kiddies are the best behaved. Her enthusiasm didn’t decrease when she 
married a Middlebury man who had no interest in children whatever. Marjorie 
Proctor Wilson has a perfect combination in her Bill and Commercial art. A 
couple of others have really made a career of marriage in two rather different 
ways. I saw an army of little girls (well, five anyway) piling through the doors 
and I began to wonder if this was alumnae or future prospects’ day. It turned 
out the erstwhile Mary Ellanor Donnell ; she has fulfilled her ambition of marry- 
ing a rich man and having a lot of children. She’d left three boys at homie. 
Prances Williams Kent Laughlin Andrews, the Countess de Bagg, is fulfilling her 
ambition too. She was all brown from her winter on the Riviera with the Count, 
her fourth. Next year, she said gayly, she may be all bundled in fur from a 
winter at the South Pole. Looks as if she has her eye on someone in Byrd’s 
fourteenth annual expedition. The ex-Charmion Lyon was most gracious. I 
could see at once why she is such a famous Washington hostess. Her Army 
Colonel is a lucky man. A woman whom everyone greeted with shouts of 
“Barbie” and “Johnnie,” came driving up late for lunch. She apologized 
saying, “Mike had a little party last night and I couldn’t get away this morning 
before I cleaned up the house ! ’ ’ 

It was too bad she missed the basketball game in the morning. It was 
really a superb exhibition of skill by Ruth Newell and Virginia Carmen. Ruth 
is now an Olympic champ. I heard someone say to her, * ‘ Be careful of the com- 
pany you keep, Ruth Lee ; remember what happened to Eleanor Holm and 
remember Prom!” It must be some sort of a joke. Virginia is head of a super 
de luxe school training chorus and aquacade girls. 

In the afternoon Janet Werner, well, that isn’t her name now, brought 
case after case of Coco-Cola to us. She must have pull. The whole school had a 
treat and it was a wonderful way to end the day ! 

So they gathered from far and near ! They were an awfully interesting, 
illustrious group. It set me really wondering what my class will be doing ten 
years from now. 

Mary Ellanor Donnell 
Marjorie Ann Proctor 
Mary Ellen Winship 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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SENIOR PARTIES 


“1775” House 

The “1775” House, lobster, chicken, steak — a perfect set up for our first 
senior dinner which was greeted by many hungry eyes. Enthusiasm grew into 
laughter and squeaks of delight as the cleverly done place cards were passed 
around the table for further admiration. 


Biggsie . . . 

Vivacity 

Bathroom warbling 
Invitations galore 
Ginny . . . 

Swift serves 
Powerful strokes 
Silver cups 
Collette . . . 

Gold satin 
Applauding crowds 
First nights 
Mel ... 

Sailing 

Windblown hair 
Throaty serenading 
Gwen . . . 

Beach and stars 
Swift trips 
Sunshine 
Fordie . . . 

Foot lights 
Stage door banquets 
Candles at dinner 
Shirl . . . 

Open cars and dark glasses 
Swift driving 
Apple blossoms 
Frisch . . . 

Fastidiousness 
Long vivid nails 
Gay parties 
Rudie . . . 

Japanese flower arrangements 
Gardenias at twilight 
Vellum bound books 


Teeto . . . 

All night dances 
Hamburgers at three 
Fast cars 
Charm . . . 

Horseback riders 
Keen glances 
School board meetings 
Packy . . . 

Blue 

Sunny hilltops 
Far places 
Carol . . . 

‘ ‘ Farmer in the Dell ’ ’ 
Sailing 

“Scotland’s Burning” 
Rut hie . . . 

Ace basket shooter 
Open cars 
Rhythm 
Anne . . . 

Volumes of books 
Easy chairs 
Candle light 
Proc . . . 

Proms and swing 
Trips to New York 
Art Galleries 
Nan . . . 

Chiffon and gardenias 
Gay parties 
Encores 

Squeeze . . . 

Long hikes 
Horseback trails 
Twilight in the mountains 
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Mimi J. . . 

Whimsy 
Leisurely walks 
Quiet places 
Betty . . . 

Distinctive 
Silvery blues 
Graceful dancing 
Barbie . . . 

Corsages 
Moonlight nights 
Long drives 
Pudge . . . 

Winter slopes and skiis 
Eternal mixups 
Laughter 
Jan . . . 

Beach Club tans 
Model Homes 
Giggles 


Else . . . 

Fire places and charming verse 

Easter bunnies 

Pastels 

Janet . . . 

Cornell weekends 
Lazy days 

Clicking typewriters 
Frannie . . . 

Flashing skates 
Biting winds 
Long serves 
Pat . . . 

Sparkle 

Shimmering locks 
Laughter 
Mimi W. . . . 

Pixies 
Long trips 
Boundless energy 


Cards were done by Carolyn Minor, Pat Wilkins, Miriam Jackson and 
Louise Sargent. Verses by Ruth Hine, Shirley Collette and Adelaide Richter. 

E. E. W. 


Nancy Robertson's Tea 

Mrs. Robertson and Nancy entertained us with a lovely tea at their home 
on Monday, May twentieth. There was such an abundance and variety of 
delicious food that our gluttonous impulses did get the better of us. Needless to 
say none of us touched any dinner. J. A. F. 

At the Proctor's 

On May twenty-fourth, after the last class of the year was over, the seniors 
enjoyed a delightful tea at the Proctor’s lovely home. The surprise of the 
afternoon came when each girl was presented with a cherished gardenia. 

M. J. 


Last Senior Dinner 

The low ceilings and the wide, panelled fire places of the Hartshorne House 
in Wakefield made a charming setting for the last Senior Dinner. The fires and 
soft lights shut out the drizzling rain. We sang and sang old songs and new. 
Then Mrs. McGay told our fortunes. She said the most intriguing things. 
Teeto Lincoln and Carolyn Minor chose a song for each senior and Betty Jordan 
had them put on diploma place cards that were lovely. 
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When we came back to school we lined up on the stairs and the under- 
graduates sang to us and then we sang to them. We felt very sad when we threw 
our forget-me-nots. After we had watched ourselves romp through several reels 
of films though, we felt more cheerful and we all thought the evening was a very 
happy one. 

M. E. D. 


PERFECT SENIOR 


Nancy Robertson’s eyes 

Jean Ford’s nose 

Gwen Eames ’ eyelashes 

Elsa Walker’s teeth 

Anne Biggs’ smile 

Betty Jordan ’s hair 

Mimi Jackson’s coloring 

Carolyn Minor’s complexion 

Jean Frischkorn ’s hands 

Ann Patterson’s feet 

Bobbie Johnson’s legs 

Franny Williams’ figure 

Shirley^ Collette ’s clothes 

Charmion Lyon ’s school spirit 


Virginia Carman’s athletic ability 

Marjorie Ann Proctor’s pep 

Ruth Newell’s versatility 

J an Leach ’s dancing ability 

Phyllis Langevin’s friendliness 

Janet Werner’s diligence 

Mary Ellen Winship ’s vivacity 

Pat Wilkins’ disposition 

Packy Lyon’s intelligence 

Mel Donnell’s charm 

Louise Sargent’s sense of humor 

Rudi Hine ’s composure 

Shirley Foster’s carriage 

Teeto Lincoln’s personality 


SENIOR SONGS 


Winship 

“If I Could Be the Dummy on 
Your Knee” 


Williams “Let there be Love” 

C. Lyon 

“There’s Something about a Soldier” 

Jackson “ Sleepytime Gal ’ ’ 

Minor “The Prisoner’s Song” 

Johnson “Undecided” 

Collette “My Buddy” 

P. Lyon. .“California, Here I Come” 

Ford “This Time It’s Real” 

Lincoln “All in Fun” 

Hine “So Rare” 

Donnell “Sophisticated Lady” 

Frischkorn 

“A Little White Gardenia ” 
Biggs “So Many Memories” 


Jordan 

“She’s Tall , She’s Tan , She’s 
Terrific” 

Wilkins 

“Having a Wonder fid Time” 


Newell “Music, Maestro, Please” 

Leach “Harbor Lights” 

Walker “Anchors Away” 

Eames “Don’t Ever Change” 

Langevin 

“You’re a Sweet Little Headache” 

Proctor “Billy” 

Robertson “ Oh, Johnny” 

Foster “You’re So Desirable” 

Carman 

“Oh, Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 

Patterson “Sweet Girl” 

Werner “ Moonlove” 


Sargent. . .“Satan Takes A Holiday” 
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CLASS WILL 


Betty Jordan leaves her poise and composure to Sally Parchert. 

Gwen Eames, her sunny disposition to Elise Bandekow. 

To the “perfectly innocent Bushman” goes Carolyn Minor’s skill for 
getting into trouble. 

Melnor Donnell leaves her “glamour girl” hair to anyone desirous of 
being a second Hedy Lamarr. 

Bobbie Johnson, her phosphorescent ceiling to future star gazers. 

To Sally Blake goes Ginny Carman’s dexterity in making home-run hits. 
Anne Biggs leaves her Andover man to anyone who is willing to endure a 
Texas drawl. 

Pat Wilkins refuses to leave that Scarlett O’Hara waist to anyone. 

To Chick Lambert go Shirley Foster ’s captivating dimples. 

Mimi Jackson leaves her habit of sleeping late to Miss Sanders’ pet peeve, 
‘ ‘ five o ’clock Jeffers. ’ ’ 

Jean Frischkorn, that “Snow White” complexion to Betsy Wenigmann. 

To Lib Chapin goes Elsa Walker’s enviable talent of writing poetry. 
Charmion Lyon leaves her “rest cure” (and she claims it works) to girls 
expectantly waiting for the Exeter and Andover dances. 

Ruth Newell, her wonderful basketball playing to Polly Kitching. 

To June Cunningham goes Louise Sargent’s contagious giggle. 

Jan Leach leaves her ability to lead in dancing to the Andover Stag Line. 
Anne Patterson, her ardent perusal of Muzzey’s American History to Jo 

Fitz. 

To the next generation at the House goes the echo of Packy Lyon’s in- 
cessant ‘ ‘ Oh Charm. ’ ’ 

Phyllis Lange vin bestows her futile attempts at dieting upon Bobbie Jacob. 
Teeto Lincoln leaves her gorilla like tendencies to anyone desirous of 
joining a circus. 

Marjorie Ann Proctor, her many cups to Joan Thomas. 

To some poor unfortunate girl go Mary Ellen Winship’s “perfectly 
smooth ’ ’ Andover dates. 

Janet Werner refuses to leave her coco-cola man to anyone. 

Shirley Collette leaves her thirty pairs of shoes to someone with a bigger 

closet. 


Nancy Robertson bestows her starry eyes upon Julie Van Vliet. 

Jeanne Ford denotes her false finger nails to any patient soul who is will- 
ing to spend three hours in putting them on. 

To Jackie Weyenberg go Ruth Hine’s neat room and bureau drawers. 

Frannie Williams refuses to leave her fan mail to the next owner of her 
box. She insists upon taking all her correspondence with her. 

The House cheerfully gives Miss Underhill jurisdiction over those adorable 
little black ants. j. A . F ._ N . R ._j. E . F 



School S\(otes 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 
April 

6th — We were ‘‘mighty” impressed with Bill Robinson’s dancing in “The Hot 
Mikado. ” And who will ever forget Kat-a-shaw in her red satin dress ! ! 

13th — With much excitement we went to Andover for the Andover-Exeter con- 
cert. And “The Shop Around the Corner” was grand — though some of us 
didn’t have eyes for the movie. 

14th — Alice Dixon Bond showed us, through pictures, the personal lives of some 
of the contemporary authors. 

21st — Mrs. McGay spoke to some of the new girls on the background of Rogers 
Hall and the Rogers sisters. 

27th — To Andover again — via our golden chariot. This time to see a hilarious 
comedy, ‘ ‘ The Bishop Misbehaves. ’ ’ 

28th — All Soul’s Church presented an excellent musical program, with three of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra men participating. 

May 

7th — Founder’s Day — Such dissipation to go downtown in the morning — And 
what delicious lobster salad we had. How we were taken back to our* 
childhood by the sight of Alice and the Mad Hatter ! 

8th — Lucky seniors — Went to Harvard to see minerals and glass flowers. (We 
wonder if that is all they saw) ! 

12th — Donald Currier, young piano master, aroused our interest by playing 
many familiar piano pieces. 

15th — Amid much cheering Cae won the baseball game — that for Ivava ! 

18th — Gardenia corsages — tuxedos — the “swish” of chiffon dresses — gay 
laughter — deep voices — that was the “better than perfect” senior prom. 
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24th — At Pops someone was overhead to say “ Those poor girls — I wonder if they 
were ever fed. ’ ’ 

27th — The swimming meet was a close battle. But Kava walked off with honors 
for the day — though by a very slight margin. 

31st — A spelling match between the undergraduates and seniors — and though 
the seniors did win, we had a few anxious moments. 

June 

4th — “Pomp and Circumstance” — Goodbye — See you next fall — and another 
perfect year has come to an end. ... J. A. F. 

BACALAUREATE 

On June 2nd in St. Anne’s Church the Baccalaureate Service opened the 
1940 Commencement activities. The sermon was preached by Reverend Lawrence 
H. Blackburn, rector of the church. Speaking most stirringly, he addressed the 
graduates directly. He opened his sermon by saying that our heritage has been 
given to us by the sacrifice of martyrs in the causes of education, liberty, health 
and learning. He stressed education, reminding us that there has not always been 
the opportunity for learning that we now have. In closing he urged that we realize 
our advantages and not merely accept them as our due, but give back to the world 
some of the benefit we have received. M. E. D. 

MUSICAL BY THE GLEE CLUB 

On Sunday, June 2nd, Rogers Hall and the audience were invited to listen 
to the annual musical concert in which the Glee Club and voice students displayed 
marvelous skill. Indeed, the concert was so splendid that we all welcomed an en- 
core of three of the songs on Class Day. Only lack of space prevents our including 
the program. E. W. 


ACTIVITIES OF CLASS DAY 

June third brought the laughter and excitement of Class Day when many 
of “the f olk-back-home ” appeared for the festive Senior Luncheon. The com- 
mittee of faculty and pupils had outdone themselves to have all details perfect, 
and their apt selection of silver chain bracelets as the undergraduate gifts to the 
Seniors was greeted with smiles and expressions of satisfaction from all twenty- 
eight girls. 

The gaiety of the occasion was set off by songs to each Senior as she faced 
an attentive audience to read the comical verse found at her place. True to past 
tradition the luncheon was completed with timely remarks from Mrs. McGay and 
followed by the singing of our school song. 

A few minutes later the faculty, guests, and students were gathered in the 
Study Hall for the awarding of Club Athletic honors and the Senior activities. 
Clapping and joyous shouts greeted the announcement that next year the presi- 
dent of Kava will be Chick Lambert and of Cae, Polly Kitching. 



CAE BASEBALL TEAM 



KAVA BASEBALL TEAM 





CAE SWIMMING TEAM 


KAVA SWIMMING TEAM 


CAE TENNIS TEAM 


KAVA TENNIS TEAM 


SCHOOL NOTES 
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Mrs. McGay then took charge and the following awards were given : 


Cae 

Riding 

Baseball 

Tennis 


Chib Awards 


Kava 
Hockey 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Ping Pong 
Badminton 


Individual Honors 

Tennis Cup — Marjorie Ann Proctor 
Posture Cup — Shirley Foster 


“R. H. 7 s were received bv the following: 


Cae 

Gwendolyn Eames 
Barbara Johnson 
Betty Jordan 
Marjorie Ann Proctor 


Kava 

Barbara Bushman 
Virginia Carman 
Carolyn Minor 
Joan Thomas 


The remaining activities included an amusing Class Prophecy of “Found- 
er's Day — 1950/ 7 the Class Will which bequeathed the most startling traits and 
articles on lucky undergraduates, and lastly an astounding compound of “The 
Perfect 1910 Senior. 77 

As a curtain to the Class Day Exercises the smiling Seniors serenaded us 
with their farewell song, and with its echo ringing in our ears, we turned our 
thoughts on events yet to follow. 


COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

The great night of June third became a reality at last as the clocks ticked 
nearer and nearer eight -thirty, the scheduled hour for our traditional Commence- 
ment play. Smoothly polished cars bearing out-of-state markers parked thickly 
in front of the white picket fence — stately figures in evening attire crossing the 
lawn to the gymnasium — all contributed to a “first-nighter 77 atmosphere for the 
presentation of “The Barretts, 77 the three act play by Marjorie Carlton. 

Although we did not see Miss Ann Norris, the competent director who was 
busy backstage, we felt her superb directing power as the play progressed. Never 
have we seen such an all-round splendid cast ! No doubt the effective scenery pro- 
vided by Miss White, plus the authentic furnishings from the Robertson Furni- 
ture Company, did much to bring out the best in our players, but we also know 
that it takes serious concentration on the part of peppy twentieth century girls 
to portray convincingly the English temperament of the middle eighteen hun- 
dreds, especially the Barrett family ! 
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CAST 


Henrietta Barrett 

Milly 

George Barrett 

Octavious Barrett 

Edward Mon It on Barrett 

John Kenyon 

Arabel Barrett 

Elizabeth Barrett 

Wilson 

Captain Surtees Cook . . . 

Robert Browning 

Miss Mitford 


Shirley Ann Collette 

Elsa Walker 

Joanne Fitz 

Barbara Jacob 

Carolyn Minor 

Eleanor Plumb 

Patricia Wilkins 

Jeanne Ford 

Janet Werner 

. . . . Elizabeth Stewart 
, . .Julianna Van Vliet 
Phyllis Langevin 

R, H. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Our many rehearsals in view of a showery commencement, we did not need. 
This capricious weather, being quite contrary and making amends for all, heralded 
or sped the seniors into the world with a bright sunny day, June 4th. After the 
reception in the drawing room, the final ceremonies began in the gymnasium with 
the music of the traditional “Pomp and Circumstance ”. Carrying sprays of 
gladioli and preceding respective groups were the marshals, Susanna Lambert for 
the school, Julie Van Vliet for Mrs. McGay, Joanne Jordan for the faculty, and 
Ann Underhill for the seniors. In dresses of dotted swiss and carrying arm bou- 
quets of roses and delphiniums, the graduates made such a colorful picture that 
the speaker’s first words were, “This seems like a wedding!” 

Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving of Trinity Church in Boston gave a powerful, 
gripping address on the fortress of faith. He compared life to the surging, tem- 
peramental sea. Life is a challenge. The world into which he sent the seniors, 
though a hectic broil, had venture with which to try oneself. Religion is the 
secret foothold on life with which men rise. Faith is an inner fortress of the soul 
which enables us to see be3 T ond any clouds and to convince ourselves that life has 
a glorious goal. For an illustration near the close of his talk he gave the philoso- 
phy about earthly greatness as told by a poor share cropper’s daughter. “Once 
there was a woman that lived near some pigs, but learned to smell the clover 
through them! That was earthly greatness!” 

Following his address, the diplomas were presented by Phillip S. Marden 
who gave them as mere passports to education. Betty Jordan, president of the 
senior class, then presented the gift to the school .... a radio-victrola and in ad- 
dition a set of footlights to the dramatics classes. On behalf of the school Mrs. 
McGay accepted the gift and gave her farewell to the seniors, giving them a 
cordial invitation to return at any time. 



SCENE FROM “THE BARRETTS” 



ELIZABETH BARRETT AND ROBERT BROWNING IN “THE BARRETTS 1 



THE MAD HATTER’S TEA PARTY 
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After the prizes, with the school song and the benediction, commencement 
ended and with the joyful staccato “ March Militaire” the seniors turned alumnae 
and once more freshmen ! 


AWARDS AND HONORS 

The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 
Patricia Lyon 

Olive Sewell Parsons Honor — Academic 
Ruth Hine 

Helen Fairbanks Hill Award 
Ruth Hine 


Scholarship Honor List 


(Average of 85% and above throughout the year) 


Elizabeth Chapin 
Joan Dursthoff 
Ruth Hine 
Charmion Lyon 


Patricia Lyon 
Nancy Robertson 
Priscilla Robertson 
Katherine Safford 


PRIZES 

Athletic Cup 
Marjorie Ann Proctor 

Honorable Mention 

Carolyn Minor Virginia Carman 

Dramatics 

Shirley Ann Collette 
Jeanne Ford 
Carolyn Minor 

Music Appreciation 
Joan Dursthoff 

Honorable Mention 

Priscilla Robertson 
Louise Sargent 
Joan Thomas 

Splinters 

Essay — Mary Ellen Winship 
Poetry — Elizabeth Chapin 
Short Story — Mary Ellanor Donnell 


Lucretia Lincoln 
Anne Patterson 


E. C. 



zAlumnae U\ (ews 
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Births 

February 21st — A son, Peter Thomas, to Lt. and Mrs. Thomas A. Holdi- 
man, (Betty Anne Cleveland), in Riverton, Connecticut, 

June 5th — A son, John Kenrick, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenrick Butler, 
(Carol Proctor), Andover, Massachusetts. 

Marriages 

On June 29th, Joan Grannis will be married to Mr. Samuel Hamilton 
Eaton, The Lesley Lindsey Memorial Chapel, Boston. 

On June 26th, Nancy Burke will be married to Mr. Garret Dempsey 
Leahey, The Immaculate Conception Church, Lowell. 

On September 2, 1938, Barbara Buckland was married to Dr. Thomas 
James Gasson Tighe, in Rockport, Massachusetts. 

Items of Interest 

Jeanne Wise has been elected president of the Athletic Association at Pine 
Manor Junior College. 

Margaret Macreery was chosen a junior usher for the Commencement Ex- 
ercises at Smith College. 

Betty Woodruff was elected president of the Glee Club at Bradford Junior 
College. She returned to visit Rogers Hall on the weekend of May 11th. 

Graduating this June are : Ellen Blanchard and Gene Young from Brad- 
ford; Nancy Chapin from Wellesley; Janet Church from Katharine Gibbs; Beth 
Emison from U. C. L. A. ; Barbara Jessup from the University of California ; 
Barbara Homer from Connecticut ; Helen Larmon from Sarah Lawrence ; Betty 
Macdonald from Jackson ; Roma Nickerson from Colby ; Ruth Smith from Michi- 
gan; Martha Walsh and Lucy Wheeler from Pine Manor; and Joan Waterhouse 
from Erskine. 
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TtBonMarcfie 

Where 

CAE and KAVA (: 


mm 





The girls of Cae and 
Kava may meet as rivals 
when it conies to tennis, 
ice hockey, and the like 
. . . . but they meet on 
common ground when it's 
a question of CLOTHES. 
No matter what the 
occasion, a basketball 
match or a "strictly for- 
mal", CAE .... KAVA 
and the BON MAR- 
CHE make an unbeatable 
triangle! 
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Compliments 

of 

POLLARDS 


For Three Generations Lowell's Most Popular Department Store 


SPLINTERS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Dial 6328 


Sun Building 
Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 


Prescott Street at Central 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 
Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 

six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE SH [ P EVERYWHERE 



OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 B0YLST0N STREET a BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


Phone 5476 
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CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


The Modern Rental Library 

AT 

CHERRY & WEBB’S 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

LOWELL, MASS. 

All the newest books 

in Fiction and Non-Fiction 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

josef’s 

for 

individuality 

style 

and 

beauty 

Compliments of 

'Vivian s ‘Beauty Salon 

103 CENTRAL STREET 

3-3672 

Compliments of 

STEWART’S BEAUTY 
. . SHOPPE . . 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Dial 33372 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

SUITE 313-314 CHALIFOUX BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

& 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



ffiaiicjtA &xwMite ‘IJewt-Slaand Meadquaiten 
fax Qifo' of duality and ZDiaiinctian 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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THE LOWELL FIVE GENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

8 

PRINCE-COTTER 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney Square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

W. E. PORTER 

Fine Cutlery 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

Fire Place Goods 

OPTOMETRIST 

at 

EYES EXAMINED .*. GLASSES REPAIRED 

THE THOMPSON 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

HARDWARE CO. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Tel. 7524 

DILLON 

Compliments of 

for 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

j 

“^Bonded Q 'leaning ” 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 8404 

Tel. 3-0831 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

EA.MES & MERRILL 

VETERINARIANS 

VETERINARY HOSPITAL 

Compliments of 

Telephone 9051 

215 MANSUR ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

DONALDSON’S 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 

MACARTNEY’S 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Bartlett & Dow Co. 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

Hardware Specialties 

Wall Paper Paint 

Builders’ Hardware 


TEL. 7593 


208 Central St. Lowell, Mass. 

ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

FRESH FROSTED FOODS 

LULL & HARTFORD 

LOWELL HEAD QUARTERS FOB 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink , Fancy , etc.) 

Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 

34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 

Now Distributed by the 


Oldest Food Store in 


Lowell 

T. A. WHELAN 

Compliments of the 

MITCHELL RIDING CLUB 

312 Central Street 

BILLERICA, MASS. 
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Compliments of 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Lowell, Mass. 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Compliments of 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

More Fish" 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

Winchester Laundry 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

60 PUFFER STREET 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Dial 2-6231 

Telephone 8494 

Compliments 
of a 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

FRIEND 

532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

**A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you” 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

Douelas & Company 



BIRD 

NcponieT 

PRODUCTS 


my SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 

▼ and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“Approved Bird Roofer” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 

Compliments of 

Honest to Goodness Home Cooked Food 

CAKES, COOKIES, LITTLE JUICY PIES, 
(De-starched) ROASTED JUMBO PEANUTS, 

MRS. HYLAN’S CANDY 

at 

LOWELL WOMEN'S 
EXCHANGE & RENDEZVOUS 

Tel. 2-2531 24 Middle St. 

C. H. HOBSON & SON 


" The Bread of Others is Sweet” 
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Elizabeth Chapin, Edit or An-Chief 
Eleanor Plumb, Business Manager * 

Ann Underhill, Art Editor Joanne Jordan, Senior Editor 

Miss Ramsay, Faculty Adviser Miss Cutler, Alumnae Editor 


Joan Durst hoff 
Joanne Fitz 
Betty Foss 


LITERARY BOARD 
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Priscilla Robertson 
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Webster must allow me to button-hole innumerable “hypers” and 
“supers” to the word melodramatic, when I say — election ! Proteins to the tempo 
of politics; instead of perusing my meek face in a teaspoon, striving to form a 
witty remark, I found myself waving the latter madly in my excitement over the 
“pro’s” and “con’s” of a possible third term. 

In the commotion of the election I failed to notice the date that the first 
crusader brought knitting needles into circulation, launching the sock campaign 
at Rogers Hall. Every corner of the school rings with mazurkas of clicking 
needles and such tragic arias as “I’ve dropped a stitch.” 

Either November is still harassed by changes in dates or New England 
intends to go back to the tradition of bitter winters, for the weather took a 
somersault, landing us in high drifts of white snow the morning we left for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

Christmas vacation ! Again, time seems to be doing gymnastics — p-erhaps 
aided by our new monkey mascot, whom we ’ve substituted for the wise old owl to 
emphasize that though we staidly knit, we still laugh ! With a shower of mistletoe 
and holly and the jolliest felicitations, we join our mischievous monkey in saying 
— 1 ‘ Merry Christmas ! ’ ’ 



J^iterary Whims 

NOEL 

Hearken to the lullaby 
Of falling snow, the soft adagio 
Of angels’ wings, 

Their whisperings, 

As through the sky 

From Heaven high 

They sow a whirl of frosty stars 

Across the hill, so still, this night. 

Hearken to the distant chimes 
Of village spires ! 

Behold the golden fires 

Of candle rings, their glimmerings 

Amidst the snow in vales below. 

Hearken .... stillness 

The warm caress of angels’ breath among the trees ! 
Hearken .... Feel the peace, 

And know God comes. 


Elizabeth Chapin, HI 
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TWO LOVES HAD SHE 

In the first place, this isn’t a story ; it \s just the facts as I saw them happen, 
and they haven’t been touched up or detracted from. It was strange, but then 
life is strange. Anyway this is how it started. 

Daphne Lane was — I use the past tense because I’m not certain anymore — 
a good friend of mine. Friend, because though I loved her, it was purely as a 
sister. We had started out together on the East Side and gradually worked up 
until Daphne had an apartment on Riverside Drive and I had a room at the 
Pierre. 

Daphne, that wasn’t her real name of course, wanted to be an actress more 
than anything else, and when Daphne went after something, she usually got it. 
She wasn’t a great actress and she didn’t have a big name, but she managed to 
keep herself in silk stockings and a three room apartment. 

As for me, all I wanted was a steady job with enough money rolling in to 
keep me comfortable for life. With a little pull and plenty of hard work I had 
gotten what I wanted. 

One day last fall I called Daphne up and asked her if she would care to » 
take in a party with me that evening. She said yes she’d love to, so after telling 
her the time I would call for her, I hung up. Perhaps if I had known the outcome 
of that party and what was to follow, I never would have ’phoned. 

When I called for Daphne that evening, hardened as I am, I had to admit 
she was beautiful. Hers is the cool, remote kind of beauty that makes people take 
a deep breath and say “ahhh”. She is dark and willowy with a husky voice that 
makes chills go up and down your spine. Daphne doesn’t have many close 
friends, but those she has she would die for, me included. 

On the way to the party I told Daphne that there were likely to be some 
important people there, and to do her stuff. So, when we got there, I let Daphne 
get slightly ahead of me so she could make her grand entrance. It was grand all 
right, all her entrances were. Everyone in the room saw her come in, and every 
one in the room stared. Everyone that is, except Larry Metcalf, who is a good 
friend of mine. He looked at her real quick and startled like, then glanced away. 

I thought that was rather peculiar, because if anyone has an eye for beauty, it ’s 
Larry. He has been producing and directing plays for ten years and he hasn’t 
had a fizzle yet. 

Tall and dark, Larry has a rugged set of features that makes him so ugly 
he is handsome. But it ’s his eyes that really get you, they are brilliant blue and 
never miss a thing. Maybe you ’ve seen a picture of him, maybe you have seen 
him. If so, then you know what I mean. 

Well, as I was saying, Larry’s being the only person who ignored Daphne 
made me mad. So I grabbed Daphne and took her over to meet him, hoping that 
if her looks didn’t get him, her voice would. After all, Larry could do plenty 
for a girl like Daphne. 
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When I introduced Larry to Daphne all he did was say, “How do you do,” 
but he looked at her with those eyes of his — hard. 

Then with all the taet and finesse of a steam roller, I said, “Larry, take 
eare of Daphne for a while, I have to eirculate. Tell her about the theatre ; she 
wants to be an aetress. ” 

“If Miss Lane won't be too bored, I will do my best,” replied Larry. 

Daphne said nothing — she just looked at Larry sort of queerly, and smiled. 

I didn't see Daphne again until it was time to go home. She was sitting 
over in the eorner listening to Larry. I hoped she had realized that Larry’s bark 
was a great deal worse than his bite, but I needn't have worried. There was a 
look on both their faees that showed plainer than any words that Daphne hadn’t 
been bored and Larry hadn’t tried to be sarcastic. 

I knew neither one was aware of me and I heard Larry say, “You’re not 
meant for the stage; you haven't got the temperament. Besides you could find 
lots better uses for your beauty, brains and talent.” 

By the look on his face, 1 knew he was sincere and meant a great deal more 
than lie was saying. 

“I’ve got to try. I know I’m not great now, but I could be,” Daphne 
answered softly. 

Later those words came back to me with a startling clearness. 

“Come on, Katherine Cornell ; let’s go before I have to put up a cot,” I 
said. Daphne ’s determination gave me the ereeps. 

Later that evening, as I said goodnight to her, Daphne looked at me and 
said, “H-e knows a lot about the stage, acting and — people, doesn’t he?” 

Rather puzzled, I asked, ‘ ‘ Who ? ’ ’ 

“Mr. Metcalf, the man at the party.” 

“Oh him, yes, sure,” I replied for I had completely forgotten. 

Several days later while 1 was working at my offiee, the phone rang. It 
was Daphne. 

“Dick,” she eried breathlessly, “I just had to eall you. Larry Metealf 
has given me the lead in his new play, Springtime. Isn’t it wonderful, and 
especially after that long lecture lie gave me. There s only one condition ; 1 have 
to take private drama lessons from a friend of his.” 

‘ ‘ Say, that ’s great ! ' ’ I yelled into the receiver. “ Do I get tickets ! When 
do you start rehearsals? Good old Larry, I knew he’d erash through. I know 
you’ll be good.” 

4 k Thanks, Diek, I hope so because it means a lot to me and I can prove to 
Larry I ’m not just a elothes horse. Good-bye. 

Sitting at my desk, 1 wondered what quirk in Larry’s mind had made him 
give a practically unknown aetress a lead in his play. 

The next day I forgot about Daphne, Springtime , and Larry, beeause I had 
to go to Chicago. However, when I earne back I found a surprise awaiting me. 


TWO LOVES HAD SITE 


Larry and Daphne had become the talk of the town. There were pictures of them 
in every paper taken together at hotels and night clubs, and there wasn’t a gossip 
column in town that didn’t mention them. 1 have to admit they made a good 
looking couple. Once I ran into them at the club 4 ‘ Twenty-One. ” They were so 
engrossed in each other I had to practically hit them over the head before they 
would notice me. 

Larry was still the same, but Daphne had changed, grown more sure of 
herself, and there was a glow in her eyes that I had never seen before. 

I didn ’t talk to them long because though they were cordial, they obviously 
wanted to be alone. 

All the rest of that fall and early winter they went everywhere together. 
They began to be a tradiiton. Anvon-e who thinks New York has no heart, no 
romanticists, and no human interests never saw them in the midst of Larry and 
Daphne’s affair. Of course the publicity did Daphne a great deal of good, but 
you didn ’t need half an eye to see it wasn ’t a stunt but was the real McCoy. 

About the middle of January Larry came to see me. He told me that he 
and Daphne were going to be married after the opening of Springtime . I knew 
that something was bothering him and finally I said, “ Maybe it’s none of my 
business, but what’s the matter, aren’t things going quite as you hoped?” 

“To tell the truth they aren’t,” Larry answered slowly. “Daphne is a 
beautiful girl, and I love her almost more than life itself ; but she just wasn’t born 
to be an actress. Not a great one, that is. I gave her the part thinking that 
maybe all she needed was coaching, but though she’s good, she’s not good enough. 
I’m hoping that after the show closes, she’ll realize it herself, and quit.” 

This was the most I’d ever heard Larry say at one time, in all the years I’d 
known him. Somehow it showed me clearer than anything else, how much 
Daphne meant to him, if he were willing to risk money and his reputation just to 
prove to Daphne she couldn’t act. 

After Larry left I called Daphne and made a date with her for that 
evening. 

At exactly nine o'clock, I rang Daphne’s door bell. 

“Weil,” I said as soon as she had let me in, “I’ll get right to the point. 
You and I have known each other for a long time and I can speak frankly.” 

Daphne stared at me. “What are you talking about, Dick?” 

“Just this, you’re in love with Larry aren’t you? Of course, all I have to 
do is look at you to tell that; but you’re making him miserable. He put you in 
Springtime simply because he loves you and hoped you’d improve under direction. 
Well, you haven’t and now just because he is afraid of making you unhappy and 
losing you, he is going to put on the play and let it flop. ” I stopped because I had 
run out of breath. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Daphne quietly. 
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“Go to him and ask him to put someone else in. Tell him you don’t want 
to do it. Tell him anything, but get out of the show and marry him.” 

For a minute I thought she was going to cry, but then she stood up very 
straight. 

“I won’t promise anything, Dick, but I will think it over,” she held out her 
hand. “Good-bye,” she said and smiled. 

I went out feeling like a heel. I knew she was hurt and that I had probably 
lost her as a friend. 

A month went by and I didn ’t hear from either Larry or Daphne. I read 
about them and twice I saw them, but something, I don’t know what, kept me from 
speaking to them. 

Then in the middle of March I got two tickets for the opening night of 
Springtime and I saw that Daphne still had the lead. 

The opening was at the Center Theatre and it was formal. I had come 
alone because I could think better alone. I had sent Daphne flowers and a card 
wishing her luck. I didn’t mention how badly she’d need it. Looking around I 
had wondered how many people knew how much this play meant, to three people. 
Larry, because his reputation and happiness were staked on it; Daphne because 
all her hopes and fears were pinned on it ; to me because the two people I loved 
most in the world were so closely connected with it. 

Suddenly the curtain went up and the play had begun. It was a difficult 
play, but a beautiful one, with all the poignancy and charm I had expected. 
However, it needed an expert ’s touch. By the end of the first act I knew Larry 
had been right. Daphne was good, but not good enough. She was too stiff and 
she decidedly was not feeling her part. 

Waiting for the curtain to go up on the second act, I squirmed and hoped 
and prayed that Daphne would be just a little better. 

Anyone who was present at the opening of Springtime will remember it for 
as long as he lives. You could see the difference from the very beginning of the 
second act. The play came alive. Daphne was living her part with every inch 
of her being. Never had I seen her so beautiful, so vibrant, so dynamic. I do not 
know much about acting but I do know that there has never been a more beautiful 
piece of acting done before or since that night. There wasn’t a sound in the 
theatre and when the play came to an end not one person moved, not one person 
clapped. We couldn’t ; it would have been an anti-climax. Finally, slowly and 
reluctantly people got up and left. 

Rather stunned and not quite believing what had happened, I got to my 
feet and went back stage. The doorman told me that Miss Lane had left ; too over- 
come to do anything else, I went home. 

The next morning at eleven-thirty my phone rang ; it was Larry. 

“Dick, have you seen Daphne? I can’t find her; she’s gone, clothes and 
everything. ’ ’ 
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“No, ” I said, “what happened? Of course you’re mistaken/’ But Larry 
had hung up. 

You know the rest. How Daphne Lane had suddenly given the best per- 
formance of the year. It was in all the papers. How after making herself the 
greatest actress in the country she had disappeared. They said it was a publicity 
stunt but after a week they realized she had really gone. 

Larry and I hunted all over the city but to no avail. Poor Larry was more 
broken up over it than could be believed possible. In spite of all our work, it 
was no go. Daphne just wasn’t to be found. It was like a star that suddenly 
comes out, shines brilliantly for a moment and then is gone. 

About three weeks later I got a letter postmarked Philadelphia; it read: 

“Dear Dick: You were right, 1 should have quit. I’m not an actress. I 
realized it as soon as I saw Larry ’s face at the end of the first act ; the last part was 
better, maybe, but I’ll never be able to equal it, although I’m going to keep trying. 
1 love the stage and I love Larry, but we could never be happy. You can’t love 
two things and be faithful to both and I don’t want one without the other. Perhaps 
Larry will understand when you tell him ; after all he was the first one who ever 
told me that. Love, Daphne.” 

That was the last I heard of Daphne. Larry has gone to Europe for a 
vacation and Springtime has closed but is not forgotten. 

That’s all there is to it. Daphne has never failed in anything she has 
started to do, but somehow I feel she has failed just this once. 

Julie Van Vliet, ’41 

TO ANCIENT MARS 

God of War ! Thou hideous creature, 

A ready mask you wear. 

With brow of valor and patriot’s smile 
You crush the good and fair. 

With deep-set, honest eyes, you spoke 
Of victory wild and sweet, 

Of bowing throngs whose praises rang 
As at some Olympic feat. 

But not a word that might suggest 
The raging pains that sear 

The heart of man, who returning finds 
An empty house of fear. 

They found you out while cannons roared; 

Disguised you are no longer, 

For men now see the bloody sword 
That rent the world asunder. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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THE SAD CASE OF SUZI 


Suzi, with much trepidation and many suitcases, climbed on the train 
headed for Wisganquette College. It was her first college weekend, and she had 
been having a bird ever since she had received Hapless Harry’s bid for Home- 
coming Weekend. (Hapless was the Alpha Gamma Phi’s private name for their 
one representative on Wisganquette ’s junior Phi Bete lists). Blissfully unaware 
of the minor necessities of life such as -eating ’n stuff, Suzi pined away for weeks 
before the great Event and managed a creditable loss of ten pounds, which put 
quite a dent into her rotund appearance. One sad incident marred her happy 
expectations — she had no fur coat, no fur nothin’ — and was at such a point of 
desperation as resorting to skinning the family cat, Tabitha, when her (Suzi’s) 
father remembered a tiger that he had once shot that was up in the attic and this 
was stretched and sewed over Suzi ’s frame with quite a remarkable result. 

While the train puffed along at a great rate, Suzi plopped herself down in 
the Pullman (Suzi WAS a plutocrat) and surveyed herself grimly with a newly 
acquired pocket mirror. Mascara had done a darn good job on Suzi, but come a 
good rain and she would regain her marked resemblance to a rabbit. A re- 
adjusting of lipstick and Suzi was equipped to face the famed stag-line of 
Wisganquette. 

Snoozing happily on the train for hours, what dreams whipped through 
her finger-waved head? Dreams in which Hapless Harry had a lofty part? Not 
so Suzi. Her dreams were based on stellar stuff — they centered around that 
miraculous creature of the affiliated football — Tonto Tarinon, himself — and so we 
leave Suzi for a spell, still snoozin’. 

Trains have an odd way of striking terror into the hearts of the most bold, 
and the train that rumbled into Wisganquette *s two-by-four station was a shining 
example of that fact. 

“ Sophs” looked frantically at each passenger for their blinds, feeling 
uncomfortably sure that all the bucktoothed passengers would be theirs. 

Pea-green ‘ ‘ froshes ’ ’ humbly stared at the train load of women, dreaming 
of next year when their own 0 AO ’s would arrive on just such a train. 

The Juniors and Seniors alone were pretty confident. 

Then came Suzi. 

She was the center of all eyes, for starting down the train steps, she lost her 
balance, and plunged headfirst the rest of the way. Suzi was not one to be 
daunted by such a mishap — in mid-air she executed a neat somersault and ended 
in a sitting* position in someone’s hatbox, a bit breathless but undamaged. 

It’s true a few scared “ Sophs” turned tail and darted back to the com- 
parative safety of their fraternity houses at such a spectacle, but the bolder ones 
stopped running after a block or two, and merely hid between hedges or under 
front porches. 

Unaware of the diversion she had created, Suzi stood up, ignoring the 
remains of the unhappy hat-box. After a. few slight setting-up exercises to limber 
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up, she slung her suitcases over her shoulder and started for the nearest man. 
That elusive creature fled far from the haunts of man or Suzi — and has remained 
there since. 

Hopeful still, Suzi seized the next “jo” before he could say “scram” and 
deposited her suitcase into his unwilling arms. Such a procedure astonished the 
poor lad, but a strong nudge of Suzi’s elbow in his floating ribs and a forward 
movement in the direction of the waiting cars changed his mind, and manfully 
ignoring the pain in his broken rib he tramped on. Suzi indicated a smooth con- 
vertible job, and the subdued male tossed her suitcases in the rumble seat and 
made a desperate dash towards the train, which was gathering speed as it rolled 
out of the station. But Suzi was no slouch. She saved him from certain 
annihilation under the train wheels by an amazing flying tackle that would have 
made Bronko Nagurski sit up and take notice. 

The utterly cowed man started the “convert’s” motor and the car 
galvanized into action. An action so brisk that Suzi’s hat sailed off her head and 
landed in a tree, creating such a spectacle that the astonished townsfolk erected a 
fence around the tree, and there it remains. 

And so thru the picturesque little town streets the convertible chased, a 
harassed boy crouched low behind the wheel, and beside him — Suzi. 

The ivy-covered gates of Wisganquette loomed in front after they had 
zoomed around a sharp turn, and Suzi caught her breath in awe. Somewhere 
within that stately edifice Hapless Harry ground over books — and the crowning 
realization of all, that Tonto Tarmon no doubt had tramped through these very 
gates. It was too much for Suzi, she did something she had never done before in 
her entire career — she passed out colder than a clam; in short, Suzi fainted. 

It may be left unsaid by what means Suzi found her lilting way to the 
Gam House, to Hapless Harry. ’Nuff said that the Gam’s had to build new front 
steps for their house after Suzi threw two of the Brothers out the front door, 
after they had angrily berated her for disturbing the womanless sanctity of their 
house. 

’Nuff said about that, but then came the night of Homecoming Dance; 
when sweatered and skirted gals zipped into formats of filmy texture; when 
tweedy men forced their way into tuxes and tails ; when the campus was a moonlit 
park; when Suzi, equipped with Hapless Harry, and a brand new formal, trotted 
towards the gym. 

Assorted were the feelings felt when Suzi entered the gaily be-decked 
gym; stags felt an unholy glee and rejoiced in their freedom; those who had 
brought Wisganquette ’s glam gals looked down with superiority at those who 
dragged girls who were, sad to relate, rather the “sawisliy” type; the drags of 
said girls exulted in their luck after a glance at Suzi. The receiving line stood 
askance as Suzi swept down their length. A few of the less timid shoved out their 
hands after a brief moment, to have them painfully wrenched. 
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The first dance had started, and Suzi and Harry flitted gracefully around 
resembling nothing so much as two locomotives out on a binge. Even with Hapless 
Harry completely relaxed in her guiding arms, Suzi searched the milling crowds 
for that cyclone of the gridiron, that masterless masterpiece — Tonto Tarmon. On 
for six dances Suzi waltzed, Harry staggering after her in utter defeat. He was 
tiring fast, and it was seldom that his feet touched the floor. As a last resort he 
managed to maneuver Suzi in the general direction of the stag line — although that 
agile line vanished almost instantly as they approached. With a final effort Harry 
collided with the tail end of the vanishing line and collapsed gratefully. Suzi 
deposited him at the feet of a bewildered stag and grabbed the hand of another 
and still more bewildered neighbor. By chance it was Steve Podromuski, as 
bulky a back as ever footed a football. Then Suzi got the beating of her life. 
And incidentally so did Steve. For three hours they danced, jitter bugging when 
the occasion called for it, and after that the occasion didn’t matter so much. They 
were in a. rut, and shagged on indefinitely, sweeping less fortunate people off the 
floor. 

Aeons later Steve saw aid approaching in the form of his revered right 
tackle, Tonto Tarmon. He so forgot himself as to bawl “ Tonto” and make a 
eight-yard run to his side, using the luckless Suzi as interference. A dexterous 
shove of Steve’s shoulder, and Suzi fell into her idol’s arms. 

She was too exhausted to emit a gasp of surprise, she was too weak from the 
loss of thirty-nine pounds lost that night from dancing, in short, she was speech- 
less. Tonto sat her down in the nearest chair, and brought her some of 
Wisganquette’s famous punch. For the rest of the dance those two sat motionless 
and talked a blue streak. The inmates of Wisganquette were completely amazed 
and Tonto \s former drag dissolved in tears. Hapless Harry was recuperating in 
the infirmary. 

And so it was that when the dance was over, when raucous goodnites had 
been said and the Faculty chaperons were fished out of their comfortable chairs 
and rudely awakened, Suzi and Tonto Tarmon staggered up from where they had 
been parked and Suzi staggered back to her dorm. 

The hour drew near for Suzi to depart from the fair acres of Wisganquette 
College, and she arrived at the station, completely metamorphosed. She was as 
sweat ered-and-skirted as any other gal in Wisganquette, she was thin and 
sylphlike. She walked meekly behind that greatest of football luminaries, Tonto 
Tarmon. She even had a huge plaid hair ribbon in her long brushed locks. She 
said “wonderful,” “marvellous,” “supreme,” and “sawishy,” every other 
minute. She chewed gum like a veteran. She wore dilapidated saddle shoes over 
a pair of Tonto ’s tremendous wool football socks. Suzi had emerged from her 
cocoon as a radiant prom widow. And, most startling of all, upon her sloppy 
sweater was pinned a lialf-moon of gold, emeralds, and pearls — Tonto ’s fraternity 
P m • Jackie Weyenberg, ’41 
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The boat moved silently through the dense swamp. The night was warm 
and the two figures sitting in the clumsy rowboat spoke no words. Except for 
the soft rippling of the water as the boat cut through the murky depths and an 
occasional splash of some small reptile escaping into the water as the boat passed, 
all was deathly calm. Only twice the ghostly cry of a night owl broke the silence, 
and the low melancholy voices of many frogs gave a decided gloom to the swamp. 
The narrow path of water through which the boat was passing was bordered on all 
sides by tall trees. Cypress, oak, and gum stood, covered with delicate Spanish 
moss hanging from each limb. The underbrush was thick with vines, reeds, ferns 
and many thorny bushes whose branches writhed out towards the narrow river 
and seemed to wave ominously at the passing boat. 

The two figures in the craft were small and both were women. The two 
contrasted sharply with each other in that one was old and of dark Negro blood, 
while the other was exceedingly young and fair. Neither spoke but their 
expressions told much. The white girl was at that time ghastly pale and her 
delicate features and thin body gave her a very pathetic appearance. She wore a 
faded blue cotton dress and a short cape of grey wool, but, even though the night 
was warm her flesh was cold and rough. In her hand she clasped tightly a small 
purse and she kept her large brown eyes down, never glancing up as the thick 
swamp rolled by. The Negro woman was quite different. Her hair was silvery 
white over her wrinkled face and her small sinuous arms pulled on the oars with 
an amazing strength. She seemed to be entirely fearless and calm ; her wide eyes 
were bright and noticed every dead log in the water, every sleepy bird in the trees 
and every chanting frog that inhabited her swamp. Her dress was flimsy and torn 
in many places, but she felt no chill, for beads of perspiration rolled down her 
cheeks and forehead. She rowed with deft even strokes, and the boat moved 
along slowly, steadily. Once the girl asked how much farther they had to go. 
The Negro answered, “Tain’t much farther, honey; jes’ be patient.” She was 
right for as they rounded a sharp bend in the stream, they came upon their 
destination. 

It was a cabin made of heavy cypress logs, but even though it was pitifully 
small, it had a majestic air about it. It was situated in a fairly large clearing in 
the very middle of the dense swamp. Three or four huge pine trees guarded it, 
and the moon with all its brilliant light shone down between the trees on the tiny 
cabin. Emerging from the window at the front of the cabin, was a light, barely 
visible against the moonlight. For all the beauty of the scene, it looked sinister, 
and as the girl first looked on it, she shivered slightly. The Negro woman tied the 
boat to a cypress tree which served as a pier for the cabin. It had fallen into the 
water, but on several high limbs, the thick bark had been worn off. They stepped 
out of the boat and walked to the cabin. As they neared it, a low muttering 
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voic-e was heard. When the older woman knocked softly on the door, the voice 
ceased and a gentle creaking of boards assured the woman that her knock had 
been heard. The door opened and blocking out all light from inside stood a coal 
black Negro woman. Her black, greasy hair was gathered on top of her head. 
She wore a dingy white blouse, and a very long full skirt of coarse wool. Her 
lips were thick and her nose was as large and wide as her piercing eyes were small 
and beady. 

With a look of ominous dignity, she gazed for several tense moments at the 
two figures in front of her. Then she nodded them inside, closed the rickety door 
behind her and walked over to a small fire blazing dimly at the end of the room. 
She crouched down in front of it, her eyes glowing red, and when the visitors had 
seated themselves on two low stools, she spoke for the first time. “You need 
help? To-night is good. The moon is full around my cabin, but because it is 
dark in the swamp, the spirits will come. What do you wish?” 

Her words were soft and distinct. They seemed to comfort the girl for she 
quickly raised her pleading eyes to the woman. Her face was full of anguish, 
and in low sobbing tones she said, 1 ‘ To-niglit a new-born child is dying. It cannot 
breathe easily. His mother loves him very much, and I think that if he should 
die, she would die also, of a broken heart. I love her very much ; she is my sister. 
My purse is yours if you will help me. ’ ’ 

The woman nodded her head, took the purse from the girl and rose from 
her place in front of the fire. She took a candle from the table and after lighting 
it, opened the door again and walked out into the moonlight. They waited for 
many minutes. Once they thought they heard a soft laugh outside, and they 
started as the sharp snap of a twig broke the silence. The old woman said 
gently, “Don’t worry, chile; tain’t a bein’ in this world that that ole nigger 
eouldn ’t fix up, good as new. Delo ain ’t fixin ’ to lead you into no trouble. ’ ’ Her 
voice was comforting. The girl gave a low sob and laid her head on the old 
woman’s lap. 

When the witch woman came back, she blew out the candle and promised 
the girl that when they returned to her home, the child would be alive and healthy. 
They rose, thanked her, and hurried down to tlicir boat. When it was untied, it 
moved quietly into the dark depths. The frogs had ceased their songs and, with 
no sounds about, the boat seemed to move a trifle faster. When it reached a small 
wooden pier jutting out into the water, the girl quickly jumped out, and ran out 
of the swamp and across a moonlit field. When she came to her house, standing 
alone and still, she paused; everything was silent, her heart beat wildly and her 
frail body shook with fear. She walked into a small room, cold and dark. With 
a fervent prayer on her lips, she lighted an oil lamp standing near and walked 
over to a wide bed in a corner of the room. On it lay a mother with a baby clasped 
in her arms. The child was well, and sleeping peacefully, but the mother lay cold 
and stiff. The breathless girl gazed at them for several minutes, trying to believe 
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what she did not wish to. Finally, with a heart rending* cry of anguish, she threw 
herself on the bed sobbing long and bitterly. 

Outside the house the Negro woman heard the cry; tears rolled down her 
withered eheeks. The moon shone down on the house, and the swamp lay beside 
it, dark and hostile. 

Margaret Neale, ’43 


FRAGMENTS 

I. 

Brief and burning, consuming* even 
as it is consumed — 
a meteor s flight. 


II. 

Hidden in a eurve of bitter hemlock, 
among the spines 
a waxy speek — a mistletoe berry. 

III. 

So brief a thing— erimson through the 
fog ’s opaqueness — 
a sudden eomet, a cardinal's flight. 

IV. 

A long, silent night, heavy 
with the moon — 

and punetuated by breathlessly hung stars. 

V. 

Infinitesimal in the spaee allotted 
for eaeh 

diamond sphere — stars in the night. 

VI 

Woods, blaekened by winter’s breath — 

a flash of red, a puff of white 

and the Huntsman’s erv “Ware fox !” 


Jackie Weyenberg, ’41 


A SON OF FRANCE, 1793 


Oh, dark foreboding prison, 

Who within thy walls 

Waits through lonely midnight 
A death at dawn to call ? 

Does lie lie in darkness, 

Fear gripped in his breast ? 

Or does his half-crazed horror 
Bring a peace God-blessed ? 

Dungeons dank and smelly, 

Steel of rusted tongue, 

Walls of crumbling brick ledge 
Wait the cold gray dawn. 

Prisoner, art thou willing 
Death at one cold blow ? 

Have the fates resigned thee 
To leaving life below ? 

Dost thou hear the tumbrils 
Clattering through the night? 

Dost your heart-beat quicken 

At the thought of that dread knife 

Mold and filth around you, 

Foul dank air of rest ; 

Prisoner, does it grip you 

To see your France oppressed? 

Surely day is dawning 
0 ’er the distant hill 

While in the prison courtyard 
All is strangely still. 

One last moment, prisoner, 

Then, that tortured ride 

Past the shanty houses, 

Guardsmen by your side. 


A SOX OF FRANCE, 1793 


Through the streets of France, son, 
Past the dying race, 

Out beyond their narrow lives, 

To a heavenly place. 

Face that dreadful basket 
And with one last prayer 

Give your life for France, 
Murdered in her care. 

Life and revolution 
Struggle on below ; 

Men will seek in combat 
Power to overthrow. 

But the fate for you, son ? 

Peace and rest above, 

When you leave this turmoil 
To greet His sacred love. 


They told me in the evening 
That as lie stood alone, 

Upon that thirsty guillotine 
And heard the awful moan. 

Of sopping bloody heads, 

He did not seem to care, 

For in his face a vision shone 
As loud the trumpets blared. 

With steps that walked unf alt Ting 
He rose the thirteen steps, 

With heart so full of valor 
He gazed down in its depths. 

And kneeling as a prince 
Who goes to meet his bride, 

A son of France laid down his life, 
And for his country died. 


Betty Scalise, ’42 


School lh(otes 

PICNIC AT SINGING BEACH 

September 28th brought songs and shouts of laughter as Rogers Hall 
turned out en masse for the year’s first 4 ‘ get-together ” on our annual picnic at 
Singing Beach. The day was wonderful and even if it was too cold to swim, that 
didn’t stop us from a little wading ( ?) Following a grand lunch and a leisurely 
walk down the beach, we spent the afternoon trying our best to get down from 
“those awful rocks.” However, despite a few anxious moments while perched on 
top of a huge boulder, all agreed that the picnic was a successful way to get 
acquainted and start the school year. B. S. 

& 

CAE-KAVA HOCKEY GAME 

It was an ideal day for a hockey game, cold enough for the spectators to get 
into the spirit of things by bringing blankets and heavy coats, and warm enough 
so that it took the goalies only half an hour to thaw out after the game. 

The two teams went into a huddle, the “bleachers” burst into cheers — some 
unusual phonetic syllables such as “boom, co-lipstiddy boom” — and the referee 
blew the whistle. 

Things started out with a bang; the orange-sweatered Kavas swept down 
the field towards the Cae goal, and before the Caes completely recovered, the ball 
whipped in between the posts. 

Back to the center line the teams trotted, the centers bullying again. 
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This time Cae grabbed the ball and waged a furious battle down by Kava’s 
goal. Kava regained the ball and started on another ‘ ‘Harmon-ic” plunge. This 
time the ball bounced off the Cae goal posts, and everyone died a small death in the 
split second that elapsed before the ball rolled between the posts. 

Came the whistle and the half. Both the teams parked on the field 
chewing lemon peels, while their hoarse club-mates sang songs and shrieked 
cheers. 

During the second half, Cae had the ball down by Kava’s goal almost the 
entire time, but when the whistle came for the end of the game the score stood as it 
had in the first half, Kava— 2, Cae— 0. It was a close game, and a lot of fun. 


The Teams 


Cae 

Eleanor Plumb, Manager 
Ginnie Woodall, Captain 
Pat Agler 
Glenn Ellis 
Jane Cutler 
Polly Kitching 
Bobbie Jacob 
Betsy Wenigmann 
Joan Fitz 

Subs 

Kiki Smith 
Jackie Weyenberg 
Jane Robertson 


Kava 

Pat Casey, Manager 

June Cunningham, Captain 

Ann Underhill 

Betsy Stewart 

Carol Peterson 

Barbara Bushman 

Joanne Roberts 

Carol Weyand 

Joan Thomas 

Subs 

Chick Lambert 
Blanche Southwell 
Tat Wood 

J. W, 
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THE HOCKEY BANQUET 

This gourmand affair started out with the usual songs sung for the mem- 
bers of the two teams, Miss Breeden, and Mrs. McGay, and was aptly aided by 
turkey, cranberries, mashed potatoes, and all the trimmin’s. Everyone managed 
to consume this between singing and exclaiming over the cute hockey charms. 
Afterwards came the song contest, when both the clubs stood on the dining room 
stairs and sang very well, considering the quantities they had eaten. To even 
things up, Cae won. Then they all filed into the study hall and saw movies of ’39. 
After shrieks of “ Is THAT me?” “ Oh look, there ’s Ann ! ’ ’ and sundry others, 
we fell into bed, tired and blissful after the day ’s events. 


J. W. 
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THE ANDOVER DANCE 


Every year at just about the same time, it is the custom of this noble 
institution to have a dance with the Andover Glee Club. Anyone who happened 
to drop in the day of December seventh would have thought that Rogers Hall was 
getting ready to receive the Duke of Windsor. 

Aside from the fact that the audience clapped twice in the wrong place, the 
concert went off beautifully. As for the dance, well, that is still being talked 
about. Echoes of “Did you see my date? Isn’t he da-a-arling? ” still reverberate 
through the halls, and on Sunday morning, in spite of very sore feet, we all 
admitted we had had a marvelous time. 

We only hope repercussions on the Andover bus were as favorable. 

J. V. 


s 

CHRISTMAS VESPERS 


The traditional Rogers Hall Christmas vespers were held on Sunday 
evening, December 16th, with many guests attending. Beginning with the sing- 
ing of “Oh Come All Ye Faithful,” the opening hymn, and the customary 
reading of the Scripture by Tat Wood, president of the Council, who led the 
devotions, the following inspirational program of original Christmas stories, 
selections by the glee club, and solos was presented in the beautiful setting of 


candlelight. 

1. “0 Come, All Ye Faithful” School 

2. Reading from the Bible Tat Wood 

3. “The First Noel” Glee Chib 

4. “At the Inn” — A Story Betty Scalise 

5. “ J esu Bambino 9 ’ — A Solo Joan Thomas 

6. “On the Frozen Path to Westbury” — A Story Margaret Neale 

7. “Glory to God” Glee Club 

“A Babe So Tender” 

8. “De Christmas Story” — A Poem Glenn Ellis 

“A Christmas in France” — A Story By Sonya Lyman 

read by Pat Casey 

,9. “0 Little Town of Bethlehem ” Glee Club 

“Silent Night” 

10. “Black Star of Bethlehem” — A Poem Marianne Robertson 

“Christmas in No Man’s Land” — Essay Priscilla Robertson 

11. “A Quotation From an Article by Andre Maurois Tat Wood 

12. “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” School 

B. F. 
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CHRISTMAS PAGEANT NOTES 

Flittering* candles — bringing out from the shadows the beautiful festive 
decorations in the dining room, where, between courses, at dinner the Glee Club 
sang their lilting carols. 

After dinner was the colorful pageant, ‘ ‘ Soldier of Bethlehem, ’ ’ depicting 
the story of Bartimaeus, the soldier, who aided Joseph and Mary with their new 
born son to escape the bloody sword of Herod’s soldiers. Bartimaeus suffered in 
his belief in the young Saviour. But, although blinded at Herod’s will, his 
unwavering faith lived on, and God made him a just reward. The mood and 
tempo for this heart-warming spectacle were set by the choir in the background. 

There was a special effort on the part of the entire cast to make this lovely 
pageant a success, as this was the last performance given under the superb 
direction of Miss Norris. 


Bartimaeus 

Glaucus 

Woman 

Reader 

Scribe 

Herod 

Leader of Magi . . 
Second Wiseman 
Third Wiseman. . 
First Shepherd. , 

Servant 

Angels 

Mary 

Joseph 

Woman 

Blind Man 


Women of Bethlehem 


The Cast 

Julie Van Vliet 

. . Joanne Fitz 

Joanne Jordan 

Betty Scalise 

Eleanor Plumb 

Polly Kitching 

Tat Wood 

Alfrida Harris 

Elise Bandekow 

Barbara Jacob 

Elizabeth Dowse 

.Betty Foss and June Cunningham 

Ann Underhill 

Betsy Wenigmann 

Eleanor Langevin 

Joan Beattie 

Joan McQuade, Millicent Cotter, 
Barbara Bushman, Edna Noll, 
Elizabeth Chapin, Sally Parchert, 

. . . . Sonya L3 r man, Joanne Roberts, 
Margaret Neale, Mona Turcotte, 
Katherine Safford, Joan Hartigan, 
and Margaret Smith. 




Two Scenes from “THE SOLDIER OF BETHLEHEM 
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Caroline Peterson, Veramae Adams, 
Ruth Berger, Glenn Ellis, Betty 
Rodger, Jackie Weyenberg, Ann 
Scribner, Merle Turcotte. 

Mary Agl-er, Betsy Wilson, Patricia 
Casey, Joan Thomas, Joan Dursthoff, 
Jean Nutt, Jane Cutler, Blanche 
Southwell, Joan Kellogg, Virginia 
Woodall, Virginia Lee, Betsy Stewart, 
Carol Weyand, Priscilla Robertson, 
Jane Robertson, Marianne 
Robertson and Susanna Lambert. 


ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 
September 

25th — Curious stares and strange sounding names didn’t seem to faze too many 
of the new girls — maybe it was because the strained conversation could 
always be lifted with the familiar old “ D ’ you know ’s . 9 9 

27th — Our first trip to Singing Beach, for some of the old girls and most of the 
new, was made simply perfect by a beautiful day, and an ocean breeze to 
stir our appetites (as if they needed any). 

27th — After shaking the sand out of our clothes and shoes, we all went down 
town, right after dinner, to go to the movies. 

29th — Off to the charming Hartshone House in Wakefield for a buffet supper. 
Only suggestion — Recipe next time : One meal for one medium size army 
equals one meal for the R. H. girls. This is only mentioned because the 
delicious food seemed to be so fully appreciated (and 1 do mean — ‘Hull”). 

October 

6th — i 4 Dear Diary: Learned today — not to pick up roommate’s stockings, buy 
cake instead of candy, or be late to breakfast — if I’m on time to dinner.” 

In other words Prof. Magoon clearly put over his point of “ Never 
Compromise.” 

13th — Dr. Tehyi showed us a glimpse of the China that is rising in both morale 
and accomplishment through its tragedy of war. 


Roman Soldiers 


Choir 
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19th — With Tat as head cheerleader, who could fail to appreciate the brilliant 
Army playing at the Army-Harvard game; nevertheless the loyal Harvard 
rooters came home waving crimson banners gaily in front of us who 
listened to the game by radio. 

20th — Mrs. McGay told the new girls about the fascinating history of Rogers Hall 
— and more “info” on the Rogers sisters — one of which is said to be still 
with us here — there, and everywhere. 

November 

3rd — Our first trip to Andover to see what the new year brings forth — oh pardon 
— to see the Hampton Quartet, wdiose skillful rhythm and singing really 
made it a most entertaining and unusual concert. 

17th — Miss Ramsay had charge of our vespers and presented to us by verbal and 
ether waves some excellent poems of Robert Frost and Robert Coffin. 

22nd — Shakespeare spouting forth — and flying legs like those of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek and the “fool,” for days afterwards — clearly showed that we 
hadn’t missed a moment of “ Twelfth Night.” It is said that June even 
tried to imitate the adorable Miss Hayes’ hairdo. 

24th — LaMarr-L ’amour-Glamour — what one of us isn’t interested in that? 
Maybe that’s why we listened so attentively to Irma Cofren Whitney on 
the subject of “How to make the most of yourself.” Practice makes 
perfect, my friends. 

27th — “ Who’s going home with whom?” “Just think — we can sleep late to- 
morrow.” Anyway after a dizzy morning of lost pocketbooks and last 
minute “begrudges” over hair — we all got started off to a wonderful three 
days of no more fasting and — VACATION. 

December 

7tli — Andover dance — hasn’t enough been said? 

8th — We were most graciously received by Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn at a tea 
given for the St. Anne ’s girls. 

9th — The possible presence of trouble in the Caribbean was brought to our 
attention by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

18th — “All aboard!” — for those who manage to make the train! 


J. F. 


-jYConkey 

business 

A MORNING IN CHURCH 

Who would ever think that one short word could cause a person so much 
dread and boredom ! 

But every Sunday morning at ten-fifteen, there is a regular routine of 

spats. 

“Joan, are you ready for church?” 

“Umm, I don’t think I’ll go today.” 

‘ ‘ What do you mean ? Of course you ’ll go ! ” 

‘ ‘ But I don ’t feel well, mother. Er — I ’ve a headache. ’ ’ 

“Then take an aspirin,” mother retorted most unsympathetically. “You 
know that your father insists upon your going to church.” 

“Well, why does he slip off to play golf every Sunday morning?” 

“That is beside the point. Put on your hat and hurry!” 

So I put on my hat and hurry. But in my haste, I do not forget to slip into 
my purse a small paper on which French verbs are written. 

Five minutes after the service has started, I present my reluctant and 
somewhat smirking countenance at the church door and we suffer the usher to 
show us to our pew which my parents have had for twenty years. The but half- 
full church is cold and musty — “they” say that the boiler blew up last June — and 
I rub my frosty palms to a cheery warmth before taking out “mon papier du 
verbes.” While droning on to myself, much to the growing but silent irritation 
of my mother, I cast a guilty glance at the perspiring minister expounding on 
morals. He throws me a magnificent, glowering stare, but in return, I smile 
blithely back, and continue with my verbs. After learning them thoroughly, I 
begin to count the ridges on the cold radiator — of course, it is an established fact 
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that there are forty, but — “any port in a storm.” My, what things a soft nudge 
and a dirty look can accomplish ! I jump noisily to my feet and join my lusty, if 
not sweet voice with those feeble ones of the tottering congregation. We are down 
again in the straight-backed squeaking pew. AYill this never end? A glance at 
my watch proves it to be only 10 :50. 40 more minutes to go ! What a horrid hat 
that woman has on in front of me ! My chin in my cupped hand, I spend the 
remaining 39 minutes in deep thought about what to do next Saturday. My eyes 
shine with thanksgiving when I hear that blessed benediction booming forth. 

In the back of the church, I end my Sunday morning activities with a limp 
handshake, a mumbled “Good morning, Reverend — yes, isn’t it a lovely day,” 
and a bee-line for the door, leaving my mother behind me, because she who travels 
fastest, travels alone. 


The terrific pounding of the keys 
From a typeivriter perched upon our knees — 
All I say — is “ Heaven help the working girl ” 
When R. II. “ stenogs” hit the business world. 


8 

THE “TOP TEN” 


Below are the list of the top ten sayings of the term that have appeared at 
Rogers Hall. Popularize — dramatize your favorite expression and it, too, might 
head the list next term. 

1. Great day for the race. 

2. Well, beat me daddy. 

3. We wanted Willkie. 

4. Never compromise. 

5. Brother, hast thou seen the star? 

6. I didn ’t did it. 

7. Casey, what’ll I do with my hair? 

8. Greetings, Gates, let’s osculate. 

9. How do you turn the heel ? 

10. Have you read “Flannels”? 

Two , four , six, eight 
What do toe all hate — 

The bell that y s early, or mail’s that late? 

Uh-uh, it’s that awful, tiresome spinning plate. 
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MONKEY BUSINESS 

THE SAME OLD STORY BUT ALWAYS A GOOD ONE 

A sweet relaxation steals over me as the bell sounds the end of another 
Algebra class. I contemplatingly chew the stump of a depreciated pencil while 
the soft spring breeze carries the teacher’s voice to me through a delicious haze 
that envelops my sub-conscious mind. 

“For tomorrow’s assignment I think yon ought to be able to solve and 
check all the examples on page 209,” she says; “they won’t take you over an 
hour because they are quite simple.” 

With a smile I gather up my books and proceed to Study Hall for the fifth 
period. Today I feel melodiously calm and at peace with the world and there- 
fore spend five inflating minutes swirling paper about in my ink well. Having 
completely ruined my pen, I return to the open book before me. With a burst 
of ambition I arrange my paper carefully and start to read the examples. 

The first glance sends a horrible shock of comprehension over me — PROB- 
LEMS ! The mere chilling thought is enough to knock one cold, for they all 
sound alike to me, reading in such a manner: “If Martha’s Aunt’s sister’s 
cousin’s first wife Angela is 37 years old and has lived in the same house with 
Martha’s brother’s cousin’s uncle’s nephew’s father-in-law for three years, how 
old is Hitler ? ’ ’ 

For one heated moment I stare blindly at the book and then with a sigh 
plunge into the depths of misery. During twenty awful minutes I alternate 
among reading the problem, working out extraordinary equations on scrap paper, 
and tearing my hair. 

At length I discover what seems to be a reasonable solution. Surrendering 
to the new dawn of hope, I cross my fingers and viciously attack the paper with 
pencil, eraser and brains. I labor for what seems to be an eternity, fretting over 
x’s and y’s that glare at me from behind their hidden meanings; but alas — all 
is in vain, for surprisingly enough by the time I reach my “might-have-been-the- 
answer,” I have the heart-breaking result of zero equals 14 xyz over 231x mn. 

Vehemently bitter I deposit my crumpled paper in the waste basket all 
the while muttering to myself, ‘ 1 0 death, where is thy victory ? Oh grave, where 
is thy sting?” Returning to my desk I composedly pick up my book and smiling 
desperately feel the pangs of self-pity followed by sorrow for all young innocent 
children exposed to such horrors as Algebra. 

The cruelness and brutality of such punishment sets a glowing martyr’s 
crown upon my worried brow and with one last floundering attempt, I rewrite 
the equation. Positive of my Waterloo, I nevertheless decide to use the method 
of factoring for the sake of old times. In a moment’s time the demon problem 
vanishes and a simple rosy infant takes its place as, shocked, I realize that Ripley 
sometimes speaks the truth, for here before my very eyes the problem is solved ! 

The world loses its horrible blackness and once more I can hear the birds 
singing merrily in the trees. Dear Algebra, sweet Algebra, at last you are my 
friend! B. S. 
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When several gals do plan a feed 
They really should take careful heed 
That noise and crumbs do not lead 
A teacher to their awful deed. 


8 

AND SO TO BED 


J. F. 


Scene: Kiki’s and my room about twenty minutes of ten — some mid-week 
night. The room is amazingly neat, probably because neither Kiki nor 
I is there. A bell rings and we dash into the room. 

Kiki : (as she puts away her towel and washcloth) Say, guess what? I didn’t 
have any dessert tonight ! 

Glenn : (sitting down on the bed and pulling her shoes off) Well, I did — and 
potatoes and everything. I didn’t have any crackers and milk tonight 
though — did you ? 

Kiki: Yes, I was so hungry I thought I’d die — I’ll really start dieting tomorrow, 
though. D ’you get the geometry ? 

Glenn : Sort of, but it’s probably wrong. Do you think my hair looks better on 
top ? 

Kiki: I think I like it the way it is. Goodnight — have you seen my hairbrush? 

Glenn : Look under the bed. It 's always a safe bet around here. 

Kiki: (looking under the bed) Here it is — and your shoes too. 

Glenn : I don't believe it — my shoes are never under the bed. 

Kiki : Not much they aren’t. 

(The second bell rings. Glenn and Kiki are still dressed except for their 
shoes because they became so engaged in their conversation. Kiki pushes 
up the window, Glenn turns off the light and they hop into bed as foot- 
steps come down the hall. 

Vercnnae : (opening the door and poking her head in) Are you two girls in bed? 

Kiki and Glenn : Oh yes, Yeramae. We’ve been in bed for ages. Good night ! 

G. E. 


What’s the worst one of them all ? 

What’s the one that makes you bawlf 
It’s when a person’ll calmly drawl, 

“Oh, you go to Roger,” instead of Rogers, “Hall.” 


J. F. 



zAlumnae 'ezvs 

s 

Births 

August 19th — A son, David 111, to Mr. and Mrs. David Boies, Jr., (Jean 
Clark) of Far Hills, New Jersey. 

October 1st — A daughter, Elizabeth Otis, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Otis Macmillan, 
(Barbara W. Trott) of Allston, Mass. 

Marriagei 

July 20th — Phyllis Falter to Mr. James Logan Schreiber at Massena, New 

York. 

July 29th — Jane Rohrer to Mr. Robert Richard Thompson in Saxonburg, 
Pennsylvania- 

August 31st — Virginia Jean Meyer to Mr. Franklin Knott Koerner in 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

September 6th — Elizabeth Ann Parker to Mr. Melville Chapin at the All 
Souls Church in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

September 7th — Rebecca Elizabeth Seekins to Mr. Howard Hill Leighton 
in the All Souls Church in Lowell. 

September 12th — June B. Cozad to Mr. Charles Frederick Turton, Jr., at 
her home in Lowell, Massachusetts. They will reside at Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

October 19th — Jean Low to Mr. George Wallace Gutches. They are living 
at 3509 Bellaire Drive, Fort Worth, Texas. 


i 
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Engagements 

September 12th — At a luncheon given at the Vesper Country Club, Joan 
Waterhouse’s engagement to Mr. John Arent Vanderpool of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, was announced. 

December 21st — Roma Nickerson to Clive Hoekmeyer, Jr. 

Items of Interest 

Mr. and Mrs. George Jarvis Platt, (Connie Crafts), of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, called at Rogers Hall on August 12th. 

Word has been received that Mr. William Miller, husband of Doris Jones 
Miller, died of pneumonia on August 25th. He leaves Mrs. Miller and five sons. 

Cynthia Chisholm is now a buyer for the shoe department in Altman ’s. 

Peggy Beebe has a position as a librarian in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Betty Tower, now living at 68 Lloyd Road, Montclair, New Jersey, is work- 
ing for Hahne’s & Co. She called at the school in August. 

Helen Joy Lee is attending Pratt Institute in New York and is studying 
dietetics. 

Marianna Schaupp, now at Northwestern University, called at Rogers Hall 
on September 16th. 

Lucy Wheeler is working in R. H. Steam’s in Boston. 

Dorothy Chisholm Van Nest called on the 27th of September and Ruth 
Higby brought her sister to visit the school on October 11th. , , 

Emily Ann Cowles has transferred from Briarcliff Manor Junior College 
to Northwestern University. 7 < 

The Senior Class of 1940 Is Represented at Schools and Colleges as 

Follows : 

ii. 

Mary Ellanor Donnell, Patricia Lyon, and Mary Ellen Winship are at 
Smith; Jean Frischkorn, Miriam Jackson, and Frances Williams al Skidmore; 
Lucretia Lincoln and Virginia Carman at Connecticut; Anne Biggs at Hollins; 
Shirley Foster at Mt. Vernon; Ruth Lee Newell at Sargent; and Anne Patterson 
at LaSalle. Charmion Lyon is at home and is in the Junior League. Shirley 
Ann Collette is at Bennett; Gwendolyn Eames at Mary Washington; Jeanne 
Ford and Barbara Johnson at Finch; Betty Jordan and Adelaide Richter at 
Pine Manor; Phyllis Langevin at Westbrook Junior College; Jeanette Leach at 
Edgewood Park; Carolyn Minor at Froebel League Kindergarten School. 
Marjorie Ann Proctor is at the School of Professional Artjn Npw York and is 
living at the Barbizon ; Nancy Robertson is at Bradford ; Louise Sargent at 
Rollins ; Patricia Wilkins at Garland. Janet Werner is with Coburn’s in Lowell 
and Ruth Hine is at home. Elsa Walker is at Erskine. 
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^ Summer , Winter , Spring and Fall 
Cae and Kava top them all 
They lead the season — win the day 
Cheer Rogers Hall and Bon Marche ! 




'It’s Not What You Do — /t s The Way You Do It!” 

F 'r instance — you may excel in Latin, be a whiz at 
Chemistry, dazzle your English class, and "mow 'em 
down" in Math — but that won't help you one little 
^ bit when there's a dance in the offing. "The Girl ^ 
Everyone Wants to Know" shines socially, as well 
as scholastically, all year long. How to do it? Be 
your own sweet self, of course — "garnished" with 
just the right clothes, accessories, doo-dads and 
thing-a-ma-bobs. Where to get 
them? At the BON MARCHE, but 
definitely — where everything from 
knee socks to evening gowns is just 
as cute and full-of-personality as the 
Rogers Hall gals who wear 'em! 


^SomJiarcAe 
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SINCE 1836 

J^owelV s Best Known 
‘Department Store 

★ 

Its Your Store and Ours 


POLLARDS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Dial 6328 


Sun Building 
Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lotvell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 


Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure” 


six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE S HIP EVERYWHERE 



u Say it with Flowers 99 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 

Prescott Street at Central 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 

SALADS - ■ SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



For Novelties 

in Footwear 

Compliments of 

SEE 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BO YLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cherry & Webb 

LOWELL 

Fashion Headquarters 
for 

New England 



W 'BCAUTY 
SHOPPY 
MttStew^ri L A Dies’H Al R STYLI ST 

ROOM 314 
CHALIFOUX BLDG. 


DIAL 



ffiadiau*& $aiuotUe ‘Ifewt-SHautid Meadquaitetd 
fm Qiftt, of. (Suatity- and SHaiinction 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 




Now Distributed by the 


Oldest Food Store in 

Compliments of 

Lowell 

G. H. HOBSON & SON 

T. A. WHELAN 



312 Central Street 
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DILLON 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

/or 

“bonded Qleaning" 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

Tel. 8404 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A. McEvoy 
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PRINCE-COTTER 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED .*. GLASSES REPAIRED 

Jewelers 

68 Merrimack Street 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

Lowell, Mass. 

104 Merrimack St. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Compliments of 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Fine Cutlery 

Fire Place Goods 

Compliments of 

at 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

THE THOMPSON 


HARDWARE CO. 


Tel. 7524 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

More Fish ” 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

MACARTNEY’S 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Kodaks 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 

157*161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney Square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

Winchester Laundry 

60 PUFFER STREET 

Dial 2-6231 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Gleaning Company 

Josefs 


502 Hildreth Building Dial 6331 

Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 

at 

Cherry & Webb’s 
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Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 
Since 1900 

Telephone 8494 


Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 
21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 


ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

ARICO FROSTED FOODS 
Wrapped in “Cellophane” 


LULL & HARTFORD 

LOWELL HEADQUARTERS FOR 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 

Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 

34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 


Compliments 
of a 

FRIEND 


Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

“ A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve yon” 
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COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 


OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 

Phone 5476 


KNITTING YARNS 


Knitting yarn for sweaters, 


socks, and mittens. 


Beautiful Homespuns for 
skirts, suits, hats and bags to 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

match made to order 

MEANSWEAVE 

133 Middle St. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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We had hardly unpacked our trunks and soliloquized on the eternity till 
spring vacation, when “it’’ began. And, by ”it,” of course, we mean the blitz- 
krieg of that ubiquitous grippe bug, which kept our Sunday bonnets on the shelf 
for three weeks and fed vitamin D to our pocketbooks by keeping us home from 
the movies. Then, to add to its treachery, the little grippe bug juggled the date 
of our Return Dance with Andover until, in despair, Dr. Fuess postponed it 
indefinitely. We still have hopes. Also there is the consolation that at least we 
escaped the measles and chicken-pox which ravaged Andover. To balance 
accounts, however, we initiated, or hope it initiates, the tradition of a dance with 
Governor Dummer’ Who will forget the wit and the deft fingers of the boy who 
had us in gales of laughter and wide-eyed admiration with his magician’s tricks? 
Then, to speak of another new tradition, there was the joint concert with Exeter, 
which was a huge success despite the qualms of the Glee Club as they frantically 
waited for the boys to arrive in that whirling blizzard. Here, let us yell '‘2-4-6-S'’ 
for the Royal Exonians whose rhythms vied with Dorsey’s and made a wonderful 
eveniug. And, why not, while we are on the cheers, congratulate Eleanor Plumb, 
the new senior president, and also Kava on winning the basketball cup. 

This year old man winter does not have “a fly-paper mind,’’ as Miss Avery 
called it. for he did not remember the Ground ITog’s orders. We thank him for 
the glorious days of skiing and skating, but we earnestly implore him to surrender 
to Spring. The fact remains that it is time for the long-anticipated vacation 
and spring fever ! 
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POSEIDON 

Foaming, pounding, icy surf crashing, 

Unhindered, ruthless, on hare rocks is dashing. 

Moving, swelling, waves make sullen roar ; 

Swooping, gliding, white- winged sea gulls soar. 

Mighty, everchanging, rushing towards its shore. 

Endless, everlasting, it lives forevermore. 

Priscilla Robertson, '42 


AFTERMATH 

How tragic that life’s fragile thread 
Should be clipped short by war’s great dread. 

We have so little time below, 

That others reap the deeds we sow. 

What then in timeless future days 
Will be the harvest of our ways? 

Betty Scalise, ’42 


THE BETRAYAL 

“The symbol of destruction? Of intolerance? It is not up to you 
anyhow, to say whether Germany has become a crazed land of horror ; it is up to 
Germany to prove she hasn’t. The 'chosen nation?’ Yon cannot deny, after 
seeing* one of the mass demonstrations of German youth, that the erect young 
boys and the clear-eyed sturdy girls are not a betterment of their class. l r ou 
speak of individuality? It need not be lost under that sign; a person with true 
qualities of that kind will not be suppressed, cannot be suppressed, regardless of 
the circumstances in which he is found. Opportunities abound for such people, 
and the others, who under a different system would become failures, or bank- 
ruptcies, fall into their alloted slot of being useful citizens, doing work more 
suited to their minds.” 

These are the facts, such as they were written by an obscure German 
professor — you may form your own opinion. 

o o 

A dull, gray morning dripping with unhappiness, a long line of Fokker 
D-7’s with blunt snouts quivering under the roaring propellers, and the Forty- 
seventh was ready to take off. The long torpedo bodies shook under the sudden 
blast of power, and crawled sinuously along the ground, plunging upwards like 
thoroughbreds at a steep bank. The planes thundered off into the hazy, inter- 
minable distance, the morning drizzled on. 

“Left Detachment, fly to four thousand feet, and wait for further orders.” 

Left Detachment, one tenth of which was personified by Josef Lindeman, 
gunned its motors up to a steady roar, and as one plane the formation rose above 
the slower bombers, who were laden down with shiny steel capsules of destruction. 
Young Lindeman had had no fault to find with being aroused at an early hour 
and sent out on a scouting trip. Why should lie ? Der Fuhrer had supplied him 
with a warm breakfast, where he had been hungry before, a few bottles of beer, 
instead of thirst, and a bed. His life was at no great premium, he had no 
dependents, no family of his own. Indeed, his life was in no danger of being 
taken. Had not the Fuhrer assured him that very night over a special short wave 
length radio that the Forty-seventh was in complete safety, and merely flying to 
ascertain the position of a certain front line defense post of the enemy? So long 
as that symbol, that so many denounced as murderous, spread its protecting 
arms over the tail of his plane, Lindeman was not worrying much about his 
safety. Soon he would be back at the hangar, singing the Schnitzelbank over 
steins of rich, dark Bock. 

The ten Fokkers ploughed through the heavy drifts of cloud, and through 
a rift in the doughy mass Lindeman saw the little French base; saw the twelve 
small Spads flattened against the ground like twelve miniature crosses ; saw also 
the long gleaming barrels of the anti-air craft guns, helpless at such a distance. 

Further instructions came almost simultaneously. Lieutenant Yon Gormer 
spoke briefly into his head phone set. 
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11 Prepare to dive, Left Detachment, till one thousand feet, release bomhs at 
main hangar and center anti-aircraft guns — that is all.” 

Lindeman tightened his seat belt unhurriedly. The Forty-seventh would 
dive just below the clumsy bombers, release the four bombs under the wings, and 
dart back upwards, watching the thick bombers go in and finish the job. Against 
those tons of metal the air-craft guns wouldn ’t have a chance. 

The ten Fokkers dipped their grinning noses and hurled themselves down 
in a side-slipping dive. At a terse order from V on Gonner they pulled up a trifle, 
and the first bombs dropped to the earth, twisting lazily at first, then, intent on 
destruction, nose first in a straight line. The little bombs did not do much 
damage; a few puffs of smoke blossomed, that was all. Tiny figures of men 
scurried to the anti-aircraft guns, and the twelve little planes galvanized into 
action. 

Lindeman gripped the trigger of his machine gun. There was a certain 
thrill to this business, as long as you had the edge over the other fellow, and he 
had it. In a minute the bombers would burst through the cloud drift and the 
Fokkers could retire. Until then there was this bothersome business of the 
twelve little Spads to be taken care of. He did a neat Immelman turn and 
zoomed towards a little French plane laboring up to do battle. He pressed the 
machine gun trigger, and bullets spat hatefully through his whirring prop, 
tearing into the wing fabric of the other plane. Before the French pilot could 
roll his clumsy plane above his antagonist, Lindeman started upwards, and dove 
down, straight at the Spad, his machine gun splattering. The little Spad folded 
up, its wings half torn from its body, and drifted down to earth. 

The other Fokkers had taken care of the remaining French planes and shot 
them down till one was left, battling valiantly against five grim Germans. The 
little plane was almost completely demolished ; the fusilage was black with oil and 
smoking from the burning engine. Lindeman saw a red stain on the cockpit, and 
he turned his machine gun in that direction in a chattering coup de grace. 

Suddenly a deafening roar broke near him, and he was surrounded by a 
curtain of acrid smoke. That was vicht schr gut; the anti-aircraft guns were 
opening fire, and the bombers had not yet come. The whole situation struck him 
as being rather odd ; why should the Forty-seventh, on an expedition to bomb an 
important air base, take time off and wreak havoc out of a little French hangar 
whose guns could do no damage at any safe distance? 

“Left Detachment,” barked Von Gonner, somewhere in that dense cloud 
at the controls of his TIB bomber, “release remaining bombs on aircraft guns, 
land, and take over base.” 

Lindeman slipped the bomb catch; three bombs were left in their under- 
wing carriage, but where were the IIB’s? The French guns were getting hot, 
and unless Left Detachment climbed to a safe altitude and let the bombers take 
over, they wouldn’t have a chance. 


THE BETRAYAL 


o 


Then the clouds parted, and lie saw the bombers. They were flying* out of 
range of the French guns, flying in a precise Y, not in the usual position for 
preparing to dive. 

Steadily southward they flew, south to the strategic air base that was the 
object of the Forty-seventh. 

Was it a whim of Yon Gormer to let the Fokkers dart helplessly around, 
just inside the altitude range of those ugly spiders, the anti-aircraft guns ? 
Lindeman waited in bewilderment for orders to fly to a safe distance, and proceed 
with the rest of the flight. But then the order came, an order to remain — 
remain at the mercy of the French guns, though not said in so many words. It 
was a hopeless fight, with the odds all against the unequipped Fokkers, who, while 
able to subdue the feeble little Spads and Nieuports, were enfeebled themselves 
while in range of the merciless guns. 

LTiconsciously Lindeman had headed his plane for the largest gun. He 
had one bomb left that would do the job if aimed correctly. He streaked down 
close to the ground — and then he saw the half built anti-aircraft gun hidden in a 
hangar, a gun that could, when finished, demolish German planes at the highest 
height they could attain. He broke off his musing suddenly, as shells burst all 
around him. He realized that his was the one Fokker left : in his hands lay the 
destruction of the half completed anti-aircraft gun, of the guns now firing at 
him. 

The Fokker snarled angrily as it rose some hundred feet higher. The 
bomb slipped from its carriage and started downwards. It hit, but at a distance 
from the guns, or from the vital hangar. A moment later, and a shell tore 
through Lindeman ’s left wing and aileron. The plane jerked like a wild horse 
with a bit in its mouth for the first time, jerked, and then nosed downward, 
twisting around and around as it gained in momentum. The struts screamed as 
they bent under the tremendous pressure of the down draft. The slip stream 
caught the rudder, and the Fokker bucked frantically. Down, down, a swirling 
meteorite of flaming metal swirling crazily in the murky sky. Lindeman sat 
braced for the crash, blood streaming from his month from the unbearable 
pressure. Thoughts whirred through his mind, unconnected and hazy. The 
flames had reached the symbol on the tail rudder, and as it burned, the fabric 
twisted and squirmed agonizingly in a horrible grimace. 

Then the plane crashed. 

When the Frenchmen dragged the charred body from the plane, they 
thought the man said something with his last tortured breath. It had sounded 
like “Camarade,” and being a group of rather emotional Frenchmen, that is 
what they interpreted it to be, although it could have been almost anything. 

Anyhow, that is why today, in the midst of the raging battle, there is an 
almost intelligible slab with “ Pilot unknown ; buried with honors’’ engraved on it. 
You may wonder about the honors: maybe the French just took it for granted 
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that the German pilot deliberately mis-direeted his bomb, but then that eould 
have been due to an outerop of the Freneh emotion, that prompted them to believe 
the word they thought he had said, had really been uttered. A word stained with 
his blood, but glorious anyhow. 

Yes, it could have been just the emotionalism of the Freneh. 

Jacquie Weyenberg, '41 


RHAPSODY 

Far down the river, 

Far as my eye can see, 

Great spans of bridges 
Swing in symmetry 
Across the sky, 

Their shafts of steel 
Tinctured in its golden dye. 

Silhouettes of buildings. 

Smokestacks, derricks, spires, 

Haloed by the scarlet fires 
Of the western sun. 

Cut a rhapsody of majesty 
Against the sky. 

Billboards flash 

With lights that vie 

The fires of Venus, an opal gem, 

Poised high above the state house dome. 
Far down the river 
Far as my eye ean glean, 

First lights of evening seam, 

With golden needles, the river's edge. 
Far from the din of the city's noise, 

Far from the shrieks of paper boys. 

High on this bridge with only the sound 
Of screaming gulls, and the heavy pound 
Of winds beating the iron spans, 

My heart cries out in awe of man. . . . 
The strength, the majesty, 

Within that rhapsody 
Of towers against the sky. 


Elizabeth Chapin, '41 


BREAKING INTO PRINT 
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HEATHER 

Only inhabitant of the moor, 

Rugged, tawny ; 

Lone darer of the frost, 

Frozen tang]e. 

Matted hair of black hills, 

Tiny blossoms 
Drifting over glen stream 
In the sunshine. 

Folded in an old book, 

Dried, crumbling; 

Gone, wild colors and shy ; 

Only wistful fragrance. 

Marianne Robertson, ’44 
( The Christian Science Monitor, March 22, 1941) 

3 

IN SPRING A YOUNG GIRL’S FANCY TURNS TO HATS 

Mystic gardens rising high, 

Birds poised breathless in the sky; 

Fruits and flowers, buzzing bees, 

Harlequined by rustling leaves — 

All these things and many more 
Ordinarily I adore. 

But in horror I stand off, 

Moaning as I loudly scoff 
At the ruinous mess they make 
Hanging over Woman’s face. 

For these things in one huge pile 
Put a lady’s hat in style. 

Betty Scalise, ’42 
{The Boston Herald, March 15, 1941) 
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THE NATIVIDAD 

The Nat iv id «d sailed out of port, 

Brave colors flying, 

A stout ship, a bold ship, 

With cold breezes sighing. 

A pirate flag is all she seeks, 

Black emblem flying, 

With cannon roar and shattered hull 
And straight broadside firing. 

Above the mast and tops’l sheet, 

Tattered black cloth flying, 

The livid skull and the white crossbones 
Torn through with firing. 

“ Sail ho ! Sail ho ! ’ 7 the lookout cried. 

‘ 4 There, off the starboard bow ! 

She’s British and a man o’ war; 

The pirates must flee now ! ’ ’ 

“Three cheers, three cheers!” the sailors cried; 

For booty was in store. 

A vanquished ship meant clinking gold 
And frothing grog once more. 

The Naiividad sailed into port, 

All her colors flying ; 

A victor ship, a proud ship, 

But her captain was near dying. 

“My brave men, my good men,” 

He whispered to his crew, 

“Britain will long remember the prize, 

My mourners will be few. 

“Remember not your captain old; 

Rejoice, do not be sad. 

You’ll sail again the seven seas 
With the good Naiividad 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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GHOSTS AHOY! 

The dense thickness of a pea soup fog: rolling: in from the sea through the 
blinding curtain of darkness greeted a mid-winter evening in the tiny fishing 
hamlet of Rowayton. The stillness of the setting was broken eerily at frequent 
intervals by the long screeching moan of the harbor fog horn, while through the 
icy bay trickling rivulets of water protested at their imprisonment and struggled 
to make a way to the clam-strewn shore. 

A few oil lamps twinkled in the “ squatters’ ” cottages along the sand 
dunes, and the ever revolving shadow of the torch in Rocky Points lighthouse 
cast its steady glow along the reefs, but for the most part the snow-blanketed town 
was in welcome hibernation. 

However, it was on this frosty night that my friend Peggy and I had 
chosen to go coasting on the big forest road in “Witches Lane.” It was a 
twisting, slippery road that brought delights to all sledding enthusiasts. Indeed 
we frequented its winding hills for over two hours on this particular evening, 
and then with sleds trailing behind us, we set out along the Lokaneek Bay, across 
the ice to the mainland and home. 

Perhaps it was the sound of the huge fog horn so close to our ears as we 
ran through the cove, or it may have been the ominous flop, flop, flop, of the 
tattered sails on a small dory frozen in the ice, (more than likely it was 
imagination) but as we tramped on in silence I know that Peggy and I were 
thinking of exactly the same person, Aggie Cronin ! 

Her story was a strange one, a town legend which remains to this day to 
frighten the villagers : In the summer of 1883 when produce on the fish market 
was at its peak, and * ‘squatters’ ’ were descending in a deluge upon small coastal 
towns like Rowayton, there arrived one day in the harbor a sea-worthy sloop 
piloted by a jolly old “capin” and a young girl as first mate. They had sailed 
up the bay and around Rocky Points and then anchored in the cove. The 
villagers took note of the newcomers and learned that they intended to put port 
and make a home on the waterfront. 

Very shortly after their arrival Capin Tobias Cronin and his beautiful 
young daughter Aggie became a frequent sight as they walked down Cudlipp 
Street on their way to market. 

It was evident to all that while the girl enjoyed her little waterfront cabin 
that Tobias had built, the “Capin” himself was restless and itching with sea 
fever. He remained in port, however, and soon the Cronin cabin boasted tiny 
window boxes and a cheerful ship-shape atmosphere. 

One night in the late fall of 1886, a terrific storm blew up and a regular 
northeastern gale glowered fiercely into the bay. Capin Cronin had left Aggie in 
the cabin while he made off in the dory to reinforce the moorings and anchorage 
of their sloop, which was still lying idle in the harbor. 
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Aggie awaited her father’s return patiently through the night, but in the 
morning when the wind turned, fog lifted, and the coast was clear, the small dory 
stood alone in the cove, the sloop and Capin Tobias gone! 

The villagers set out ou the fishing barges to try to locate the old man, but 
it was a futile search and they returned without any traces. 

The trying experience produced a sudden distinct change in Aggie. She 
withdrew to a hermit’s secluded existence in her cabin. Day after day, week 
after week, for months and then years, Aggie Cronin became more and more 
eccentric until finally sh-e was nick-named “ half-wit Cronin” by taunting village 
children, who drove the harmless creature to distraction. 

Then, one night, it happened ! Dan Puffer, aged keeper of Rocky Points 
lighthouse, was repairing the beacon light in the tower during a driving storm, 
when in a flash of lightning he caught sight of a fantastic shadow sailing down the 
bay. It was the transparent form of Capin Tobias Cronin steering his sloop out 
to sea with Aggie — a young Aggie beside him at the helm ! 

In the village the next morning Dan’s story was told and retold to the 
astounded inhabitants, who opened unbelieving ears to the weird tale. Forming 
a posse of investigation, they soon set out for the Cronin cottage, and upon arrival 
found a deserted dwelling — even the small dory was gone. It was true, it must 
have been a ghost sloop which had carried Aggie away. 

The tale was repeated everywhere in town ; it was the first topic of con- 
versation among fishermen, housewives and at the Post Office. The general store 
was filled with gaping customers, while even the minister based his sermon on it. 
In fact, Rowayton now spelled “ Aggie Cronin.” 

This story was handed down to us with the embellishments of each 
generation added until at last it was positively stated that once a year Capin 
Tobias and Aggie sailed up the bay in their ghost sloop, and if the village children 
didn’t behave, the pair would spirit them away to sea. 

This legend ran over and over again in my mind on the frosty night when 
Peggy and I sped home from sledding. It wasn’t a comforting thought when I 
remembered with a catch in my throat that I had quarreled with my brother that 
very afternoon. 

As we walked over the icy bay and neared Rocky Points, I wished with all 
my might that we were home. The deep shadows faded slightly as we reached 
the Points, and the revolving torch swung slowly in our direction. 

The fog was lifting now and the sickening yellow-green light glared in my 
face for a second and then continued to swing in its steady course of scanning the 
bay. As it let its beams out through the mist, Peggy, with a choking gasp, 
clutched my arm and pointed into the distance. I stopped, straining to catch the 
object of her fear. Then I saw it! Gliding like a filmy pattern down the bay 
and through the cove, sailed the ghost stoop. Its rigging was torn and shredded, 
and the rudder was half missing, but this seemed not to matter, for the helmsman 
was a jolly seaman and his first mate was a young girl ! 


GHOSTS AHOY! 
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How we ever ran to the mainland and through the center in fifteen 
minutes, I’ll never know, but through stark terror and fear, we were endowed 
with winged feet which carried us safely home to tell our frightening story. 

Well, people are not as gullible today as when Aggie Cronin was alive, 
and it was hard for Peggy and me to convince others of our experience, but there 
is always one person who agrees with us, old Dan Puffer — Rocky Points light 
keeper, for he knows as we do that Capin Tobias and Aggie really do sail their 
ghost sloop up the bay. 

Betty Scalise, '42 


8 

CUCKOO 

His voice runs before me : I follow, it flies. 

It is now in the meadow and now in the skies. 

So blithesome, so lightsome, now distant, now near, 

When he calls “Cuckoo,” the summer is near. 

Barbara Bushman, ’42 

8 

THE MELANCHOLY MELODRAMA OF MERIDEN P. MERRIWEATHER 

This is not meant to be funny. This is not meant to be a grammatically 
correct or even sensible story — no, this is just for those of you who might have a 
tendency sometime to hurt some unknowing soul by an act of over politeness — but 
before you do overdo it — perhaps you'd like to read “The Melancholy Melo- 
drama” of Meriden P. Merriweather. 

“Good evening, Mr. Merriweather,” said the stiff uniformed doorman, in 
his most elegant “Good evening, sir” manner. 

“Good evening, Briggs, replied Mr. Merriweather, as he alighted from 
his limousine on the pavement on his not at all cooperative short and pudgy feet. 

‘ ‘ Fine evening, Mr. Merriweather, ’ ' and a night clerk, just coming on for 
the night shift, bobbed up from behind the hotel desk — his bright red face full of 
his very best hotel countenance and hospitality. 

‘ ‘ Evening, ’ ’ said Mr. Merriweather. 

“Swell evening to go stepping,” the elevator boy sang out as the hotel’s 
now somewhat risky old elevator ascended to the 24th floor. 

“Uh, huh,” mumbled Mr. Merriweather. 

“Now, as I was just saying to Agnes this very morning — these old fogies 
don’t know whether they’re coming or going and they — 0-h-li-h good eve-ning, 
Mr. Merriweather,” said a sprightly young chambermaid of fifty or sixty, one of 
the three such ladies who had been interrupted in their corridor gossip by the 
approach of Mr. Merriweather down the hall. 
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“Yeah, yeah,”. came back Mr. Merriweather — now a little ruffled at this 
constant stream of abbreviated conversation that was being thrown at him when- 
ever he went this particular evening. 

“Call up my wife down at the radio station, Hollins,” Mr. M. said to the 
bustling old butler who hovered about the door as his master entered the apart- 
ment — ‘ ‘ I ’ll see if I can get any decent conversation from her. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Good evening, this is Madame Suzie Q speaking — 

What can Wow soap do for you who are reeking?” 

“Ohhlihh, ” groaned the now much perturbed husband as his wife's 
sugary sweet, much practiced radio message came over the wire. 

“Minnie, this is Meriden,” shouted Merri weather ; “For heaven’s sake!” 

“What did you say? — you want Mr. Sheriden? Well, I'm awfully afraid 
he isn’t here right now; however, you’ll have to come in and see me — I can tell 
you about the dandiest soap bargain we’ve just put on the market. Yes, indeedy, 
my husband uses it all the time, and he says ” 

“I can’t stand that,” yelled Mr. Merriweather and slammed down the 
receiver. “I’ll get some service out of this hotel yet. Hello — give me the 
personal service bureau.” 

“Hel-loo, poisonal service bureau — 

What can we do for you ? 

Let us do what ever you say 

All we want is your o. k. ” 

“Pardin — the connection ain't at all good — oh yeah, this is merry weather (my 
lord, Grace, the guy’s nuts in 224 — just keeps raving on about the weather (what 
— you feel as light as a feather?” 

“No, no. This is M. P. Merriweather — have you got anyone down there 
who can talk English decently for a good hour — just to hear wliat it sounds like 
again ? ’ ’ 

“Have we got anyone that talks — say — why, yes, sir; they all talk 
English (well, can you beat that, Gracie; what does he think we all are down here 
— foreigners, Hitlers, or something!) You don’t want anyone who talks nicely, 
about anything that’s ordinary, the evening, the weather, bulldogs, or squash pie 
— and — why, yes sir, no sir ” 

And so this conversation went on and on, until finally the girl at the desk, 
and Gracie, had gathered all the hotel clerks and managers around her end of the 
telephone wire, while poor Mr. M. raved on about the qualifications that the 
person must have that was to be sent up to him. And soon, two very pleasing 
hospital attendants snuck in the bathroom window of 224, and wrapped the still 
spouting old mistreated gentleman in a snug little straight jacket and took him 
away. 

And that was the end of poor old Meriden P. Merriweather, who went away 
with no glamour, no excitement, or drama, just because too many people said too 
much of nothing. Jo Fitz, ’41 
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WINTER SUNSET 

The Tyrian purple opens to view 
The rose and gold of celestial hue ; 

And Apollo, lashing his steeds away, 

Fades into night till the next dawning day. 

Joan Thomas, ’42 


g 

AN EVENING AFTER A SHOWER 

There is nothing, I think, more beautiful than the country after a rain- 
storm ; especially in Virginia. 

I was riding bareback one summer afternoon across the farm on my pony, 
when we were halted by one of those sudden rainstorms that are so apt to arise at 
home when least expected. The bright afternoon sun was hidden behind a large, 
gray cloud, and a sharp wind arose that blew the cool shower hard into us, making 
my hair and Pinto’s tail leap wildly. I stopped after a few minutes and crawled 
under the shelter of some logs, piled pyramid-shape for future use on fences. 
Pinto stood outside, firm against the strong blowing; though his tail whisked 
about as if madly dancing to the wind’s rhythm. 

The storm lasted only about an hour. When I swung up onto Pinto again, 
and we rode off across the fields, the beauty around us touched and amazed me 
The sun had almost set, but its bright rays still pierced the dark mountain in front 
of us, turning its once dull color into a more brilliant green. The whole sky was 
like a huge rainbow, bright orange around the huge yellow sun, merging into 
pink, then pale blue, the color deepening as it rose higher in the sky. Some of the 
small clouds that floated slowly about were of a pale pink color, and others fleecy 
white were rimmed with the silver-gold reflection of the sun. The once yellowish- 
green pastures around us were now bright, and each fresh blade of grass was 
tipped with moisture, as if the dew, perhaps, had come too early. The rich red 
mud of the plowed fields seemed, then, to have turned even richer in color; and 
the black cattle, browsing in the distance among their scattered corn husks, looked 
as though they might have become fatter and even blacker from the refreshing 
rain. 

As we rode farther along, we came to a small, round pond, its water still 
rippling from a faint breeze that had lingered behind. A lone, tall white heron, 
his long legs sunk into the soft mud, stood pulling at the tall green reeds around 
the water’s edge ; while an old willow tree, long since broken and bent downward, 
waved its weeping boughs about, now and then tickling the water, sending neat 
circles of water rippling out to the middle of the pond. Drops of rain rolled from 
the tiny bluish-greeti leaves and dropped quietly and steadily into the shallow 
water. 
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When Pinto leaned down to drink from a small spring gushing up from 
the ground, the sounds of the cool evening came to me. In the distance the 
peaceful cooing of many rain doves seemed to harmonize perfectly with the shrill 
croaking of a little green and yellow frog perched on a rock in the mud. Then I 
seemingly imagined that I could hear the countryside quietly rejoicing, and I 
surely smelt the refreshing odors that never fail to follow a shower. The earthy 
odor that burst from the ground, and the smell of wet bark, combined, seemed to 
connect the fresh, brilliant colors with the calm sounds. 

When Pinto finished drinking, 1 suddenly realized that the sun had set ; 
the sky had grown darker. A flock of swallows darted past us, their shrill 
twitterings reminding me to hurry home. We galloped swiftly towards the now 
dark mountain. The cool air blew into my face. Suddenly I loved Pinto 
passionately and he must have felt my reckless joy, for he tossed his head; his 
mane cut across my eyes. I was wonderfully glad that I lived where I did ; in 
the country where 1 was able to be a part of Nature. A star suddenly flickered out, 
high above our heads in the dark blue sky. I thought then, what could be more 
beautiful than a Virginian evening after a rain? 

Margaret Neale, ’43 
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EASTER BELLS 

Pealing down the mountain side. 
Singing in the glen, 

I hear the bells of Eastertide, 
Ringing once again. 

Soft bells, clear bells, 

Their own sweet melody 
Pealing through the mountain mists 
I T p here to me. 

Once I went at Eastertide 

To where they were more clear, 
Saw the sun upon the church, 

But now I only hear: 

Soft bells, clear bells, 

Their own sweet melody 
Pealing through the mountain mists 
Up here to me. 


Glenn Ellis, '42 
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THAT SOCIAL OUTCAST, THE DENTIST 

Like all the rest of us, I have always disliked the word dentist. When I 
was little I always looked slightly sick when anyone suggested it to me, while my 
parents smiled indulgently. I thought then that by the time T was as old as 
thirteen I could endure any amount of drilling without wincing. When I became 
adolescent, I realized that the grownups had just the same feeling I had about 
the dentist, but better control of their facial muscles. 1 thought that perhaps 
dentists themselves didn’t mind having mines dug in their teeth, but Dr. Fuller 
assured me that in the final analysis it hurt him slightly more, because he knew 
just what was the matter and how much it would hurt, and no one could fool him 
into thinking otherwise. All illusions shattered, I faced the chair with a snarl 
on my lips. 

This hate of all things dental never extended to my dentist himself. He 
and I early formed a truce, I presenting him with a pink maybasket, and he 
presenting me with a mirror of the type that sees around corners. He is the only 
professional man I ever saw who looks his trade. He closely resembles the 
thinner of the two dentists in the toothpaste ads who tells Sue why Tom fell for a 
girl with no pink toothbrush. All other dentists I know "look like the fictional 
descriptions of doctors, engineers and London club-men. I am glad Dr. Fuller 
looks like a dentist. It makes him more convincing when he tells me that this 
cavity is only a pinhead and cannot possibly hurt as much as the last. It always 
does, but I don’t mind as much because I haven’t anticipated it. 

One of the things about my dentist which makes him a dentist among 
dentists is that he never smiles when he is excavating. He knows it isn’t funny. 
Dr. Fuller's former assistant was of the smiling type. When the drill was reach- 
ing a new high in nastiness, her face would become wreathed in smiles. She later 
left to get married. You never can tell what men will like. A pretty girl, but 
heartless. The one Dr. Fuller has now is a nice businesslike person, who shows 
proper sympathy. 

Still, I wonder why we all so hate to go to the dentist, even if we like the 
company. It hurts, but no more than wearing a pair of spike heels to a dance, 
which we enjoy, or falling off a bicycle, which we treat lightly and rather boast 
about afterwards. It must be rather a thankless task to be a dentist, and have 
everyone regard you as a modern guillotine operator. People write books about 
surgeons, the doctors of the bones, but never about dentists. We have all read 
stories in which Gloria, a beautiful young widow, comes to the handsome young 
doctor with tears in her eyes and says, 4 ‘ Doctor, I can never repay my gratitude 
in money for the work you have done. My little Andrew's leg is sound now. 
He can run again, like other little boys!'’ But have you ever read a story in 
which Gloria comes to the handsome young dentist and says, “Doctor, I can never 
repay my gratitude in money for the work you have done. My little Andrew’s 
bite is straight now. He can chew like other little boys ! ’ 5 

Katherine Safford, ’43 


NIGHT’S ILLUSION 


I woke, 

Because I heard you cry for me ; 

But I was wrong- — it was just 
The sea. 

The waves lapped up against 
The shore, 

As though you w-ere knocking at 
My door. 

t listened harder, but it seemed 
In vain, 

And then I heard you 
Call again. 

[ listened to the sea gulls’ cry 

And knew 

It was they I heard. 

Not you. 

Julie Van Vliet, Ml 


SPRING 

The sun is shining brightly in the gray and azure sky. 

While the howling winds do frolic with the birds that sing and fly. 

Multi-colored flowers and the fragrance that they bring 

Are the first and sweetest traces of a fresh and glorious Spring! 


Betsy Wentgmann, M2 
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School S\(otes 

GOVERNOR DLMMER DANCE 

On February twenty-first our patriotism conquered all (except our party 
spirit) and George Washington took over in the form of decorations for the 
Governor Dumnier dance. This was an extra-important extra-special dance 
because it was the first time we had been honored with their illustrious presence. 
As far as R. H. was concerned everything was a great success — we hope the 
feeling was mutual. 

J. V. V. 


CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 

’Midst excited cheers, and songs which, if at all times not on key. at least 
were enthusiastic, the shrill peal of the whistle sounded, and the long-awaited 
CAE-KAVA basketball game was under way. The teams, so equally matched 
that for a while it was impossible to tell which would take the lead, played a 
thrilling game, with the Kavas, after a hard fight, emerging as victors with the 
score 12-10. 


t 
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Teams 


CAE 

Polly Kitching, Capt. 
Betsy Wenigmann, Mgr. 
Edna Noll 
Kiki Smith 
Ann Scribner 
Virginia Woodall 


KAVA 

Veramae Adams, Capt. 
Joanne Roberts, Mgr. 
Barbara Bushman 
June Cunningham 
Chick Lambert 
Joan Thomas 


SUBS 
Betty Foss 
Joan Kellogg 
Joan Jordan 


SUBS 

Caroline Peterson 
Carol Weyand 
Tat Wood 


In the evening, at the traditional banquet, Polly Kitching, Cae’s president, 
presented the basketball cup to Chick Lambert, president of the victorious Kavas. 
Songs to the various members of the teams were interspersed with the courses 
of a delicious dinner, after which we all could be found dancing to our favorite 
tunes in the library, until the well known bell called us back all too soon to our 
studies. 

P. B. R. 

THE EXETER DANCE 

When winter comes can spring be far behind? That seemed to be the 
question at the Exeter dance on March eighth. Anyhow Exeter blew in, and out 
again with the worst blizzard we have had this year. This didn’t seem to bother 
anyone, however, and I even heard strains of “Hope we get snowed in here.” 
Could it be that this is an encouraging sign ? 


DRAMATICS NOTES 

Miss Almy made her successful debut Tuesday night, March 18th, as our 
new dramatics coach by the presentation of three one-act plays — well done, well 
cast and well directed. 

The first was “The Purple Door Knob,” an amusing play about an in- 
valid New England matron who is persuaded by Viola Cole, the famous actress, 
to sell her purple door knob. Viola pays the price by acting out a little skit 
for Mrs. Bartholomew’s entertainment. Both Betty and Eleanor gave excellent 
performances — as for Elise ! — any time she wants a job as a maid, let yours truly 
know about it ! 

Cast 


Mrs. Bartholomew 
Amanda Dunbar . . 
Viola Cole 


, . .Betty Scalise 
Elise Bandehow 
.Eleanor Plumb 



KAVA BASKETBALL TEAM 



CAE BASKETBALL TEAM 
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“When the Whirlwind Blows” is a dramatic depiction of the complicated 
circumstances which a revolution in any country can bring about. The parts of 
the two rebels, taken by Tat Wood and Jo Fitz; were equally balanced by Julie 
Van Vliet ’s vivid portrayal of a proud aristocrat. 

Cast 


Madame Elizabeth Androya Julie Van Vliet 

Josefa Joanne Fitz 

Anna Tat Wood 


“A World Without Men,” (and sometimes that idea appeals to us), is a 
hilarious comedy about a mad scientist, her four followers, and a newspaper 
reporter. The main idea of the play is an invention to rid the world of men and 
the tumult that followed after all but one had been exterminated. Of course, it 
turns out to be merely a dream of the sleepy little reporter, and the climax of the 
play is laughingly ironic. Alfrida, the sophisticated lady with the missing- 
dog, Polly as the scientist, and Tat, one of her sarcastic admirers, had us literally 
“rolling in the aisles” — a grand note upon which to start forth on our joyfully 
anticipated vacation. 


Mtllett 

Miss Wisper. . . 
Madame Pavel 
Mrs. Smith 
Mrs. Jones. . . . 
Mrs. Robinson. 
Mrs. Brown . . . 


Cast 


Elise Bandekoiu 
. . .Joan Jordan 
.Folly K itching 

Tat Wood 

Julie Van Vliet 
.Alfrida Harris 
... Betty Scalise 

J. D. 


ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 
January 

7th — “Uli, huh — simply super, thanks — and only 71 more days until spring- 
vacation. ” 

17th-18th — Cae-Kava Suppers — Hamburgers and “cokes” and complete amnesia 
concerning the bulging waist lines — for a night. 



Scenes from “THE PURPLE DOORKNOB; WHEN THE WHIRLWIND BLOWS; A WORLD WITHOUT MEN 
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19th — Northern-bound we sped until we reached a land of many beautiful sights 
and surprises — an Alaska quite different from the ice-infested and barren 
place we had imagined it to be — and all this shown us in colorful moving 
pictures, as well as in the talk by Karl Robinson. 


February 

1st — A grand Senior Supper with “spaghetti a la can’’ and “a la plenty/’ 

2nd — The Hollywood version of the drama of the newspaper office, was somc- 
Avhat reduced by Ray Kierman of the Boston Traveler, but it still sounds 
terribly interesting. 

4th-7th — “There Shall Be No Night’ ' — ’cause we’ve got mid-years all this week. 

10th — Cedric Seager, an Englishman, horn in Turkey, gave an unusual account 
of his adventures and experiences when “Exiled From Turkey.’’ 

14tli — “The Rains Came" and spoiled all thoughts of a Fairlee week-end — the 
weather man seems to be in deep disagreement with us this month, and we 
hope that good weather may dawn upon us “fairly’’ soon. 

16th — The theatre today, its stars, and idiosyncrasies, were all colorfully dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Viola Cordon Mnnroe, at Vespers. 

21st— Our first glance at Governor Dnnimer and we certainly hope it is the 
beginning of more to come — not only was their singing excellent but . 

26th — Over to Andover for the third in their musical series, to hear two brilliant 
pianists. Lnboshutz and Nemenoff, give a fine performance, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by each one of us. 


March 

5th — Miss Avery, one of our favorite lecturers and interpreters of world affairs, 
favored us again with a vivid and inspirational talk on foreign wars. 

8th — The first joint concert for the R. PI. Glee Club, and I, for one, had visions 
of the first row of sopranos leaping for the trapeze apparatus hanging over 
their heads in the gym at the first boom of the bass voices of the Exeter 
boys, but no such thing — for the whole concert and dance went off quite 
splendidly. 

19th — With the fresh cover of snow, it was more like going home for a December 
vacation, but in any climate or weather, vacation was nothing to be sneezed 
at (pardon the pun) and we all left bright and early for a wonderful two 
weeks of vacation. 




Business 


HIEMS vs. LATIN 


The dauntless wind roared all the time 
That Yirgil cluttered up my mind. 

The hail against my window pane 
Tried its best to avert my brain. 

But still on my Latin my thoughts were kept, 
Remembering the horrible mark I had met. 


Joan Thomas, ’42 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT THE BELL? 

Wiggling, wiggling, here in m3" bed, 

M3" feet are all frozen and so is my head ; 

M3" mind is a maze, 3 r et as blank as a wall, 

M3" blankets and sheets are all churned in a ball — 
I’m not even sure that I did sleep at all ! 

And then a bell rings. M3" wigglings cease ; 

Now comes m3" long-sought and wonderful peace. 

M3" feet are quite warm now, (and so is m3" head) . 
M3" tossing has stopped and I’m coz3^ instead. 

I could sta3" here all da3" in this loveh" soft bed ! 


Glenn Ellis, '43 
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But wonders never seem to cease, and tee have lately learned of a little 
event that would put termites under the Colossus at Rhodes — it is a request for 
two oligochaetous lumbrious and allied genera, of medium and diminutive stature. 
Got any lying around f 


w 

THE YEAR “1960” 


J. W. 


“Wake up, Jane,” cried my mother, shaking me by the shoulder. “You 
know we fly to Florida for your cousin ’s debut party tonight, and we must buy 
our new gowns. ” 

While I dressed quickly, she continued. “Goodness, I don’t know what 
the world is eoming to ! When I was a girl, we had to do a few things for our- 
selves. Now there are no windows to close when you get up, and the house auto- 
matically warms at the time set by the thermostat. Even automatic bath tub 
scrubbers and simplified short cuts in studying. I really fear yon younger 
generation are going to be soft and lazy.” 

After taking our concentrated food in tablet form, which eliminates the 
former necessity of dieting to obtain a stream-lined figure, we turned on the 
television and dialed one of the downtown shops. Mother told the clerk what we 
wished, and she had the model display a few dresses that would be suitable for the 
occasion. 


“Would it not be possible for us to go see them. Mother, as I am not sure 
which will look better on me. the pink or the white.” 

We got inlo the elevator and pushed the button for the roof. There the 
tropical flowers were blooming magnificently and the citrus fruit was nearly ripe, 
thanks to the ultra-violet lamp system on the roof. Mother keeps one of those 
old-fashioned convertible automobiles there, merely for sentimental reasons as it 
was her graduation present from high school in 1941. 

“Good, morning,” greeted our mechanic. “Do yon want to use the little 
runabout this morning?” 

“Yes,” replied Mother, “and have the country plane ready for us to fly to 
Florida this afternoon.” 

As we walked to the runabout, constructed of light, clear plastie, the box 
cover automatically lifted up and to one side. We elimbed in and started the 
motor and immediately lifted straight up and forward. 

“It is silly the way you young people run around without liats,” scolded 
Mother. “You are going to take cold or get a sinus infection.” 

“But, Mother, you have often remarked how your mother used to fuss at 
you for running around with only ear muffs on, and besides, this new cellophane 
sprayed on our hair keeps it perfectly eurled and prevents the cold from pene- 
trating. ’ ’ 

“Yes, but we were not sailing around in the air in such breezes,” she 


retorted. 
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At that we were above the shop, and on pushing the downward button, 
we settled on the glass roof landing*. It was one of the newest buildings of all 
glass brick. 

Mother selected a dress for the trip in a new wine shade. When she 
dressed for the party, all she had to do was zip the sleeves off, zip out the upper 
part of the blouse, and zip on the lower part of the skirt to make it long. Because 
I was a young girl, she thought I should have a soft spun-glass dress, so I planned 
to carry mine on a hanger in the wardrobe closet of the plane. We chose the 
white Grecian styled one for me and returned home. 

Father returned home from the office and announced his decision to 
accompany us to the party, which pleased us immensely, for he was usually too 
tired to attend these social events. 

“You know, Daddy,” said Mother, “I thought the time would come when 
we all would have more leisure to enjoy life, and you men would do something 
other than continually work.” 

“ Well, you realize,” answered Daddy, “that with this dole system the few 
who want to work must contribute to the share of the three-fourths who do not 
want to work. If we quit there will be nothing for any of us. We have to keep 
things going.” 

“How is the new invention coming?” 

“Fine, in another year we should have an even temperature all over the 
world of seventy-five degrees.” 

“It sounds impossible— but, come, we must hurry. It will take us two 
hours to get to Florida with the strong head wind that is blowing.” 

Veramae Adams, ’41 


TTY always associate something so juvenile as measles with our childhood 
era , but if scans the Lads in Blue have a fascination for said symptoms , or is it 
used as a mere subterfuge > We’re curious , Andover! 


4. W. 


AT NIGHT 

I saw the gleaming full moon proud 
Brushing her skirts on a silver cloud, 

I saw the arched Milky Way 
Spanning the heavens’ midnight bay; 

But strangely enough 1 saw no star 
Until he kissed me in the car. 


Joan Durst hope, ’42 


MONKEY BUSINESS 
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THE BIG MOMENT 

Standing behind the great red velvet curtains, I went over my lines, 
nervously biting my nails. Already I could feel the eyes of the audience upon 
me. Looking at my watch, I wished the time would go faster. 1 closed my 
eyes, and saying my part to myself, imagined being a great actress. Finally my 
cue came. Entering the stage, 1 feverishly said my words : “Madam, the phone.” 

Mona TVrcotte, ’44 


GLEE CLUB DANCE 

“How do you do,” he said with a horrible grin. 

“Hullo,” she replied and shrunk within. 

“Good Lord,” he thought, “is this my date?” 

“For this whole evening I own this crate?” 

“Oh, look at him!” she said with a wail. 

“His looks would make an angel pale!” 

The -evening dragged on ; the night grew dark ; 

He left her with many a snarl and bark. 

She had had a horrible time she said. 

She quickly undressed and flopped into bed. 

The months rolled by : she had heard from him, 

A thank-yon note which was pretty grim. 

Time crawled on and prom rolled ’round. 

“I won’t go with him,” she said with a frown, 

“I’d rather be dead and under the ground.” 

l^ears whizzed by — one, two, three — 

And now they’re married. Y r es, sir-ree ! 

And so young ladies, lend an ear, 

The motto of this is very clear ; 

Glee Club dances will come and go, 

But Exeter can’t be too darned slow. 

Tat Wood, ’41 

As winter creeps along , a mania has been suddenly developed for the 
Nordic type. And many are the concoctions brewed in wash-bowls that when 
finished cause a complete metamorphisis of the brunette into a more pastel type. 

J. W. 
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CONVERSATION A LA TABLE 

You come in, you say good morning, good evening, good afternoon to tlie 
teachers, you seat one of them, you sit down, and then experience the dreadful 
agony of trying to think up something to say. Sometimes the conversation just 
buzzes along merrily, but most of the time it just stops dead, and everybody looks 
as if they’d lost their only friend. 

Soon somebody (helpfully) brings up the subject of the “Foreign 
Situation,” which of course you either have heard so much about you could write 
a book on it, or you don’t even know who Hitler is. Then the telephone rings and 
everyone turns around to see who the lucky girl is — or by a chance it could be for 
you. Surprisingly, it is, and all grins, you leave the room with a glance thrown 
over your shoulder at your roommate to see if she’s looking at you. Soon you 
come back, and everybody looks at you to see if it 's good or bad news. Apparently 
it was very pleasing, as you seem to be walking in a dream. Oh — well. You sit 
down again at the table and everyone asks you, “Was it Dartmouth, Andover, or 
home 1 ’ ’ 

“Oh, it was Mickey Rooney,” you say very sarcastically, and it drops off 

there. 

Now we’re back in Europe (what a life). We hear that Hitler just took 
France and all sorts of unexpected news like this. 

On comes the dessert — ice cream tonight — how marvelous ! It happens to 
he chocolate with marshmallow sauce, which is your very favorite. You hope 
that somebody's on a diet so that you can eat hers. Now wc get on the subject of 
spring term in between spoonfuls of chocolate rhapsody. Oh, it’s just wonderful, 
says an old girl — all the leaves are out, and there are so many things happening at 
once. It’s so exciting. All the senior suppers and dinners. 

Then Mrs. McGay taps on her glass and says that she would like to see you 
in the school room right after dinner, and you all try to guess what she wants. 
You say that it’s probably about transportation for spring vacation, which 
everybody approves of very strongly. 

Then Mrs. McGay ’s table leaves and it’s another ending of a meal. Here’s 
hoping that the next one will be more conversationally successful and that you 
can understand what they’re talking about! 

Betsy Wilson, ’43 


§ 


And xrc are still pondering over the sadden relationships that have sprung 
up in oar midst. “Cousin Tat meet Cousin Mouse.” With that little note we 
hang up. 


J. W. 



i Alumnae (ews 

Engagements 

Doris Johnson to Mr. John C. Threlfall of Bronxville, New York. 

Births 

November 25tli — a daughter, Heather Chapman, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sinclair Turner, (Virginia Heathcote), of Honolulu, T. H. 

January 23rd — a daughter, Judith Swan, to Mr. and Mrs. John S. Cary, 
(Mabel Sheldon), of Schenectady, New York. 

Marriages 

April 6, 1940 — Martha Jean Machold to Mr. Willis Wendall, II., in 
Voorheesville, New York. 

December 21, 1940 — Mary Elizabeth Emison to Mr. Louis John Hoeing. Jr. 
They are living at 1017 North Seventeenth Street, Boise, Idaho. 

February 8, 1941 — Ann Lee Kremers to Mr. Philip William Buchen in 
Lewiston Heights. New York. They are living at 420 South Fifth Avenue in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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February 15, 1941 — Margaret Sutherland Fry to Mr. Geoffrey J. 
Letch worth, Jr. Their home is on Vaughn Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

March 1, 1941 — Hortense Smith to Mr. Roy Lane Rogers in Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

March 22, 1941 — Nancy Letchworth to Mr. Clayton Girard Smith in 
Buffalo, New York. 


Items of Interest 

Angie Jacobs has left Northwestern University and is in school somewhere 
in the south. 

Emily Ann Cowles is residing at Willard Hall, Northwestern University, 
and is pledged Pi Phi. 

Edith M. Lewis is doing social work in Attleboro, Massachusetts, and is 
director of a recreation center there. 
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"it’s Not What You Do - It's The Way You Do It /' 

F'r instance — you may excel in Latin, be a whiz at 
Chemistry, dazzle your English class, and "mow 'em 
down" in Math — but that won't help you one little 
W bit when there's a dance in the offing. "The Girl ^ 
Everyone Wants to Know" shines socially, as well 
as scholastically, all year long. How to do it? Be 
your own sweet self, of course — "garnished" with 
just the right clothes, accessories, doo-dads and 
thing-a-ma-bobs. Where to get 
them? At the BON MARCHE, but 
definitely — where everything from 
knee socks to evening gowns is just 
as cute and full-of-personality as the 
Rogers Hall gals who wear 'em! 
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SINCE 1836 

Rowell's S est Known 
‘Department Store 

★ 

It’s Your Store and Ours 


POLLARDS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 

• 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 




COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

& 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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. PIERCE 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous lor 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 
Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 

six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE SH , P EVERYWHERE 





u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 

Prescott Street at Central 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 

ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 


General Printers 

£ 

Jackson Street 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Compliments of 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cherry & Webb 

LOWELL 

Fashion Headquarters 
for 

New England 


A 
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W BCAUTY 
' SHOPPY 
MrStewart L A DI€SH Al R STYLI ST 

ROOM 3 14 IJHULLLJ 
CHALIFOUX BLOG.UUXBfiifl 



{Rattan & 3-xiaaute ffcat-Oloutul Meadquwdext 
(.at, Qi(ti, a( (Suatitq and fDitiinctian 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


sa 


Now Distributed by the 

Oldest Food Store in 

Compliments of 

Lowell 

G. H. HOBSON & SON 

T. A. WHELAN 


312 Central Street 
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DILLON 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

for 

bonded Qleaning" 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

Tel. 8404 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 
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PRINCE-COTTER 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED .*. GLASSES REPAIRED 

Jewelers 

68 Merrimack Street 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

Lowell, Mass. 

104 Merrimack St. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Compliments of 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Fine Cutlery 

Fire Place Goods 

Compliments of 

at 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

THE THOMPSON 


HARDWARE CO. 


Tel. 7524 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“For Your Health's Sake, Eat 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 
Dobbs Hats 

More Fish" 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

MACARTNEY’S 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

— 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“0« the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

157*161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL. MASS. 
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“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

Winchester Laundry 

60 PUFFER STREET 

Dial 2-6231 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Gleaning Company 

Josefs 

502 Hildreth Building Dial 6331 

Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 

at 

Cherry & Webb’s 
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Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Telephone 8494 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

p^JcJs Doup-las & Com pan v 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 

Y and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ’ 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 

ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

ARICO FROSTED FOODS 

Wrapped in “Cellophane” 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

LULL & HARTFORD 

LOWELL HEADQUARTERS FOR 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE .1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{AU Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 

Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 

34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 

Compliments 
of a 

FRIEND 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you * 
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COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


Phone 5476 


KNITTING YARNS 


Knitting yarn for sweaters, 
socks, and mittens. 


Beautiful Homespuns for 
skirts, suits, hats and bags to 
match made to order 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

MEANSWEAYE 

133 Middle St. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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In the midst of the avalanche of telegrams, flowers, and ambrosial con- 
fections that arrived on Easter Day, came two live rabbits. They amply paid 
for their suite on the third floor by initiating an exciting spring term, which has 
been filled with novelties running from the installation of a Coca Cola machine 
in the house to the rolling of hoops in the garb of the nineties on Pounder’s Day. 

If, in the last issue of Splinters, we threw vindictives at Old Man Winter 
for not effacing himself sooner, we here wish to humbly apologiz-e. The leaves 
opened two weeks before their schedule and the sun has witnessed the crescendo 
of senior activities. . .prom, senior dinner at the 1775 House with a 
trip to Pops afterwards, the bouquets and delectable eats at Mrs. McGay’s tea, 
the forget-me-not farewell, the weenie roast at Singing Beach, and the grand 
finale of Commencement. 

Now, for all those who frantically searched for words of adieu in the frenzy 
of packing and departing, we say good-bye. And as we do, the seniors give a 
hearty chorus to Eleanor Plumb for presiding so graciously over our class 
activities. 


fUterary fV him s 

& 

CHANSON TRISTE 

What is this song, so sombre, sad, and slow, 

Whose wistful beauty holds the heart of me 
More than the grandeur of a symphony ? 

This song, the fishers hum, as out they go 

To brave grim skies and northern winds that blow 

In tyranny across a soulless sea. 

This song, the peasants chant, as lustily 

They swing their scythes through yellow wheat or tow 

Their oxen homeward through the grassy plains. 

This song, the choppers sing to still the whine 
Of winds that sweep through snowy lanes 
Between the stately trunks of stalwart pines. 

Oh solace of a people rent in twain, 

Sad song, keep strong tlieir faith till peace they find. 

Elizabeth Chapin, ’41 
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UNSCHEDULED 

The day was stifling* hot, while a searing noontime snn dripped beams 
of a yellow heat upon the broiling world. Parched dry, this long stretch hardly 
looked like usually cool New England. Instead of rolling green meadows that had 
greeted spring there so many times before, in 1941 there had sprung up a 
“Boom Town” — Port Ross. A sweltering target for the heat, the camp of 
30,000 U. S. soldiers sprawled over several miles of hard, barren land. All day 
you could hear the sound of artillery fire, anti-tank corps, or, more common 
still, the pounding of hammers building new barracks. Ugly stereotyped housing 
units — recreation rooms, mess hall, Commandant Headquarters, all new and 
rough in the fury of National Defense fever that had swept the country. 

The front entrance to the camp opened on the main area of Fort Ross. 
First the Commandant Headquarters on the left, general armory on the right, 
then the giant hangars for Lockheed transport planes, and past these the official 
Service Directory to the Infantry, Artillery and Cavalry Units. 

The sun grinned maliciously on wilting soldiers, and continued to beat 
down upon them with all the force of her glowering rays. The stillness of the 
noontime was interrupted occasionally by the sound of a shouted command from 
the “area”, where an unfortunate rookie yardbird met a merciless sergeant. 
Rows of pup tents flopped in a tired array along the dusty fields of the Cavalry 
grounds, and Jim Morgan, slumped upon a keg of cartridges, looked at them in 
disgust. 

All morning as the thermometer climbed, Jim had driven stakes, hoisted 
guy ropes, and laced khaki tent flaps until every muscle in his tired body joined 
in the mournful chorus, “I’ll Never Smile Again.” Now, as he stared moodily 
before him he wondered if there was any chance to skip guard duty for an 
evening A. W. 0. L. He might be able to do it, but was it worth three days of 
Kitchen Police ? He sighed, then hoisting a ten-pound drill gun to his shoulder, 
Jim started toward the flying field where the general staff review of air strength 
was being carried on. Across the dry grassy artillery stretch, around the mechani- 
cal dummies used in bayonet practice, past five rows of barracks and out onto the 
field. 

Five new hangars loomed at one end of the spacious grounds while run- 
ways from each of these merged into a huge central testing field on which stood 
two Douglas-M-48’s and a Lockheed Transport. The sun glistened on their silver 
wings that could span the heavens with such ease. At the moment, the field 
boasted a sizable group of high government officials who were inspecting the 
planes. 

As Jim walked toward the Lockheed Transport, he saw one of the Douglas- 
M-48 ’s wheel to the main runway and take off from the field with a loud roar. 

Approaching the Lockheed, he gave a shrill whistle and a second later 
a tall lanky pilot stepped from the plane and grinned at him. 
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“Well, hello, Jim. I didn’t expect to see you this afternoon. I thought 
you were busy with those beloved horses of yours on the Cavalry area.” As he 
spoke, the young man lifted a parachute from the plane and began to adjust its 
safety clasp. 

Jim laughed, “Oh now, Texas, you know that the Cavalry means nothing 
to me. Why, son, I joined this army so I could spend free afternoons watching 
you do tricks in that sweet plane of yours. But seriously, pal, I ’m through at the 
stables for a few hours, and I thought you and I could hop to town for a while.” 

“Jim, I’d like to do that, but I don’t know when these maneuvers will be 
over. You see that Douglas Bomber up there now? McGary is piloting it and he’s 
got a couple of greenhorns up there who ’re going to take their first ’chute jumps. 
My part is to stick around the field and wait for some fellow to pull the wrong 
rope or something.” 

While the two stood talking, they watched the soaring plane high above 

them. 

“Boy, has that thing got form! You know, Jim, there’s beauty in a 
number like that Douglas. Aw. I know you don’t agree with me, but I still think 
you ought to study aviation some day. Dollars to doughnuts, you’d make a swell 
pilot,” remarked Tex generously. 

“Listen, pal, I’ll stick to my horse if you don’t mind; it’s safer, and 
besides I always get sick when I go any higher than the fourth floor.” 

Tex shrugged his shoulders. “Well, have it your own way, sweetheart. 
Say. watch the Douglas, Jim ; the greenhorns are jumping now. Look at ’em go. 
Boy, I remember my first . . . Jim, good heaven, Jim, look!” With a petrified 
tautness of body Tex pointed to the plane. Hanging upside down upon the bomb- 
sight of the Douglas was a young parachute jumper. When he had stepped 
from the cabin door into space, his rip cord had caught on this protruding lever 
below the wing span and doubled the helpless greenhorn over in a mess of wires. 
Now dangling in the air, he was unable to move a muscle. 

Tex peered down the field ; it was empty ! The large inspection party that 
had been watching a few moments before had entered one of the hangars to see 
the new equipment. There was only one thing to do. 

“Tex, is there any hope for him?” Jim, now alert, felt helpless without 
any knowledge of flying. 

In answer to him Tex spoke sharply. “Get into the cabin, will you? Turn 
on the right hand controls — they’re the two handles that stick out in front of the 
switchboard, see ? All you do is pull the right hand one toward you while I ’ll 
wind the propellers. Jimmy boy — we’re flying high!” 

Jim didn’t stop for questions. He hardly knew a cockpit from the tail 
of a plane, but cool reason told him that piloting was something like cavalry 
work ; that is, handle your horse calmly and you get a long way. Hoisting him- 
self into the two-seated forward cahin, he was confronted with Lundiods of 
intricate knobs, handles and dials. 
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“Let’s see; right hand controls. 0. K. — Hey, Tex, are you ready?” 

“Sure, Jim, pull away, quick now. That’s right.” Tex, standing on the 
ground before the Lockheed, waited for the sputter of the controls, then with a 
mighty effort he pulled on the huge propellers. With a violent roar they whirled. 
Tex skillfully ducked under them and hopping the ring step, climbed into the 
cabin. 

“That was nice, Jim; now let me have the controls.” As he spoke, the 
plane slid gracefully along the runway and began a fast taxi. At the opposite end 
of the field they could see several terrified grease monkeys and officers rushing 
from the hangars as they stared upwards at the imperiled parachutist caught on 
the Douglas bombsight. 

“Glory, Tex, how are we ever going to do it ?” Jim’s face was taut with the 
grim danger of the situation. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know, pal, but one thing’s certain — they won’t be 
able to help him from their plane, because McGary can’t leave his controls, and 
the other men are in the back cabin. On the other hand, they’ll have to keep 
flying, because there’s no possible way for ’em to land with that poor wretch 
hanging upside down. ” While he spoke, Tex guided the Lockheed higher up in the 
burning sky and closer to the circling Douglas. 

Jim looked out of the window and down on the field below. The whole 
of Fort Ross was nothing but a bit of speckled ground, so far below them. He 
felt suddenly sick and dizzy, and it was only Tex’s urgent voice that focused his 
mind on the task before them. 

‘ ‘ Say, Jim, hand me those earphones, will you ? I ’ll call McGary and tell 
him what to do. Thanks, now press that lever in front of you . . . Contact. 
This is U. S. Lockheed 239 calling Douglas-M-48.” 

“This is Douglas-M-48 calling U. S. Lockheed 239. Go ahead.” 

“Hello, McGary, this is Tex. Listen, now, and get this straight. We’re 
right behind you and I think we can help your greenhorn if you can follow these 
directions. Now, look; after I sign off, start flying due east for a couple of min- 
utes. 0. K. Then we’ll circle beneath you and fly southeast over the field. When 
our tail is at a 45-degree angle with you, bank your motor and take a sharp south 
turn. Now, that’ll bring you right over our plane. Don’t use any more leverage 
than you have to. When you get over us, let me do the rest. If your parachutist 
is still alive he is unconscious and we can try to cut him down. All right, answer, 
McGary. ’ ’ 

“Contact. This is Douglas-M-48. I’ve got you, Tex, and I’ll start east 
now. Give me about three minutes to get over the field, and good luck ! ’ ’ 

Jim clung tightly to the cabin seat. How could Tex be so calm and effi- 
cient while he seemed all stomach? His ears were pounding louder than his 
heart and at intervals he felt numb. He tried to remember when he had ever felt 
like that before ; then he realized it was the sensation that came over him when 
a violent horse had sent the startled rider hurtling from the saddle. 
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“But I’d rather have the horse!” he remarked aloud. 

“What’d you say, Jim? Hey, wait a minute. Here they come over us.” 
All the skill and training Tex possessed in flying were apparent as his steady 
hands and keen eyes kept the plane on its planned course. 

“0. K., Jim, here’s where you’ve got to help me. It isn’t easy, hut — first, 
snap on that safety belt, will you? Hurry. When you get it on, fasten it to the 
seat and then pick up that iron choke stick on the floor.” Tex gave his orders 
grimly. “Then open the cabin door — you won’t get hurt because your belt will 
keep you strapped in here. The point is, I want you to hold the choke stick out of 
the door at arm’s length. Don’t move it, because it has to cut the parachute rope 
that’s holding the fellow up there. I’ll dive our plane up under theirs, and I’ll aim 
it so that as we pass the fellow, your choke stick will snap him down and open his 
’chute so he can float to the ground. If we miss — but we can’t miss.” 

Jim obeyed mechanically. He was terrified and he wished he was home 
or anywhere but in the Lockheed. But he couldn ’t say anything. He had to do 
it ; he had to live up to the high standard Tex was setting. A bit shakily he fasten- 
ed his belt to the cabin seat and wrenched the door handle open. A terrific current 
of air slapped his face and almost tore the choke stick from his grasp. 

“Here we go,” yelled Tex, and for one sickening instant the plane dove, 
banked, then up and at its target above— nearer and up — they were going to hit 
it ! Jim gasped at the breathless wind that stung him. A zooming roar followed 
by a wild pull, then blackness. 

Jim roused himself and looked about. They were still flying. In his right 
hand was the twisted iron choke stick, while his safety belt still held him securely 
to the seat. He turned to Tex with a groggy sigh, but the pilot was grinning 
across the wing span to McGary in the Douglas. Far below them a man and para- 
chute sailed triumphantly down to earth ! 


Betty Scalise, ’42 
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OF SHOES 

4 ‘The time has come,” the Walrus said, 4 4 to talk of many things: of 
shoes — ” 

Let’s talk about shoes. Funny things, shoes. Everybody seems to be wear- 
ing them nowadays. I wonder how the custom started. Perhaps some savage began 
by tying scraps of hide or bark on the bottoms of his feet to protect them from 
thorns., thus making the first crude sandal. 

Throughout the ages since that memorable day, shoes have assumed all 
manner of shapes, mostly practical, many beautiful, but some verging on the 
ridiculous, as the medieval shoes, the toes of which had to be tied to the knee. For 
convenience the winged shoes of Mercury were rivaled only by the seven league 
boots, an item of footwear I have often coveted. 

Shoes have shown themselves of great significance in history. A great 
drawback attending Napoleon ’s unsuccessful invasion of Russia was the fact that 
many of his soldiers were without shoes. One of the worst hardships of that terrible 
winter at Valley Forge was lack of decent shoes to keep the poor soldiers’ feet 
from freezing. 

Heavy hobnailed boots seem to tell of war — merciless, tramping, crush- 
ing. Ah, but what a contrast we see in the dainty dancing slippers tripping by. 
Oh, look at those sweet tiny things more worn on the toe than on the sole. Baby 
shoes. They bring a smile to anyone. Remember those days not so long ago of 
scuffed-up oxfords and mary janes — spinning tops and doll dresses? And remem- 
ber those tap dancing slippers of black patent leather, with black silk bows ! Few 
possessions make the owner prouder than a new pair of shoes. 

Gay stitched cowboy boots, flashy wing-toed shoes, the saddles of the 
student, and spectator pumps, sedate black satin opera pumps, black men’s ox- 
fords worn for a year but polished this very morning. . . . You can tell a great 
deal about, a person by his shoes. 

Shoes have been made from many materials : from the hides of cow, horse, 
elk, deer, alligator, or even snake, from wood, from cloth of canvas to satin. We 
have all longed to slip our feet into the little glass slippers of Cinderella, but 
4 4 Oh, Dem Golden Slippers, ’ ’ they are the finest of all. 

Though we often envy the Barefoot Boy, we’ll have to admit that shoes 
are precious things, for didn’t the Negro slaves count shoes among the blessings 
nf Heaven when they sang : 4 4 All God ’s Chillun Got Shoes ’ ’ ? 

Alfrida Harris, ’41 





CLASS SONG 

Tune : “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms” 

Oil schoolmates, dear schoolmates, 

We’re leaving you now 

To go forth and make friendships anew. 

But where ’er our paths lead us 
We’ll always avow 

That our love will be lasting and true. 

And to thee, Rogers Hall, 

With your memories so dear, 

We give thanks for your help on our way — 

May we cherish it ever and oft through the year 
Our debt to you try to repay. 


Julie Van Vliet. 



ELEANOR PLUMB 
President 
Warwick Neck 
Rhode Island 

Cae Club ; President of Senior Class, Ml ; Secretary 
and Treasurer of Cae Club, Ml ; Business Manager of 
Splinters, Ml ; Hockey, MO, Ml ; Hockey manager. Ml ; 
Baseball, MO, Ml ; Baseball manager, 41 ; Captain of 
baseball, Ml ; Andover dance committee, Ml ; Glee 
Club, ’39, MO, Ml ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, 
’39, MO ; Dramatic Plays, MO, Ml ; Cheer Leader, ’39, 
MO; Water Pageant, MO; Senior Luncheon Committee, 
MO; Senior Play Usher, MO; Senior Reception, MO; 
Splinters Business Board, MO ; Commencement Plays, 
MO, Ml ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, MO, Ml ; Founder’s 
Day Track Meet, Ml; Chairman of Senior Prom, Ml. 


JULIE VAN VLIET 
Vice President 
55 Old Orchard Lane 
Scarsdale, New York 

Cae Club; Vice-President of Senior class, Ml; 
Splinters Literary Board, MO, Ml ; Reception for 
Seniors, ’39, MO ; Cheer Leader, ’39, MO, Ml ; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’39, MO; Senior Prom Committee, 
Ml ; Dramatic Plays, MO, Ml ; Water Pageant, MO ; 
Usher at Operetta, MO ; Head usher for Musicale, 
MO ; Senior Luncheon Committee, MO ; Christmas 
Vespers, MO ; Marshal for Mrs. McGay, MO ; Student 
Council, Ml ; Dramatics Prize, Ml. 



VERAMAE ADAMS 
19405 Renfrew Road 
Detroit, Michigan 

Kava Club; Student Council, Ml ; Captain of Basket- 
ball, Ml; Baseball, Ml; Track meet Founder’s Day, 
Ml ; Swimming, Ml ; Senior Prom Committee, Ml ; 
Senior Will, Ml ; Riding, Ml ; R. H., Ml. 


ELISE BANDEKOW 
319 Glenside Road 
South Orange, New Jersey 

Cae Club; Badminton, Ml; Senior Prom Committee, 
Ml ; Water Pageant, ’38 ; Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operetta, ’38, ’39 : Glee Club, ’38, ’39, MO, Ml ; Senior 
Reception, MO ; Dramatic Plays, MO ; Senior Play, Ml ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’39, MO, Ml ; Commencement Play 
Usher, MO; Usher Founder’s Day, MO; Cheer Leader, 
MO, ML 
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PATRICIA CASEY 
1273 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 

Kava Club ; Splinters Business Board, ’41 ; Andover 
Dance Committee, ’41 ; Hockey, ’41 ; Cheer Leader, ’41 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’41 ; Christmas Vespers, ’41 ; Glee 
Club, ’41 ; Founder’s Day exercises, ’41 ; Senior Dinner 
Committee, ’41 ; Swimming, ’41. 



ELIZABETH CHAPIN 
290 Pine Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Editor-in-Chief of Splinters, ’41 ; Senior 
Play, ’38 ; Glee Club, ’38 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, 
’38 ; Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’41 ; Literary Board of 
Splinters, ’40 ; Hockey, ’39 ; Honorable Mention in 
Music Appreciation, ’38 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, 
’40 ; Senior Reception, ’40 ; Christmas Vespers, ’39, 
’40 ; Scholarship Honor List, ’38, ’40, ’41 ; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’41 ; Poetry Prize, ’40, ’41 ; Underhill 
Honor, ’41. 



JUNE CUNNINGHAM 
155 Butman Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Treasurer of Kava, ’41; Senior Recep- 
tion Committee, ’40 ; Hockey, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; Captain of 
Hockey, ’41 ; Swimming, ’38, ’39 ; Manager of swim- 
ming, ’40; Christmas play, ’40; Baseball, ’39, ’40, ’41; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’41 ; Badminton, ’40, ’41 ; 
Basketball, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; Usher at Christmas play, ’39 ; 
Water Pageant, ’40; Glee Club, ’38; Track meet on 
Founder’s Day, ’41 ; Awarded “R. H.”, ’38, ’41 ; 
Athletic Cup, ’41. 



JOANNE FITZ 
20 Shumway Circle 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Christmas Pageant, ’40, ’41 ; Dramatic 
Plays, ’40, ’41 ; Glee Club, ’40, ’41 ; Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operetta, ’40 ; Water Pageant, ’40 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’40 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’40 ; 
Glee Club Concert Usher, ’40 ; Commencement Usher, 
’40 ; Commencement Plays, ’40, ’41 ; Splinters Literary 
Board, ’41 ; Hockey, ’41 ; Chairman Hockey Banquet 
Committee, ’41 ; Ping Pong, ’40, ’41 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’40 ; Cheer Leader, ’40, ’41 ; Founder’s 
Day Track Meet, ’41 ; Sub-Baseball, ’41 ; Tennis 
Team, ’41. 






BETTY FOSS 
79 Grove Avenue 
Leominster, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Splinters Literary Board, ’41 ; Glee Club, 
’41 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’41 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’41 ; Sub-Basketball, ’41 ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, 
’41. 



ALFRIDA HARRIS 
Route 6, Box 405 
Fresno, California 

Kava Club; Sub-Baseball, ’41; Swimming, ’41; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’41 ; Christmas Pageant, ’40 ; 
Dramatic Plays, ’41 ; Commencement Play, ’41 ; Art 
Prize, ’41 ; Splinters Essay Prize, ’41. 



BARBARA JACOB 
108 Brewster Road 
Scarsdale, New York 

Cae Club; Hockey, ’41; Baseball, ’41; Swimming, 
’41 ; Riding, ’40, ’41 ; Glee Club, ’40, ’41 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’40; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, 
41; Water Pageant, ’40; Christmas Pageant, ’40, ’41; 
Commencement Play, ’40 ; Dramatic Plays, ’40 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’40 ; Commencement Usher, ’40 ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, ’40; Founder’s Day 
Track Meet, ’41 ; R. H., ’41. 



JOANNE JORDAN 
44 Forest Avenue 
Bangor, Maine 

Cae Club ; Riding, ’38, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; Badminton 
Team, ’41 ; Sub-Basketball, ’41 ; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee, ’40 ; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’41 ; 
Spring Pageant, ’39 ; Christmas Pageant, ’38, ’40, ’41 ; 
Dramatic Plays, ’40, ’41 ; Commencement Plays, ’38, 
’41 ; Stage Manager for Commencement Play, ’40 ; 
Marshal for Faculty, ’40 ; Senior Editor for Splinters, 
’41 ; Posture Prize, ’41. 
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POLLY KITCHING 
25 Hillcrest Avenue 
Summit, New Jersey 

Cae Club ; Cae Club President, ’41 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’40, *41; Sub Basketball, ’40; Basket- 
ball, ’41 ; Captain Hockey, ’41 ; Badminton, ’41 ; Sub- 
Baseball, ’40; Baseball, ’41; Water Pageant, ’40; 
Tennis Team, ’41; Swimming Team, ’41; Glee Club, 
’40, ’41 ; Dramatic Plays, ’41 ; Christmas Pageant, ’40, 
’41 ; Senior Play, ’41 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, 
’40; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’41; Com- 
mencement Usher, ’40; Riding Team, ’41; Badminton, 
Winner, ’41 ; R. H., ’41. 



SUSANNA LAMBERT 
Hillwood 
Henderson, Ky. 

Kava Club; President of Kava, ’41; Sub Basketball, 
’40 ; Basketball, ’41 ; Sub-Hockey, ’40, ’41 ; Riding 
Team, ’40; Tennis Team, ’40, ’41; Water Pageant, 
’40 ; Christmas Pageant, ’40, ’41 ; Glee Club, ’40, ’41 ; 
Commencement Marshal for School, ’40; Baseball, 
’41 ; Splinters Business Board, ’40, ’41 ; Senior 
Reception, ’40; Usher Class Day, ’40; Track, ’41; 
R. H., ’41 ; Helen Fairbanks Hill Award, ’41. 



JEAN NUTT 
Racing Beach 
Falmouth, Mass. 

Cae Club; Senior Prom Committee, ’41; Glee Club, 
’41 ; Christmas Pageant, ’41 ; Voice Recital, ’41 ; Olive 
Sewall Parsons Honor, ’41 ; Honor Roll, ’41. 


SALLY PARCHERT 
208 Fairmount Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Tennis, ’39, ’40, ’41; Ping Pong, ’39, ’40 
’41 ; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Usher at Senior Play, 
’39 ; Usher for Operetta, ’40 ; Usher at Class Day, ’40 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’37, ’39, ’40 ; Usher for Commence- 
ment, ’40; Senior Prom Committee, ’41. 





JOANNE ROBERTS 
4400 Brockside Road 
Toledo, Ohio 

Ivava Club ; Hockey, ’41 ; Basketball, ’41 ; Basketball 
Manager, ’41 ; Baseball, ’41 ; Governor Dummer 
Dance Committee, ’41 ; Cheer Leader, ’41 ; Founder’s 
Day Track Meet, ’41; Swimming, ’41; Swimming 
Manager, ’41; Captain of Swimming, ’41; Christmas 
Pageant, ’41 ; Riding, ’41 ; R. H., ’41. 


BETSY STEWART 
39 Hickory Lane 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

Kava Club; Student Council, ’40, ’41; Hockey, ’40, 
'41; Baseball, '40, '41; Sub-Basketball, '40; Ping 
Pong, ’40 ; Badminton, ’40, ’41 ; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee, ’40, ’41 ; Glee Club, ’40, ’41 ; Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operetta, ’40; Water Pageant, ’40; Dramatic 
Plays, ’40; Christmas Pageant, ’40, ’41; Commence- 
ment Play, ’40; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’40; 
Commencement Usher, ’40; Founder’s Day Track 
Meet, ’41. 



ANN UNDERHILL 
32 Lenox Road 
Summit, New Jersey 

Kava; Art Editor of Splinters, ’4i ; Commence- 
ment Marshal for Seniors, ’40; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’40, '41 ; Cheer Leader, ’40 ; Sub Baseball, 
’39, ’40; Baseball, ’41; Hockey, ’41; Swimming, ’41; 
Track Meet, ’41; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40; Head 
Usher for Commencement Play, ’40; Commencement 
Usher, ’39; Usher for Operetta, ’40; Senior Recep- 
tion, ’40; Water Pageant, ’39, ’41; Art Frize, ’41. 



CAROL WEYAND 
17605 Birchcrest Drive 
Detroit, Michigan 

Kava Club; Basketball, ’41; Hockey, ’41; Glee Club, 
'41; Andover Dance Committee, ’40; Badminton, ’41; 
Track, ’41; Christmas Pageant, ’41; Christmas 
Vespers, '41. 







JACQUELINE WEYENBERG 
c/o Wey Acres 
Thiensville, Wisconsin 

Cae Club ; Sub-Hockey Team, ’40, ’41 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’40 ; Swimming Pageant, ’40 ; Baseball 
’40 ; Usher Commencement Play, ’40 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’41 ; Senior Dinner Committee, ’41 ; 
Splinters Literary Board, ’41. 


KATHARINE WOOD 
2643 Woodley Place 
Washington, D. C. 

Kava Club; President of Student Council, ’41; 
Student Council, ’40 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’40 ; 
Chairman of Exeter Dance Committee, ’41 ; Chair- 
man of Andover Dance Committee, ’41 ; Chairman of 
Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’41 ; Glee Club, 
’39, ’40, '41 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’39, ’40 ; 
Christmas Pageants, ’39, ’40 ; Senior Play Usher, ’39, 
’40; Senior Reception Committee, ’40; Chairman of 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’40 ; Dramatic Plays, 
’41 ; Sub-Hockey, ’41 ; Sub-Basketball, ’41 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’40, ’41 ; Ping Pong, ’41. 


LIFE GOES TO A CLASS REUNION 


As I wandered rather timidly around the lovely Rogers Hall campus with 
the now ever-blooming lilac bushes (I was told they had become an absolute 
necessity for Prom) I was met by the dignified principal, Miss Chapin, who proud- 
ly pointed out the two new buildings donated recently to the school by Miss 
Eleanor Plumb, also an old alumna, now residing at her exotic tropical estate 
on a coffee plantation in South America. The larger building is a combination 
club-house and smoking room, while the other is a Faculty House. Both were 
decorated by that Ann Underhill — you ’ve heard of her, of course ; she was the one 
who did the floral effects on the White House pillars in Washington. The rustic 
touches in the two buildings are simply stunning ! 

Miss Chapin and I strolled along the winding path while she told me brief- 
ly about the celebrities whom I was to meet today. 

“You simply must meet Adams and Roberts, ” she was chatting. “You 
know, they are the heads of that famous Dude Ranch of Romance, the one where 
a cowboy with a college education, a full-dress suit, and a guitar goes with every 
horse. ” Just at that moment two sunburned women raced towards us, attired in 
tricky combinations of skirt and trousers of long-fringed buckskin. Miss Chapin 
introduced them as the renowned team of A. and R. 

I had scarcely recovered from the excitement of meeting them when a 
young woman, with three sturdy lads in football uniforms and a wide black “M” 
splashed across their chests, walked down the path and was greeted affectionately 
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by my guide. “June, dear, I’m so pleased to hear about your husband’s being 
chosen as the outstanding football coach of 1956!” 

More Alumnae tripped down the path, and I closely scanned the group — 
Yes, there she was!! Sal Parchert, the gracious and silver-tongued orator, the 
first woman President of the United States ! It really was thrilling to meet her. 
She was a trifle unhappy, as her roommate of ’41, “Butch” Weyand, had been 
caught in a terrific thunderstorm over Montana as she was flying to the reunion 
in her private plane. 

A stunning golden-haired lady tripped over to us, full of enthusiasm 
about the success of her new Escort Bureau located in New York. Her latest feat 
was importing an Indian chief who was really the McCoy to grace a seance which 
called for the spiritual presence of a “Chief White Wings”. As she strolled off, 
with two stalwart men bearing a marked resemblance to some of Jon Whitcomb’s 
most inspired creations, Miss Chapin told me that that had been Miss Bandekow. 

Jo Fitz, the one who has that radio program which is really a panic — she 
received last year’s Pulitzer Prize for Keeping America Amused — dashed over 
to us. She was in a tremendous hurry, as her latest program was going on the 
air in an hour. 

There was quite a lull for a while, and I took down some notes for my 
magazine. Then that Tabloid Torch, the Darling of Dartmouth — Miss Patty 
Casey — floated by, adorned by a green dress with the cutest banner effect on the 
skirt. She still had a touch of laryngitis from cheering at the last Dartmouth- 
Yale game. 

Joanne Jordan, as she used to be known, scurried by looking for her hus- 
band; he’s that eccentric Andover grad whose vocation is being a tree surgeon, 
but whose hobby is living up to his reputation as a Tree Dweller. 

Ex-roommates Lambert and Kitehing arrived simultaneously, and there 
was quite a flurry as racquetteur Lambert strode about, exhibiting that famous 
stride that carried her to another smashing victory at Wimbledon. And Katherine 
Kitehing, B. A. — well, you’ve heard about her Boarding School for Tots. She 
wandered forlornly over to Miss Chapin and murmured that she had been having 
“so very much trouble ; the children want more than seven Coca Colas a day, and 
you know it ’s so detrimental to their health ! ’ ’ 

There was awe-stricken silence as the next alumna arrived, for it was none 
other than Juli, the actress who made such a hit on Broadway this season. I heard 
someone yell, “Hi, Van Vliet !” as she glided glamourously over to Miss Chapin. 

We went to lunch soon after that, and on the way to the dining-room I 
peeked into a small room with the door slightly open, and there sat a charming 
lady playing the piano while six little boys bellowed “Bowdoin beata, our dear 
Alma Mater.” I was told she was the Betty Foss of Class of ’41, and was now 
married to Bowdoin ’s young President. 
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At our table sat Miss Nutt, although that is used only as her pen name now 
in preference to that of her husband. Surely you’ve read her How to Bun a 
Modern Home Successfully. It was a best seller last year. 

A terrific rattling outside frightened us dreadfully, but it was just Tat 
Wood, who married the Commandant of cadets at West Point and who had arrived 
in her husband’s latest creation, the Smith Army Tank. Tat now kindly supplies 
cadets for all R. H. functions. 

Also late was Jacquie Weyenberg, owner of “Ye Little Shamrock Stables.” 
Her husband, who is known throughout the hunting circle as “D. K. L.”, recently 
rode one of her hunters, Cutty Sark, to Victory in the Maryland Hunt Cup 
against 86.8 odds. 

Another late arrival was Betsey Stewart, who designs those snaky sports 
outfits. She came dressed ready for a tennis match, with an abbreviated slack 
affair, and her tennis racket slung over her shoulder in a small papoose effect 
of a racket case. Her piece de resistance is something that at first glance looks 
like a two-story dog-house, but that later evolves into an ensemble for a week- 
end, complete with pajamas tucked away in the coat pocket, an evening dress 
stowed in the hat, and in a small secret compartment a toothbrush. 

A car with a long, streamlined trailer attached stopped just outside the 
school gates and Bob Jacob (we knew her as “Bobbie”) alighted. She told us that 
the trailer contained all the equipment necessary to her profession as a veteri- 
narian. She was now engrossed in de-homing a horned toad, for, as she explained, 
‘ ‘ He ’s so ugly everyone laughs, and I felt sooooooo sorr}^ for him ! ’ ’ 

It was getting towards dessert when I noticed a sudden silence of the 
tables at the dining-room steps. Someone was walking through, and I almost 
stood up in my eagerness to see who it was. As the figure came closer, people 
gasped in excitement, for it was that striking New York model who only 
five years before had been elected “Miss Fresno”; you’ve seen her in Vogue and 
Harper’s, in newsreels and movies, in the newspapers, — Alfrida von Harris ! ! 

Jean Nutt 
Jacquie Weyenberg 
Tat Wood 


SENIOR PARTIES 
“1775 House” 

The “1775 House” was the scene of the first senior supper, which was held 
on the evening of May 23rd. Accompanied by Mrs. McGay and Miss Ramsay, the 
graduates travelled to Lexington by means of a bus, and enjoyed a delicious meal 
in the historic atmosphere of this place. Place cards, the cleverness of which 
was remarked upon, and which contained ditties characterizing each who attended, 
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were supplied by the supper committee. Clever illustrations by Alfrida Har- 
ris, Ann Underhill and Jacquie Weyenberg added much to their pointed effective- 
ness. After the dinner, the group proceeded to Boston where a night at the Pops 
completed an evening of fun and enjoyable entertainment. 


Jean Nutt . . . 

Budgets 

Bells 

Baby -bunting 
Eleanor Plumb . . . 

Apples in the sunlight 
Puppies scampering on the lawn 
Sunlight 

Ann Underhill . . . 

Crickets on a summer night 
Sun shining through a skylight 
window 

The “Moonlight Sonata” 
Elizabeth Chapin . . . 

Daffodils 

Calm before a storm 
High tension 

Elise Bandekow . . . 

Pink fluff candy 
Puppies squirming in a tub 
Giggles and gaiety 
Polly Kitching . . . 

Fleeting sailboats and salt spray 
Shuffle of fallen leaves 
Blunt sense of humor 
June Cunningham . . . 

White foam on a rough sea 
Wind-blown hair 
Ready smile 

“Chick” Lambert . . . 

Soft and beautiful music 
Spacious fields of swaying blue 
grass 

Pug noses pressed against a win- 
dow pane 

Sally Parchert . . . 

Information, please ! 

Discursive ramblings 
‘ ‘ Did you get that at Best ’s ? ” 


Julie Van Vliet . . . 

Dreamy music on a warm spring 
evening 

Majestic mountains 
One orchid, perhaps two 
Carol Weyand . . . 

Rhythm of dancing feet 
Books and specs 
Letters and sealing wax 
Vera Mae Adams . . . 

A silver plane soaring in a cloud- 
less sky 

Foamy surf breaking upon grey 
rocks 

Pinto ponies racing over parched 
prairies 

Betty Foss . . . 

Dreamy eyes 

Thoughts hidden by silence 
Romantic interludes in quiet 
places 

“ Tat ” Wood . . . 

Oaken walls and roaring fires 

Circus fanfare 

Stacks of clean white sheets 

Joan Fitz . . . 

Brittle wit 

Falling leaves in autumn 
Poetic flights 

Pat Casey . . . 

Smoke-filled rooms 
Soft music 

Satin, gleaming white 

Alfrida Harris . . . 

Gobs of color on a palette 
Ubiquitous enthusiasm 
Much perusing of the muses 
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Bobbie Jacob . . . 

Horse shows 

Sun shining on a hillside 
Laughter borne by the breezes 


Jacquie Weyenberg . . . 

Jangle of Chinese jewelry 
Lazy curls of smoke 
Spurs of russet leather 
Joanne Roberts . . . 

A day at the circus 
Inquisitive colts in a sunny 
meadow 

Curly headed youngsters with 
jam-smeared faces 


Joanne Jordan . . . 

Pale chiffons 
And prancing horses 
Pine cones 


Betsy Stewart . . . 

Black-eyed Susans nodding know- 


ingly in the breezes 


Pat Casey 
Barbara Jacob 
Julie Van Vliet 


Pinafores 

Querulous questionings 


Tea at the Vesper Country Club 


Sally Parchert entertained at the Vesper Country Club on Saturday after- 
noon, May 24th. Tea and refreshments were served from 4.00 to 6.00 in the 
afternoon to the seniors and her friends who attended, and the affair was much 
enjoyed by all. 


Mrs. McGay ’s Tea 


A tea was held for the seniors and faculty on the afternoon of May 28th by 
Mrs. McGay at her home. Mrs. Tremble and Miss Ramsay poured, while the host- 
ess served delightful refreshments to the teachers and girls. Upon departing, 
each of the graduates was presented with a lovely corsage — the gift of Mrs. McGay 
— corsages which are now pressed in memory of the wonderful time we had at this 
affair. 


Senior Supper 


For the last senior supper of the year, Mrs. McGay and the class of ’41 
went to the historic Hartshorne House in Wakefield on Friday night, May 30th. 
As has been customary in times past, this formal event was accompanied by the 
passing of small, mock diplomas around the table which were signed by everyone, 
and, after a delicious dinner, the predicting by Mrs. McGay of the futures of the 
graduates, and the singing of school songs. At about 8.30, the party returned to 
school, and, according to tradition, the seniors stood on the front stairs, with the 
undergraduates below. First the undergraduate, then the senior class song was 
sung, and the graduating class tossed bouquets of forget-me-nots to their class- 
mates below. There followed moving pictures startling in their apt portrayal of 
our activities of the year. The evening was an unforgetable one, and will long be 
remembered in the thoughts of all the students of Rogers Hall. 


B. F. 
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THE PERFECT SENIOR 


Vicky Adams’ .... 

eyelashes 

Jo Fitz’ 


Pat Casey’s 

eyes 

Elizabeth Chapin’s . 

. . . .intelligence 

Bobbie Jacob ’s . . . . 

hair 

Tat Wood’s 


Eleanor Plumb’s . . 


Betsy Stewart’s 

ivaist 

Sally Parchert ’s . . 

hands 

Jacquie ’s 

mouth 

P-nut ’s 

. . .athletic ability 

Jean Nutt’s 


Alfrida ’s 


Carol Wevand’s . . . . 


Ann Underhill’s . . 

complexion 

Chick Lambert’s . . . . 

dimples 

Joanne Jordan’s .. 

feet 

Betty Foss’ 


Polly Hitching ’s . . 

personality 

June Cunningham’s , 

teeth 

Elise ’s 


J ulie ’s 

.. widow’s peak 


SONGS 

Vicky Adams “Lone Star Trail” 

Elise Bandekow “My Extraordinary Gal” 

Pat Casey “You’re Dangerous” 

Elizabeth Chapin “It Seems We’re All For You” 

June Cunningham “Isn’t That Just Like Love” 

Jo Fitz “Torpedo Joe” 

Betty Foss “Consider Yourself In Love” 

Alfrida Harris “I Hate To Tell a Lie” 

Bobbie Jacob “I Gotta Ride” 

Joanne Jordan “One Little Glance” 

Polly Hitching “Do I Worry f” 

Chick Lambert “My Old Kentucky Home” 

Jean Nutt “Love of My Life” 

Sally Parchert “I’ve Got a One Track Mind” 

Eleanor Plumb “Yes, My Darling Daughter” 

Betsy Stewart “Everything Happens to Me” 

Ann Underhill “My Illusive Romance” 

Julie Van Vliet “I Have Eyes” 

Carol Weyand “ Aloiig the Santa Fe Trail” 

Jacquie Weyenberg “Hello, Ma! I Done It Again” 

Tat Wood “Scrub Me, Mama, With A Boogie Beat” 

Joanne Roberts “Small Fry” 


THE CLASS WILL 

Betsey Steivart — leaves her manifold problems to “let it ride” Pete Peterson. 
Elise Bandekow — her comic contortions and gleeful gigglings to Kiki Smith to 
use when evening study ball needs a little life. 

Vicky Ada -ms — leaves with one of our nicest red heads, Glen Ellis, one three- 
quarters full bottle of henna rinse with instructions for experimentation. 
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P-nuts Roberts — will leave behind several of those cute size 6 skirts to Eddie 
Noll — tall and glamorous — to be used in any way, shape, or manner she can. 

Tat Wood — bequeaths her “Lowell Romeos’ ’ to the next in line. 

Betty Foss — confers her industrious study habits to “ need-f or-additional-study ” 
Agler. 

Jo Fitz — has consented to leave her flowered flannels for envious Miss Breeden, 
with directions enclosed on padding next winter’s icy falls. 

Bobbie Jacob — presents a carload of horses, with a bundle of hay — fever — to 
Barbara Bushman. 

Alfrida Harris — leaves her large, red, unabridged dictionary to wee Barbara 
Bennett, if Santa Claus will give her a wheelbarrow to lug it around. 

Chick Lambert — her ever-ready smile to Joan Thomas. 

Polly Kitching — refuses to leave her monkeys to “bidder” Jane Cutler, for it 
seems they must continue as her best listeners for those tall tales of hers. 

Joanne Jordan — Leaves her Andover Tarzans to the Lowell tree surgeons. 

Libbie Chapin — bestows her esteemed learning upon Sonya Lyman. 

Julie Van Vlict — trusts honest Miss Mulhern with a ten-dollar tip for that 
Western Union man for any further deliverance of strange parcels and 
livestock. 

Jacquie Weyenbcrg — hands on her imagination and capable writing ability to 
Betty Scalise. 

El Plumb — as our president appoints Betsy Wilson as a Committee of one to 
keep Miss Underhill supplied weekly with a box of hideous green Kleenex 
for those borrowing history classes of hers. 

Butch Weyanel — her cute duck walk to anyone who thinks she can “swing” it. 

Ann Underhill — leaves to someone with a stronger stomach her many bids to 
house parties. 

Jean Nutt — -kindly gives to Virginia Lee some of her high notes — and good notes 
they are, too. 

Pat Casey — generously transfers to her neighbor, Lizzie Dowse, some of her 
Dartmouth interests. 

Sally Parchert — leaves to any new girl next year, wanting in table talk, her newest 
book, Parchert Patter. 

June Cunningham — li-er halo of curls (not exactly like an angel’s) and athletic 
ability to Ginnie Woodall. 

We could get no one but our two new rabbits to peruse this legal document. 

They expressed boundless enthusiasm and agreed to sign as witnesses. And so 

after having “pawed” through this manuscript, the five of us leave our “im- 
prints” and wish the best of luck to the receivers of our gifts. 

Jo Fitz Kimmie Bunny 

Polly Kitching Frankie Bunny 

Vicky Adams 


School S\[otes 

HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 
April 

4th — Mrs. Cozacl again very graciously entertains us and our enormous appeti- 
tes at tea. 

5th — Yet another time Lowell talent shows itself admirably in a Paint and 
Powder show. 

6th — Mrs. Courtney Deane speaks of her personal experiences as the young 
wife of a newspaper correspondent in China. 

20tli — An opportunity to see and hear four of those small choir boys who have 
lent so much to the excellent singing at St. Anne’s. A most excellent 
Vesper hour with their accompanist and director a former Rogers Hall 
girl, Marjorie Marshall. 

May 

3rd — An hilarious entertainment at Andover as we watched the Andover 
Dramatic Club superbly present that farce Room Service. And the 
women ’s parts were played so convincingly ! 

7tli — Founder’s Day . . . long-awaited ! The thrill of no classes, the unfamiliar 
but friendly faces of alumnae, strange sights on the hockey field in the 
guise of Clothesline and Hoop-rolling races; then lobster salad for the 
lobster enthusiasts, followed by an exciting Cae-Kava baseball game with 
yes, Kava, the winner. 

9th — ‘ ‘ Haven ’t been to the circus for years, ’ ’ was generally heard as we traveled 
into Boston on our bus. But once there, the peanuts and the ever-familiar 
spun candy got us soon into the mood of our youth. 
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11th — What “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” affair is this? Just the Chemistry class 
performing remarkable experiments before our very eyes. 

15th- — The swimming meet finally comes off with Ivava the winner ... of course ! 
though Cae gave them occasional cause for worry. 

17th — Again the magic of Japanese lanterns, the subtle fragrance of lilacs (but 
no apple blossoms, thanks to that early spring!) and the startling thrill 
of deep voices — could it be Prom ? 

25th — A most unique program — ’’Drawing to Music” — provided by De Merritte 
A. Hiseoe and his two assistants, a pianist and a singer. 

26th-29th — Finals which really were finals for some of us — but we managed to 
survive with the anticipation of our busy week-end to come. 

29th — Thanks to the Wenigmanns and the Cunninghams for their hospitality to 
Cae and Kava midst hot dogs and cokes, topped off with the strains of 
a portable. 

31st — Our last event just by ourselves : Singing Beach ! A glorious day with in- 
numerable hot dogs from the grill and even a dip in the frigid Atlantic, to 
say nothing of our venturesome clambering over those rocks. 


B ACC ALA U RE ATE 


On Sunday, June 1st, we had our Baccalaureate Service at St. Anne’s 
Church. The Reverend Laurence H. Blackburn, rector of the church, spoke to 
the graduating class, urging them to find a faith to face this dark period of war. 
With this faith, an inner light to guide us, we can confront undeserved tragedy 
and yet, in spite of it, build our souls to find and feel happiness. 

E. 1). C. 


MUSICALE BY THE GLEE CLUB 


Sunday afternoon, June 1st, the Glee Club, under the direction of Miss 
Lebut, and soloists, under the direction of Miss Tingley, presented their 
annual musicale before the students, their parents, and their friends. The concert 
was a very successful one, and was much enjoyed by those present. Special 
praise should go to soloists Joan Thomas, Jean Nutt and Joan Beattie, and Mil- 
licent Cotter. 

B. F. 


CLASS DAY— 1941 


June second was a high point on our calendar, when many relatives and 
friends arrived for the Senior Luncheon and Class Day Activities. Everything 
was perfect and even the weather man cooperated with our committee of faculty 
and pupils by giving us a warm sunny day. 

The luncheon was carried on with unusual gaiety and an unofficial 
“ Gallup Poll” of the twenty-two seniors placed a unanimous seal of approval 
on the silver chain bracelets which were their gifts from the school. After 
greeting each senior with a song, the delighted audience listened to comical 



CAE BASEBALL TEAM 



KAVA BASEBALL TEAM 






CAE SWIMMING TEAM 


KAVA SWIMMING TEAM 


CAE TENNIS TEAM 


KAVA TENNIS TEAM 
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verses that the graduates found at their places. Following these, Mrs. McGay 
spoke briefly and the luncheon was completed with the singing of our school song. 

When the faculty, guests, and students were gathered in the Study hall, 
the annual Club Athletic Awards were given out. Amid clapping and excited 
shouts wc learned that next year the president of Cae will be Kiki Smith, and of 
Kava, Barbara Bushman. Mrs. McGay then announced the winners of the 
following Athletic Honors : 

Club Awards 

Kava 

Hockey 
Basketball 
Baseball 
Swimming 

Track — a tie 

Individual Honors 

Tennis Cup — Mary Agler 
Posture Cup — Joanne Jordan 
Ping Pong — Betsy Wenigmann 
Badminton — Polly Kitching 
Skiing — Sonya Lyman 

R. H. ’s were received by the following : 

Cae Kava 


Cae 

Riding 
Ping Pong 
Badminton 
Tennis 


Mary Agler 
Barbara Jacob 
Polly Kitching 
Betsy Wenigmann 
Virginia Woodall 


Veramae Adams 
Barbara Bushman 
June Cunningham 
Chick Lambert 
Joanne Roberts 
Joan Thomas 


B. S. 

COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

The evening had finally arrived. It was the last night of the school 
year the night of our traditional Commencement play. Sleek town cars and 
convertibles from far and wide drew up along the white fence. Soon the 
gymnasium was buzzing with excitement. Parents and friends were taking 
their seats with quiet eagerness. Backstage, our dramatic talent was (were) 
hurriedly running over their cues. But when eight thirty finally rolled around, 
the hush of anticipation fell on the whole house. The lights dimmed and the 
curtain went up on the first act of ” Berkeley Square”, a fantasy in three 
acts by J ohn Balderston. 
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The stage was beautifully decorated with Queen Anne period furniture, 
and the play itself centered about a portrait painted by Ann Underhill under 
the direction of Mrs. Constance Whidden. 

As the play progressed, we realized that the many complications of the 
plot served even more to feature the splendid acting of the cast, and the change 
from modern times to the eighteenth century was gracefully portrayed by the 
actresses. The play commanded our admiring attention every minute, and it 
was with sincere applause that we greeted the gracious bow of Miss Catherine 
Almy, our competent dramatic coach. 


The Cast 

Maid 

Tom Pettigrew 

Kate Pettigrew 

The Lady Anne Pettigrew 

Mr. Throstle 

Helen Pettigrew 

The Ambassador 

Mrs. Bar wick 

Peter Standish 

Marjorie Frant 

The Duchess of Devonshire 

COMMENCEMENT 


Mary Lou McDonald 

Joanne Fitz 

Eleanor Plumb 

. . . .Katharine Wood 

Betty Scalise 

Joanne Jordan 

Polly Kitching 

Elise Bandekow 

. . . .Julie Van Vliet 

Alfrida Harris 

Glenn Ellis 

J. E. D. 


The thermometer adjusted itself to perfection on the sunny morning of 
June 3rd ... it was neither too hot, nor too cold. After the reception in 
the drawing-room, the seniors, in a dither of excitement and feeling pangs of 
timidness, lined up behind the faculty and undergraduates whose respective 
marshals were Betsy Wenigmann and Joan Thomas. With the slow strains of 
“Pomp and Circumstance’ 1 they followed their marshal, Sonya Lyman, up the 
aisle of the gymnasium, making a colorful picture with their pink dresses and 
bouquets of roses arcl delphinium with streamers of blue. Priscilla Robertson 
was the marshal for Mrs. McGav. 

The exercises opened with an address by the Reverend Ashley D. Leavitt, 
D. D., of the Harvard Church of Brockline. He stressed that the people who 
grade us in our work can not be soft with us, for life is hard. At an early age 
we must begin equipping ourselves to face it. By working for the ideals that 
measure to the very utmost of our ability, we can be rewarded by the intense 
satisfaction of work well done. 

After this address, Mr. Phillip S. Marden presented the diplomas with the 
remark full of deep meaning, that if we used them as openings to further 
education, wc will find them to be like a skeleton key that opens, not just one 
door, but many doors. Following this, Eleanor Plumb graciously presented the 




Scenes from “BERKELEY SQUARE’ 
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class gift ... an out-door grill for the students and porch furniture for 
the faculty. Mrs. McGay accepted the gift, said farewell to the seniors, 
and awarded the prizes. Then, with the school song and the benediction, the 
exercises ended with the staccato recessional, “ March Militaire”. 

AWARDS AND HONORS 
The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 
Elizabeth Chapin 

Olive Sewall Parsons Honor — General 
Jean Nutt 

Helen Fairbanks Hill Award 
Susanna Lambert 

Scholarship Honor List 

(Average of 85% and above throughout the year) 

Elizabeth Chapin Jean Nutt 

Joan Dursthofp Marianne Robertson 

Sonya Lyman Priscilla Robertson 

Katherine Safford 

PRIZES 
Athletic Cup 
June Cunningham 

Dramatics 
Julie Van Vliet 

Art 

Alfrida Harris Ann Underhill 

Music Appreciation 
Betty Scalise 

Splinters 

Essay — Alfrida Harris 
Poetry — Elizabeth Chapin 
Short Story — Betty Scalise 


E. D. C. 



Alumnae J\(ews 

Engagements 

Jean Forbes to Mr. Donald Campbell Taggart, Jr., of Westfield, 
New Jersey. 

Nancy Dellinger to Mr. John B. Marshall of Milton, Massachusetts. 

Margaret Macreery to Mr. Walter Henry Flynn, Jr., of Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. 

Charlotte McDowell to Mr. Henry S. Burlington of Akington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ellen Richardson to Mr. Russell Cunningham, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Barbara Evans to Lieutenant Douglas V. Hugonin of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Martha Murphy to Ensign Robert Russell of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
stationed with the United States Coast Guard at Portland, Maine. 

Births 

A son, Jaffery Witbeck Cary, to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cary (Susan 
Witbeck) of Schenectady, New York. 

A son, George Crafts Platt, to Mr. and Mrs. George Jarvis Platt (Constance 
Crafts) in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Marriages 

November 21 1940 — Barbara Louise Williams to Mr. J. Sanden Atwood of 
Augusta Maine, in Danvers, Massachusetts. 

May 3, 1941 — Harriet Qua to Dr. Henry Marty n Lemon, in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

May 23, 1941 — Ruth Mary Smith to Mr. Ramsey de Meules in Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 

May 28, 1941 — Beatrice Cutler to Mr. Charles Bryant Fitch, in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

July 2, 1941 — Polly Elinor Lodge to Lieutenant Horace Gratton Foster, 
Jr. in Harrison, New York. 


Items of Interest 

Barbara Marden was elected to Alpha Kappa Psi, Honorary Society for 
the Arts, at Smith College. 

Jean McGay is on the Dean’s list at Smith and has also been appointed to 
the business board of Tatler and Monthly Magazine. 

Patricia Lyon was on the Freshman honor list at Smith, at midyears. 

Ellen Blanchard will enter radio work this fall in New York. 

June Cozad Turton is moving to Rochester, New York, where her husband 
is connected with General Motors. 

Betty Ellis is a buyer in Bamberger’s in Newark, New Jersey. 

Graduating this June are: Elizabeth Bowman from Wheaton; Margery 
Fowler from Sarah Lawrence ; Margaret Macreery from Smith ; Tish Payne 
and Betty Woodruff from Bradford; Martha Cook from Erskine; Jeanne Wise 
from Pine Manor ; Marjorie Baldwin from Michigan. 
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J ^yon Jlarefic 


Summer , Winter t Spring and Fall 
Cae and Kava top them all 
They lead the season — win the day 
Cheer Rogers Hall and Bon Marche ! 






'It's Not What You Do -It’s The Way You Do It!' 

F'r instance — you may excel in Latin, be a whiz at 
Chemistry, dazzle your English class, and "mow 'em 
down" in Math — but that won't help you one little 
w bit when there's a dance in the offing. "The Girl ^ 
Everyone Wants to Know" shines socially, as well 
as scholastically, all year long. How to do it? Be 
your own sweet self, of course — "garnished" with 
just the right clothes, accessories, doo-dads and 
thing-a-ma-bobs. Where to get 
them? At the BON MARCHE, but 
definitely — where everything from 
knee socks to evening gowns is just 
as cute and full-of-personality as the 
Rogers Hall gals who wear 'em! 
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SINCE 1836 

J^oweir s ® est Known 
T)epartment Store 

★ 

It' s Your Store and Ours 


POLLARDS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

s 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 


Ask for Our Catalogue, "The Epicure" 


six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE SHIP EVERYWHERE 



u Say it with Flowers ” 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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FOR “GIFTS” FOR ANY PURPOSE 
Try Our “NEW GIFT CENTER” 

GIFT SHOP (2nd Floor) 

Prescott Street at Central 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS * BAKED GOODS 
SALADS • ■ SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI 


tel 6861 


MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE Subsidiary of Diamond Taxi 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



For Novelties 

in Footwear 

Compliments of 

SEE 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BO YLSTON STREET ,\ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cherry & Webb 

LOWELL 


Fashion Headquarters 
for 

New England 




ffiaitutid, §xiao-%ite ‘IJeat-dlaund Meadquattei& 
fat Qifa- duality, and fDiitmcUati 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1 822 




Now Distributed by the 


Oldest Food Store in 

Compliments of 

Lowell 

G. H. HOBSON & SON 

T. A. WHELAN 


312 Central Street 
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DILLON 

for 

“^Bonded Qleaning' 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 
Tel. 8404 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 
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PRINCE-COTTER 


Je ivelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


104 Merrimack St. 


STATIONERS 
GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

OPTOMETRIST 

LYES EXAMINED .'. GLASSES REPAIRED 

68 Merrimack Street 
Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 

& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Compliments of 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 

DR WM R PEPIN Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists'’ 

Lowell, Mass. 


79 Merrimack St. 


19 John St. 
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Fine Cutlery 

Fire Place Goods 

Compliments of 

at 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

THE THOMPSON 


HARDWARE CO. 


Tel. 7524 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

u For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 

Kay D unliill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

More Fish" 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

MACARTNEY’S 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

— 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 

Telephone 8417 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Teh 3-0831 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL. MASS. 
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“Drink More Milk 

Winchester Laundry 

for Your Better Health” 

60 PUFFER STREET 


Dial 2-6231 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 
COMPANY, INC. 

SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

Producers and Distributors 
of Fine Foods 

LOWELL, MASS. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Compliments oj 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Josef's 


502 Hildreth Building Dial 6331 

Compliments of 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

JAIMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

at 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 

Cherry & Webb’s 
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Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 
Since 1900 

Telephone 8494 


Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 
21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


BIRD 

PRODUCES 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass- 


ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

23-25 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

ARICO FROSTED FOODS 
Wrapped in “Cellophane” 


LULL & HARTFORD 


Compliments of 


Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 


LOWELL HEADQUARTERS FOR 

SPORTING GOODS 

SINCE 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink , Fancy , etc.) 


Telephone 6811 


Elmer P. Rynne N. Normand Nicholas 


34 PRESCOTT ST. TEL. 8311 


Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 


Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 


“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you* 
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COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 


OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 

Phone 5476 


KNITTING YARNS 


Knitting yarn for sweaters, 


socks, and mittens. 


Beautiful Homespuns for 
skirts, suits, hats and bags to 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

match made to order 

MEANSWEAVE 

133 Middle St. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Vol. 49 


December, 1941 


No. 1 


We feel that we can do no better than to yield our editorial space this issue 
to an essay written by one of our members for our Chnstmas Vespers : 

THE SPIRIT OF HOPE AT CHRISTMAS 

In other lands in other days there have been men who have said that they 
did not know what the “modem” generation was coming* to, that they saw no 
hopeful signs of its survival ; yet somehow the very worst of generations seem to 
survive. 

Things can be destroyed — hope cannot. Some say hope was born on 
Christmas. With the birth of Christ, men found reason to live and believe, yet 
did they stop believing and hoping for better things at his death f What would 
have become of those future generations had they deserted their newfound hope, 
and from that day slipped back to the barbaric ways and ignorant beliefs of their 
forefathers? You may say we are still barbaric and cruel, that we still have 
wars, more horrible and inhuman than ever before ; you may say we are un- 
civilized and brutal ; but for all this there is consolation in knowing the world can 
be a better place, knowing that if we believe and have faith in humanity, we can 
make it a better place. It is a time when we may find new hope, new hope for 
the years to come, new hope for our own personal happiness. Christmas is a time 
to put the worst of the past behind us and look forward only to a far future day 
when we may say with all truthfulness and faith, “On earth peace, good will 
toward men. 5 ’ 


M. R. 



OUT 

OF 

THE INKWELL 




REMEMBERING AUTUMN 

Fallen leaves floating* like stars 
In a shallow pool of water; 

Gleaming, smooth brown nuts 
Hidden in the yellow grass; 

A noonday sun that sets the hills afire ; 

Trees that drop their flaming brands about my feet ; 

Pale blue smoke, and early morning mist. 

Hard, bright bits of stars 
Glittering in the frosty sky; 

The sweet smell of apples 

Lying bruised and dusty beside a country lane; 

Branches stretching forth their naked arms, 

Etched black against the gray, gusty clouds. 

Sharp steps at night along a sidewalk ; 

The never-ending skirmish of the wind 
Sending withered leaves in cpiick retreat 
To some dark corner of a stone wall ; 

The violent flapping of a window shade, 

While in the dark outside, trees bend and groan and sway. 


Marianne Robertson, 


IMMORTAL BEAUTY 


I watched her run across the grass, 

Her hair was flying in the breeze — 

>Slie looked so beautiful, this lass ! 

’Twas then I loved her first. 

Her feet were bare, her body light. 

E knew she loved to run, and feel 
The soft light grass between her toes. 

I loved her next when first she laughed. 

Her sparkling teeth and curving lips 
Were smiling with her. 

Her head was high, her eyes were bright. 

She surely loved to bring a boundless joy 
To those who watched her keen delight. 

Again I loved her when she sang. 

Her voice was lovelier than a nightingale’s; 

So high and sweet, when clear it rang, 

That people paused and listened as she trilled. 
1 knew she loved to sing, because her songs, 

So full of charm, sang with her. 

But when she danced, I knew 
I ’d love her endlessly. 

She was so light and delicate, 

Dancing to the rhythm of the winds 
And with the falling leaves. 

She loved to dance, I knew, because 
The birds and flowers, all her friends, 

Danced with her, ’neatli the trees. 

Her beauty had no bounds. It was 
Immortal grace. 

She was a tiny fairy whom I’d once watched 
Thrillingly in an open forest space. 

I loved her, though, for all her immortality ; 

And why ? 

She threw a sparkling kiss to me 
Prom tiny lips ! 

I knew she did ! 


Margaret Neale, 
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NIGHT 

Night gives fluency to thoughts. In darkness one finds refuge from the 
criticism of any curious eye and the mind as well as the body is free to follow 
its inclinations. It has performed its assigned duty and now can wander through 
the past and present to the future. 

The light is turned out and I lie blinking my eyes, trying to penetrate the 
sudden blackness. Gradually away in the distance the windows gleam forth and 
the bureau, table and chair take shape. A car drives past flashing its headlights 
across the wall. I have a glimpse of fantastic moving shadows before it is dark 
again. 

Meantime a host of thoughts are passing through my mind. Now I re- 
member the book I forgot to return to Ann, who will probably never lend me 
anything again, and of course the answer to that algebra problem I missed. As 
a whole, though, it was not such a poor day. Finally hearing from Dan was a 
relief, though his excuse for not writing sooner was most inadequate. It would 
be a good idea if I waited a month before writing myself to give him a taste of 
his own medicine. And so my mind rambles on. 

By now my eyes have closed and my thoughts take shape before my mind 
as an indistinct moving picture. I catch glimpses of friends but whenever I try 
to look into their faces and distinguish each feature, they escape as if shy of 
my scrutiny. I imagine how surprised my brother would have been to see me 
absorbed in the article about the Koyal Navy this morning, I who usually confine 
myself to a glance at the headlines and then turn to the pictures. How brave 
those seamen are! Would I ever have the courage to break through an enemy 
blockade shut up in a submarine fathoms below the surface? I breathe faster 
as I see myself risking my life this way. However, before I end my adventure, 
I find some alien thought creeping in. Vainly I try to steer clear, it insists on 
attention. I shift my position, open my eyes for a minute, then tuck my pillow 
under my shoulder and drift back to the world of imagination. 

I am beginning to feel drowsy. Innumerable associations are rushing 
through my mind carrying me along in their current. Now and then I pause, 
letting my thoughts pass on. For a second I am unconscious, then my soul is 
thrust back to reality from the wide space where it had been floating as if miles 
away from the world. 

A light breeze is blowing among the dying leaves outside, and in the room 
all is silent except for the gentle rustle of the curtain as it sways near the open 
window. I have just left the world of thoughts and imagination for that of 
dreams. 


Sonya Lyman, ’42 
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CONVERSATION IN HEAVEN 

Two little angels were sitting on a cloud, 

One said “ Let’s go to earth, mingle with the crowd.” 

The other said “Ail right then, let’s get going, 

But don’t forget your overshoes — it might be snowing !” 

“Bosh,” said the first one, “can’t abide the things, 

And all we need for raincoats is just our wings.” 

“But,” said the other, “we might catch cold, 

And pneumonia often follows, so I’ve been told.” 

4 ‘ Heck, ’ ’ said the first one, who wasn ’t very nice, 

“We don’t need to worry — you can’t die twice !” 

Glenn Ellis, ’43 
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ROSES OF FRANCE 

The roses of France are gone, now, 

Dead and withered away, 

And the murder-red that stains her streets 
They say is there to stay. 

The swastika waves over France, now; 

Her tricolor flies no more ; 

And the Germans march on in the Frenchmen’s streets— 
Still, there’s something worth fighting for. 

Though her flowers and freedom are gone now, 

They will come to their own again, 

Through the hope and the faith of her children, 

And the lives of some of her men. 

The Frenchmen will be free, then, 

With “Long live France,” their cry, 

With the roses of Liberty blooming, 

And the tricolor soaring on high. 


Bette Rodger, '44 
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LITTLE KNOWN NOR LONG REMEMBERED 

Hot and still lav Rocky Point that August afternoon ; the sun glared 
relentlessly overhead, and the heavy silence was broken only by the harsh crying 
of an occasional gull as he dipped his wings into the blue waters of the St. 
Lawrence. 

A dusty path led to a rudely-made split-rail fence, past which stretched 
fields of daisies, a blanket of snow against the rock-bound coast, and beyond that 
stood the lighthouse, desolate and alone, homely in itself, yet with an air of 
assurance about it, seeming to scorn the frivolity of a cloudless sky above a 
meadow of daisies. Except for this steadfast air, one almost of warning, which 
the lighthouse conveyed, this pleasant pastoral scene suggested an undisturbed 
and uneventful life, reminiscent of more halcyon days, but an ironic touch in the 
present world, for on Rocky Point there was no suggestion of “Hurricanes” and 
“Spitfires”, of air-raid shelters and screaming bombs, only lazy spirals of smoke 
from a camouflaged battleship as it made its unobstrusive way down the river, 
and the lighthouse keeping its never-ending vigil, to suggest a world at war. 

Curiously my sister and I trudged up this path which led to Rocky Point, 
I thinking of the strange tale told me the evening before by Miss Blue, another 
Luceville character, of Miss Paige, the strangers who had boarded at the light- 
house, the fire . . . and as Marianne took out her canvas and brushes, I began 
the story I had heard . . . 

It was in 1939, September, and England and Canada had answered Hitler 
by declaring war. Far from the scene of battle though it was, Luceville too 
played its part in the conflict, for the lighthouse at Rocky Point was of the great- 
est assistance to those grey battleships which steamed inconspicuously through 
the dangerous waters of the St. Lawrence, and it was for this reason that a 
Canadian naval official was boarding at Miss Paige’s on the Point. Miss Paige’s 
first name ? Why as far back as the natives of Luceville could remember, she had 
just been “Miss Paige”. A potato in 20th century attire would not have been] 
unlike her in appearance, for shapeless in form, she possessed a round face, 
creased perpetually from ear to ear by a smile which gave to her small chipmunk- 
like eyes a twinkle, and yes, a gleam of cunning. Miss Paige was essentially 
honest and trustworthy, but her honesty often succumbed to temptation — tempt- 
ation in the form of tourists — for though Miss Paige took in an occasional boarder 
from these excursionists, she disliked them with all her heart for their some- 
times condescending approval of her beloved country. Aside from keeping the 
lighthouse, which she had done these many years since her father’s death, she 
derived further profit from the sale of wild strawberry jam — and it is said by 
those who knew her, that the wider the smile and the softer the voice, the higher 
the price of wild strawberry jam. But in spite of her ability to change a dollar 
incorrectly, it was generally accorded by all Luceville that hers was a “heart of 
gold,” and one would say upon seeing her that an uneventful and commonplace 
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life, completely lacking in events that might change the world in any way, was 
her destined lot. 

At the time of the arrival of the naval official, came another boarder, 
a vacationing Englishman, whose vacation ceased to be such when he overheard 
a conversation between Miss Paige and a neighbor concerning the mysterious 
tapping noises she had heard at the lighthouse, and though Miss Paige laid the 
blame on the mice in the tower, the Englishman set off post-haste for Mont Joli, 
the nearest town. After the Englishman’s sudden departure, the noises grew 
more frequent, so Miss Paige, wondering at the unusual activity of her mice, 
heavily climbed the winding stairs to the tower, and opening the door, saw hidden 
in the shadows, the figure of a man bent over a radio set. A startled “Gott in him- 
mel” escaped his lips as he turned, and realizing that her “Canadian naval offi- 
cial” was none other than a German agent, she grasped the nearest weapon at 
hand, a lighted oil lamp, hurling it at him with all her strength. In avoiding the 
lamp he lunged at the old woman, knocking her unconscious, and in escaping the 
blazing lighthouse was caught by the provincial police who had returned with 
the Englishman — but though the supplies of many convoys and the lives of many 
men were saved, Miss Paige lived only long enough to tell this story . . . 

As I finished, I stood for a minute, gazing at the clean newness of the 
rebuilt lighthouse, and then glanced over my sister’s shoulder, expecting to see 
Rocky Point, the lighthouse, a field of daisies, but in their place was the figure 
of a woman, shapeless in form, far from beautiful, but even in the rough outlines 
there was something reminiscent of the coastline itself ; perhaps it was the courage 
and indomitable spirit so indigenous to both. 

Priscilla Robertson, ’42 
3 

THE WARNING 

‘ ‘ No, no, ’ ’ he cried, ‘ ‘ it cannot be done, 

What a fool you are to strive for the sun. 

Your star may for a moment shoot high, 

But at the dawn must fade in the sky !” 

Oh, but life was so young and beautiful and gay, 

Absurd it seemed — what he had to say. 

So I laughed and sprinkled my face with dew ; 

This earth was mine, I was right, I knew, 

And I stretched my arms to the magnetic sky 
To catch the rainbow as it slipped by, 

But as I touched the gleaming strand 
It quickly melted within my hand. 

I ran to him — not a word did he say, 

He just looked at me and then turned away. 

Marjorie Crumpacker, ’42 
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IT’S HAPPENING EVERYWHERE 

From the black marble heavens a distant lustrous star broke forth and 
others followed, shyly at first and then more boldly, radiant, scintillating*. Queen 
Night ascended her exalted throne atop the lofty cliff beside the sea, and bowed 
her head in prayer as she again received the fateful reins of destiny. Beneath 
the cliff angry waves beat at the rocks, growling and snarling as they leapt up 
straining for heaven, only to fall back again in a salty spray made cutting by 
the wind. 

There was no other life on the nameless point that night, save a wolf’s 
occasional eerie howl, which knifed through the air and broke sharply into the 
clear, crisp sky above. The moon lit up the blue-green sea, capped with foaming 
white, and penetrated the low hung fog that lay beneath. 

Suddenly, as T stood there entranced, all motion deserted the air and sea 
and sky. The stars stopped glittering and dimmed their lights to a stately glow. 
The waves ceased to rush upon the jagged shore and fell back into silent churn- 
ing. For perhaps a minute all remained thus, suspended, tense, like a bal- 
loon about to burst. It did ! The restless drone began again but this time it 
was different. It didn’t end with a clash — nor did it seem to come from below, 
but grew louder and louder and louder. Then realization dawned upon me and I 
froze to the ground on which I stood, fascinated, magnetized. 

Out of the forbidding haze of dark obscurity on either side of me flashed 
three giant silver comets, two from across the sea, and a smaller from above the 
cliff. As the two larger ones drew nearer, I could discern the treacherous flames 
of the rising sun symbolized on their wing-tips. They bore on steadily, as a 
writhing coiling snake glides forward, sure of its prey. Noav, directly above me 
orange flame darted out accompanied by the steady rat-tat-tat of machine guns. 
Dodging, twisting, turning, the lone defender returned shot for shot, and the 
whole sky was alive with death. A jet of dark brown oil spurted back from the 
fuselage of the smaller plane, pouring its life blood info the greedy sea. Then one 
attacker was poised above it, one below, ready for the kill. 

I raised my gun and sent lines of piercing bullets into the sky. This brave 
upholder of liberty might die, but not in vain ! 1 saw my marks falter, struggle, 
and then drop. Three lines of flame were swirling downward, hissing, scream- 
ing. Tears rushed hotly down my frozen face. The sea opened wide its mouth 
and hurled the planes far down into its Stygian depths. 

The night again was calm. 


Barbara Bushman, ’42 


GYPSY 


With crimson swirl of pleated skirt 
Her brown toes kiss the hard-trod dirt. 

Dance on, still leaping up and higher ! 

Dance, gypsy, dance ! with your heart on fire. 

Coiled snake-like her black hair is wound ; 

The tinkling laughter of bracelets sound. 

Violins play, passionate and sweet; 

Faster the drums ! She is stamping her feet. 

Her scarlet mouth flashes, jewels are her eyes. 

Dance faster and lighter than thistledown flies ! 

Hush, tambourines; there are tears on her cheeks; 
Wistfully, sadly, the melody weeps. 

Defeated, with head bowed, slowly she turns; 

Still slower and softer the melody yearns. 

Snap of the castanets — and taut as a wire, 

Dance, gypsy, dance! Your heart is on fire. 

Marianne Robertson, '44 
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SYMPATHY 

Darling, I’m so sorry 
To hear that you ’ve been sick. 

But I hn sure that you’ll feel better 
And be up around real quick ! 

We’re counting on your presence 
At the Delmore-Winter tea 
To play with Miss Anne Blodget. 
You play so charmingly ! 

You say that you’ve been poisoned? 
Ptomaine’s a nasty thing: 

T know a man who died from it 
Just eating coffee ring ! 
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And lobster is so dangerous— 

You’re sure you feel all right? 
Perhaps your doctor’s fooling you. 
It’s possible, he might! 

This elevator’s rather small 
To take a coffin down. 

You should be on another floor 
Much nearer to the ground ! 

I hear there was a fire 
In your house the other day; 

I don’t think James has told you — 
But husbands are that way ! 

I really must be going. 

I’ve had a lovely chat! — 

Did I forget to tell you 
I borrowed your new hat ? 

I knew you wouldn’t mind, dear. 

I used it at a tea 

Where we are making sweaters 

For Britain ’s brave army. 

By the way, do you know, 

It would be awfully nice 

For you to knit in your spare time, 

And such a sacrifice ! 

Those poor young things in England 
Have only rags to wear, 

And we in Anna Kirtick’s league 
Have things we ought to share ! 

So we decided we would knit, 

And guess what we have done! 

A thousand sweaters every month ! 
We’re shipping by the ton! 

And as for Emma Noisev, 

You know the little dear — 

She knit a sweater all herself 
For a British grenadier. 
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Mv dear, do I see roses ? 

I guess that you don ’t know 
They're bad for indigestion, 

They scent the room up so. 

I ’ll take them home with me, dear, 

So don ’t you worry now ! 

To think the doctor left them ! ! 

I really don’t see how! 

Just look at what I’ve done now ! 

I spilled a bottle here. 

This coat of mine's so bulky, 

I shouldn’t have stood so near. 

Oh well, the nurse will clean it up ; 
They’re very handy things! 

I suppose you know to get her 
You give three little rings. 

When I had my appendix out 
I was so deathly ill 
The doctor thought that I would die ! 
(And he still hopes I will !) 

The beastly fellow thinks my mind 
Is playing tricks on me ! 

A lot lie knows about it 
And my appendectomy ! 

Well, darling, just remember, 

Too much talking's bad for you; 

So rest up now, and get well, 

And visitors, have few! 


Barb aha Bennett, ’44 
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ORAL AGONY 

I had written the assignment automatically: “Oral report on anything to 
serve or entertain the public.” When I reached the study hall and looked at it 
again, a chill started from the soles of my feet, went up the backs of my legs and 
finally reached my hair. I felt the roots rise up and hastened to smooth them 
back into place. “Oral,” I thought. “No — surely that is a mistake,” but there 
in my own handwriting was “Oral.” F marvelled for a moment at the temerity 
of our teacher in giving us that for only one night’s work, and then settled down 
to plan what I would say. 

I thought of traffic lights and how they work, remembering some in Texas 
that changed when honked or yelled at. My decision was against it on the 
grounds that traffic lights seldom serve the public and very rarely entertain. 
The police force was counted out for the same reason. 

Some one sitting near me had been running; 1 watched her chest, heaving 
under her blue striped blouse. It made me think of an animal behind the bars, 
and something flashed, “Zoos! That’s it, the development of zoos from 1930 to 
1941.” I thought back over all 1 knew about zoos and began to organize my 
ideas. With a scribbled outline made, 1 forced myself to forget what would 
befall me in the second period the next day, and started to work on algebra. 

The next morning I awakened with a nervous headache which increased 
noticeably toward the end of the first period. On my way upstairs came a hope- 
less nausea and weakening of the ankles. With icy hands I got out my notes and 
pretended to look them over, but my eyes registered nothing. 

Miss Maulsbv sat at her desk, smiling pleasantly at our pale faces. 
“Jane,” she said, “you start us off this morning.” I relaxed a trifle, hoping to 
receive a few pointers on how to do it. Jane began without a visible qualm, 
told us perfectly seriously and unhurriedly what changes she would like to make 
in Lowell’s dog-catching system. I could feel Miss Maulsby’s warm blue eyes 
on me, without turning my head. 1 was right. “Now, Prill, let’s hear vours?” 
The feeling returned of going up in a fast elevator and stopping with a sickening 
lift. My notes were in my hands but 1 couldn’t feel them. Before my eyes was 
a. thick gray, punctuated with dashing red lines, and somewhere in the recesses 
of the walls I could hear my voice, far away: 

“A zoo without bars was a startling development that was first put into 
use in Germany. The United States was quick to pick it up, and now lias at least 
four big beautiful zoos with barless cages. They give animals much more free- 
dom and show them off to greater advantage, taking the element of imprisonment 
entirely away. The public is protected from the animals, and vice-versa, by a 
moat neither can jump over. This arrangement gives the effect of the native 
habitat, with rocks and trees to make it look wild. Chicago has the finest barless 
cages, and the zoologists are experimenting there with putting unrelated kinds of 
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animals together. The artificial rocks are scientifically spaced so that the 
animals can get around easily. 

“ Glass that lets in ultra-violet light is being used in Germany, and soon 
our leading zoos will make use of it to keep the spiders and snakes healthy. 

“In the past decade several rare animals have been added to the collections. 
The Giant Panda is among the rarest ; the first was shown in Chicago in 1937. 
Pandas are usually thought of as bears, but they are more directly related to 
raccoons. Other animals such as the apteryx, pangolin and okapi are recent 
additions. 

“Zoos have improved amazingly since 1900, from unsanitary prisons to 
units safer and more comfortable than their wild state.’ ’ 

Gradually I returned to earth and the shapes took on form around the 
room. I glanced at my notes and saw a small pile of minute bits of paper on the 
desk. Apparently in my panic-stricken horror I had unconsciously demolished 
them. For ten minutes my hands were unsteady, and I dropped all my books 
two or three times. The other reports were all rather good, and I tried to judge 
what I should have gotten as a mark, but couldn’t remember what I had said or 
how. For the remainder of the day 1 felt a little vague but somehow relieved. 

The next day when we arrived at English, our marks were read. At least 
I thought I would have a moment’s grace, because my name is last, alphabetically. 
Miss Maulsby said, “Today I shall read the best scores first regardless of alphabet 
— Prill Todd. ...” From then on I don’t remember what happened until lunch- 
time. 
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NOEL 

I never saw the world so fresh and white, 
As though the feather of an angel’s wing 
Had swept it clean. 

With frosty gleam, it glistens in moonlight. 

I never knew a hush so absolute — 

Yet the night was filled with chimes. 

Hush ! the steeple bells, now they swell 
Their lovely lilting voices, keeping time. 

Choirs of angels' voices singing 
Through the silence of that night, 

Through the fresh and starlit night — 

A feather fell to earth, all soft and white. 


Marianne Robertson, ’II 
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DOES BREAD LOAF? 

I might as well start from the beginning', so you hi know what I’m talking 
about, if that’s possible. Shall we give Bread a name? I think “Dode” would 
be cute ! — although that sounds rather feminine ; but, frankly, I don ’t know the 
sex of bread anyway. 

I first met Dode staring me in the face from behind the armour of King 
Arthur and his horse, if you get what I mean. I don’t know Dode very well; 
she only comes to visit our maid Mary once in a while, usually on Wednesday. 
And that’s the worst possible day she eould come. I’ll tell you why. After 
Mary has been cooped up with ns for a while, she gets very temperamental, 
especially with Dode. She practically murders her every time she eomes. It’s 
a regular routine the way Mary beats Dode. She rolls her over and over until 
Dode’s so completely worn out that she puffs and puffs for at least twenty 
minutes. When this is over, Dode goes into hot retirement for several hours, 
without speaking to Mary. Gradually, though, as Dode cools off, she speaks to 
Mary. By the time Dode speaks normally again she asks Mary, 

‘ ‘ Are they having many people for dinner tonight?” 

“No guests tonight,” Mary answers; “just the regular family group.” 

“Oh, good, then only one of my loaves will be used up tonight. I hope 
they like me tonight after that beating you gave me, Mary !” 

“They will, all right.” 

But little did they know that the strongest son of the family ate four slices 
of Dode and went to bed dircetly after dinner with a stomach-ache and a table- 
spoonful of milk of magnesia inside him. 

The End of That Loaf! 


Elizabeth Dowse, ’43 
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TO MAKE A TREE 

A tiny aeorn planted in the sod — 

The breath of wind and sun . . . the touch of God. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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RENASCENCE 

A lone black tree, with all its foliage gone ; 

A bleak, dark tree, foreboding in the dawn ; 

A once bright tree, blazing with gokl and red, 

With a blithe, gay heart, now cold and almost dead. 

A onc-e gay city, sunshine kissed, 

Left gray and morbid in the morning mist ; 

That living city, draped in light, 

Is now a dying city coming toward the night. 

But soon the tree in splendor will be garbed anew, 
And springing from its funeral pyre, the city, too, 
In exultation and in triumph sing ! 

The city lives ! It ’s Paris in the spring ! 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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KAVA WINS 4-3 OYER CAE — BANQUET FOLLOWS GAME 

Lowell, Mass., Nov. 13 — The Rogers Hall hockey season came to an exciting 
close today as the Kavas once more emerged as victors in the annual Cae-Kava 
game. Both teams scored immediately and then settled down to some hard fight- 
ing, with Kava finally breaking the 3-3 tie. As well as for the spirit which both 
teams displayed, the game may well be remembered for the enthusiasm which 
the cheer leaders showed, particularly the Caes with Prilly Todd and her clarinet 
in the Harvard ‘ ‘ Fight ! ’ ’ cheer. 

The heroine of the evening at the traditional banquet which followed the 
game was the Cae half-back, Jane Robertson, who appeared in spite of injuries 
received in the game. Cae Club was chosen as winner of the song contest which 
took place after dinner, the words and music of whose song were written by Glenn 
Ellis . . . and as the girls returned to their books, once again another hockey 
season was officially ended at Rogers Hall. 


THE TEAMS 


Kava 


Cae 


Manager — Joan Thomas 
Captain — Priscilla Robertson 
Joan Thomas 
Mary Mast 
Barbara Bushman 


Manager — Mary Agler 
( r a ptai n — Virgin i a Woodall 
Mary Agler 
Betsy Weuigmami 
Virginia AVoodall 
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Priscilla Robertson 
Carolyn Parchert 
Miggy Neale 
Blanche Southwell 
Lucy McCorkle 
Carolyn Peterson 


Jane Robertson 
Ann Scribner 
Glenn Ellis 
Jane Cutler 
Virginia Ilenlinc 
Kiki Smith 


Subs 
Nancy Perry 
Phyllis Darling 
Carol Brooks 


Subs 

Joan Dursthoff 
Marjorie Guhnaraes 
Joan Jackson 

P. R. 


THE SOCK AND BESKIN 

Saturday night, November twenty-ninth, was a thrilling one for the 
students and friends of Rogers Hall. The dramatic club, newly christened the 
Sock and Buskin, was making its debut. Under the able direction of Miss Almy, 
they presented three one-act plays. Each and every one of our potential Hayeses 
and Cornells was superbly cast, all contributing to the success of the evening. 

The first presentation was “A Toast that We Can Drink,” by Stokes 
MeCune. The scene was laid in Toinette’s (Miggie Neale) cottage in Eastern 
France in the year 1793, which, I hope you all realize, was during the French 
Revolution. Toinette, a faithful servant, was harbouring her mistress, the 
beautiful young refugee aristocrat, Madame de Ramouquet (Elizabeth Dowse), 
from the bloodthirsty Torche (Betty Scalise). Louise, (Glenn Ellis), Toinette’s 
cousin, was sent to assist in Madame ’s escape. The final moments, in which La 
Torche, after nearly attaining her purpose, became the victim of her own fatal 
greed, had us literally holding our breath. 

The drama of that play was remarkably complemented by that of a more 
subtle dramatic undertone in the second presentation, “Will O’ the Wisp,” by 
Doris Hallman. The dramatic if ever-silent presence of the white-faced girl 
(Ginny Woodall) dominated the entire play. Ginny Hamel as the country woman, 
in whose moorland cottage the scene was laid, lent the local color so necessary for a 
play of this type. Iranette Leighton gave a most effective portrayal of the effer- 
vescency urbane wife of the poet who loved all on the moor that she could not, 
or would not try to, understand. Margv Crumpacker as Iranette ’s serving maid, 
complete with Irish brogue and superstition, turned in a most convincing per- 
formance. The manner in which Ginny Woodall, who turns out to be the Will 
O’ the Wisp, mutely lures Iranette to her tragic death is an unusually moving 
piece of acting. 

It was during this last play that we could relax and enjoy many a hearty 
laugh. “Sardines,” by C. D. Gilpatric, was an uproarious comedy about Mattie 
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Eaton (Margy Crumpacker) in a small town, with everybody’s epidemic — maid- 
trouble, the latter ably personified by Betsy Wilson as Alfreda. Mattie managed 
to collect an amazing assortment of luncheon guests. Mary Mast as Lizzie Pike, 
the cynic of the party, and Carol Brooks as the querulous and not a little deaf 
Lucy Watkins form a colorful background for Glenn Ellis as Anne Carroll, the 
guest of honor, an author from New York who is regarded with the utmost sus- 
picion by those “ down-Mainers. ” This play, completing the evening’s offering, 
left us with the feeling of an evening well spent. 

Our collective hat is off to all of you of the Sock and Buskin Club — may 
your success be repeated many times. 


ANDOVER DANCE 

The school was in a flurry; every one was dashing about borrowing nail 
polish and pressing clothes. The new girls wandered around with a dazed ex- 
pression on their faces and a prayer on their lips. The reason — the Andover boys 
were expected that evening to -entertain us gay young things at a concert and' 
dance. 

The afternoon of preparation passed, leaving every one exhausted by the 
ordeal. With the ring of the study hall bell, every one was thrown into confusion. 
However, with a few well-chosen words of advice from Mrs. McGay, we marched 
into the gymnasium prepared for the worst. A pleasant surprise greeted us. 
Our Andover dates seemed to look like the best crop yet. And they soon proved 
this to be true. The concert left us with a warm feeling towards our future es- 
corts, and we hurried eagerly into the library to meet them. 

The dinner was very pleasant, and the boys listened attentively while 
Rogers Hall sang its traditional song. However, perhaps the most pleasing 
attention they bestowed upon us was the jolly serenade of Christmas carols as we 
applied new war paint for the evening’s conquest. 

And now the long awaited dancing began. The orchestra started its first 
series of excellent songs, and Rogers Hall and Andover drifted about the floor 
in a mad whirl for four happy hours. As the end of the evening approached, the 
girls, new and old, agreed it had been the very, very best dance yet. 


CHRISTMAS VESPERS 


Softly Miss LeButt played Christmas music as seats were found in study 
hall. The candles flickered, shedding a peaceful light — more effective than ever 
this year was the Christmas atmosphere while unitedly we sang “Joy to the 



Kava Hockey Team 



Cae Hockey Team 
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World. ” Songs by the Glee Club and a few solos, with an interesting set of 
original poems and stories, came as follows : 


Hymn No. 360 “Joy to the World” 

Reading of Scripture 

“Jesu Bambino ” Joan Thomas 

Two Poems and an Essay on the Birth of Jesus 

Christmas Prayer — Sonya Lyman 
Magic at Midnight — Merle Turcotte 
Christmas Eve — Margaret Neale 
Three Songs by the Glee Club 

“Sing We Noel” 

“At the Cradle” 

“The Holly and the Ivy” 

Two Christmas Stories 

The Second Commencement — Priscilla Todd 
Jenith’s Christmas— Betty Scalise 

“The Holy Mother Sings’' Joan Thomas 

Three Poems on the Lighter Side of Christmas 

Santa — Margery Crumpacker 
This Makes Christmas — Barbara Bennett 
Wassail — Glenn Ellis 
A Group of Songs by the Glee Club 

“The First Noel” 

“Good King Wen eel as ” 

“Silent Night” 

Group of Original Writings with the War as their Theme 
A Plea— Barbara Bushman 

The Spirit of Hope at Christmas Time — Marianne Robertson 
Somewhere in Occupied Belgium — Bette Rodger 
Reading of a Prayer by Reverend James Gordon Gil key 

Hymn No. 298 “0 Come , All Ye Faithful” 

S. L. 

& 

CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Tins year, in the place of a pageant, a Christinas party was held the 
evening before vacation in the dining room. A Christmas dinner “with all the 
fixin’s,” interspersed with carols sung by the glee club, was followed by the 
familiar “Mrs. Ruggles” scene from Kate Douglas Wiggin’s The Birds } Christ- 
mas Carol, presented by the dramatic club. Betty Scalise, a most convincing Mrs. 
Ruggles, kept us in gales of laughter as she rehearsed her brood of seven in party 
behavior. 



The Ax Dover Daxce 
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To the merry tune of “Jingle Bells,’’ Santa finally appeared, long white 
beard, high black boots and all — though his voice suspiciously resembled that of 
one of the dramatic club’s most versatile members, Betty Scalise. As the name 
of each girl and faculty member was called out by Santa, who also caused further 
merriment by his many appropriate comments, she went up to the tree to receive 
her gift and read the accompanying verse. 

The success of our Christmas party cannot be questioned if the amount of 
laughter is any guide. We like our tradition of occasionally varying our more 
formal Christmas pageants with a celebration of this kind. 


ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 


September 

17 — Yells of delight at seeing so-and-so again. “Did you have a good 

summer?” “Have you seen ?” “I’d like you to meet ” “Looks as 

though this is going to be a wonderful year.” 

19 — The grill is christened — (and could be we have among us some new 
appetites to rival even the best of last year’s !) 

20 — The school descends en masse upon Helen Hayes’ new play “Candle in 
the Wind,” and we get an insight into the state of affairs in occupied France. 

21 — Inez Bernardi’s delightful monologues really set us laughing. We es- 
pecially appreciate the one about the gum-chewing, gossiping, more-than- 
slightly-annoying girl at the movies, because we’ve had some of them next to us at 
times too ! 

27 — We all fall in love with Mary Lord’s wonderful home in Wells, Maine, 
where we are invited for a perfect Saturday. A few limp around for the next 
few days because of jumping a bit too energetically in the hayloft, but that cer- 
tainly dampens no spirits. We see the horses, look at the cows, eat too much, and 
a few over-energetic souls even get sopping while wading in the ocean. 


October 

5 — Alice Dixon Bond makes us want to buy immediately the books she tells 
us about. Now we know the perfect presents for those “hard-to-please” people 
on our Christmas lists. 

9 — Initiations, and we all know what that means! 

12 — We are entertained by Miss Underhill’s very interesting talk on some 
little-known facts about American History. 

19 — Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher helps us “Meet Mme. Chiang-Kai-Shek, ” 
and wc gain a better knowledge of the wonderful things being done by the war 
workers of the beloved leader of China’s women. 
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24 — Everyone is fascinated by the Book Fair. Besides the lectures, where 
we heard Robert Tristam Coffin and others, there were such exhibits! 1 saw 
some of those who take shorthand casting a speculative eye at the “Stenotvpe” 
machine, supposedly destined to replace all other forms of dictation. Hmm — 

26 — Burton Holmes, with the aid of movies and slides, shows us Java. 

28 — First Tuesday afternoon at the symphony for the music-lovers. 

November 

2 — Mary Barr Svnder gives us an enjoyable afternoon of music which is 
not too far over our heads. The selections range 4 ‘From Bach to Templeton.” 

7 — In our minds, “Macbeth” rates high — not only as a Shakespearean 
masterpiece, but also as a mystery. Such stage effects — the witches’ scene sends 
chills down our backs — and those murders! Also, we are really inspired by the 
magnificent acting of Judith Anderson and Maurice Evans. 

8 — The Army-Harvard game — now the rooms are full of mementoes — a 
Harvard banner here, an Army banner there — and did I see a piece of the goal- 
post the other day? 

9 — Martin Bovey’s pictures of Williamsburg and old Virginia make those 
of ns who have never been there long to go, and we hear “Oh, we saw that!” or 
“That’s what I told you about” from some of the others. We love the beautiful 
color photography and Mr. Bovev’s informal way of explaining the pictures. 

19 — Thanksgiving ! Too late for stream-lining or cutting down on chocolate 
now ! Noon finds us, bright with nail polish and new hats, piling into taxis., 

26 — Some of us came home from Mrs. Cozad’s tea with prizes, but all had 
tales to tell of the brownies and cocoa. 

28 — Mrs. McGay royally entertains the Council at the Town Lyne House. 
Such lobsters and chickens have never been tasted, and that fudge sauce — ! 
The Council should be ashamed of the amount they ate, but who could resist? 

30 — Mrs. Blackburn’s tea. We enjoy verses by Miss Hill, music by Marjorie 
Marshall and such delicious food (who could forget those bite-sized cream puffs, 
or that home-made candied orange peel!) 

December 

3 — Miss Avery’s timely talk on South America lets us in on what the real 
feeling towards the United States is there. Miss Avery has a knack for putting 
her points across with very funny and apt anecdotes. 

7 — Edna Merritt gives us the “Christmas Story in song and verse,” and 
makes everyone feel that Christmas is really coming. She sings many familiar 
songs and some of those that are not so familiar. The combination of the music, 
the poetry and the candlelight made a lovely atmosphere. 

17 — Vacation! Can’t write more — have to run to catch the train ! 


G. E. 



VIRGIL QUOTATIONS 

4 ‘Is this the way to reward devotion?” — Fortnightlies 

‘ ‘ Fortune smiles upon our first attempt. ’ ’ — Andover Dance 

‘‘Alas, the gods decreed otherwise.” — Our empty mail box 

“Like unto light breezes and very like a fleeting dream.” — Christmas Vacation 

“Woman is always a varied and changeable thing” — Mrs. McGay's pet peeve 

“A handsome man is a very worthless thing” — Oh ? 

J. T. and P. R. 

3 

PRESCRIPTION: MIN WELL, ONE KITTY FOYLE PLUS VACATION. 

“Ah, what is so rare as a day in June?” I mumbled blissfully as I woke 
to the noonday peace of vacation time. You may take the above sentence and 
apply it to a series of mornings that followed school commencement this year, for 
I was living the life of Reilly. Oh, really? No, O’Reilly. Please excuse the 
pun, but June weather and the prospect of a lazy vacation awaken poetic 
instincts iu me, or at least what, seme people call a “distorted sense of humor”. 

You must agree that to be sixteen and anticipating a summer at the beach 
is more than satisfying. It was because of this that I condescended to rise and 
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shine for several early hours in the afternoon of each day in order to help with 
the numerous tasks that always precede the Scalise family exodus from the city. 

One late afternoon as I was rather listlessly torturing Mr. Beethoven ly 
swinging his “Moonlight Sonata” at the piano, I received a long distance phone 
call from the father of my best friend, who asked me immediately, “Would you 
like to work in our Variety Store and Ice Cream Parlor this summer ? Bette has 
been hounding me to ask you, and as we’ll need three girls full time in one side 
of the store, well — how about it ? ” 

‘ ‘ How about it ! ” I fairly shrieked. “ I ’ll love it ! ” 

Just imagine, a summer job at Ocean Park where I could live with my 
family and work with my best friend. In fact, I was still dancing for joy when 
my new boss, Mr. Skillin, came for me in his car the next day. During the three 
hour drive to the Park our average speed was sixty miles per hour which made 
me wonder what Mr. Ickes would say if he could sec us. All the way my head 
was whirling with the realization that I would he horribly green at my work, 
and — why, we had arrived ! 

What a reunion ! Within the following hour Bette and I fairly doubled 
the size of the Atlantic Ocean with tears of joy, and then collecting a sizeable 
group of friends, we concentrated on the important business of consuming two 
inch steaks at a fry for everyone at the beach. 

But that was my first night, and daybreak was quite different. You might 
know that I would start my ice cream job on the hottest day of a terrific national 
heat wave ! Yes, I did, and it was no fun to suddenly learn that the simple task 
of making sundaes, sodas, and shakes was not a simple as it looked. Nevertheless. 
I tried to absorb a little knowledge, and by noontime I had found out that there 
are three ways to scoop ice cream, and there is only one correct method to count 
change. These hints I received from Bette, who was already experienced in the 
art of fountain work. She also informed me that any orders we took incorrectly 
we were allowed to cat besides our daily portion of ice cream. It sounded good, 
but alas — after three days over the freezers I no longer wanted to look at ice 
cream in any way, shape or manner, let alone eat it. 

My first customer in the store was a man, and from that moment on I found 
that gentlemen are usually far more courteous to the waitress than ladies. Of 
course there are exceptions to every rule, such as on the Saturday night of our 
rushing Fourth of July weekend, when a rather inebriated marine lost himself 
in the quiet Park, and approaching our soda fountain, begged me to marry him. 
However, that is only one incident, while I have caught myself many times from 
demanding of stout old ladies, “Madam, may I help you — or are you beyond 
help!” 

Soon after this, as the summer sped by, I found myself looking forward 
to each pay day and free evening. There is a thrill and personal satisfaction in 
accepting well deserved wages, but I also anticipated my nights off for they 
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became festive occasions to be celebrated either in the gaiety of Old Orchard’s 
nearby amusement center, or on warm starry nights to canoe along the bay and 
see the harbor lights of Portland in the distance. 

But back to reality! Daily we three girls of the Variety Store became 
more experienced in serving, so that as the season became more rushed we were 
able to laugh off the work that resulted when three hundred hungry young people 
descended on us within fifteen minutes from the School of Methods and the 
nearby Ataloa and Royal Ambassador Camps. Much to my surprise I realized 
that my unmathematical brain responded mechanically now in the matter of 
making change. 

Back and forth at the counter came faces of customers, friends, salesmen, 
soldiers, one night Fred Allen, the radio comedian, another time a woman with 
her pet monkeys, and on a third occasion the great Quaker leader, Rufus Jones. 

Unless you have worked for the public you never learn how many types 
of people make up the world. I know that one of my most enjoyable experiences 
was that of making friends with boys and girls who were working their way 
through such colleges as Syracuse, M.I.T., Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, Boston 
University and other outstanding places. They all like their summer positions, 
and you don’t have to think that I ’ll wait to be asked again this year. No indeed, 
for I am already signed up to greet another vacation with my soda fountain 
chant, “Yes madam, we have vanilla, chocolate, strawberry, coffee, fudge royale, 
strawberry royale, butter crunch, butter pecan, and orange sherbet!” 
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Betty Scalise, ’42 


Identify the person who constantly quotes : 

Shrewd maneuver ! 

Cagey, don 't you think ? 
Oh, throw ’er out ! 


3 

School motto “Why buy when you can borrow?” 


3 

It has been deemed advisable of late to inform the unsuspecting that we 
have among us a certain faculty member who seems to have been elected 
chairman of the board to keep the Infirmary filled — so, if you are asked, “How 
are you feeling?” or a seemingly harmless, “Did vou sleep well last night?” 
—BEWARE ! 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IP? 

Bushman never asked a question. 
Pete’s mouth was taped up. 

Henline refused a second helping. 
Sluggar had no men. 

Jay never swore. 

Yonnie didn ’t have Kenneth. 

Poozle stopped studying two minutes. 
The “ house” was on time. 


FRAGMENT FOUND IN A STUDENT’S NOTEBOOK 
HOCKEY GAME 

One day I saw a hockey game, 

Or else it was a dream ; 

But anyway, whatever it was, 

It certainly was a scream. 

The players all were teachers 
Who hailed from Rogers Hall. 

Miss Breeden did the usual thing: 

She refereed them all. 

Center was played by Miss Sanders, 

And she really covered ground. 

(I’ve heard that when on duty 
She also gets around!) 

The other center was Miss Lelmtt, 

Who swung with all her might. 

She surprised the other players 
As she surprises us at night. 

Miss Carleton and Miss Mulhern 
Were the wings on one side ; 

F iss R a msa v a n d Miss Dill 
Were simply petrified. 
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Miss Carleton tried iier very best 
To make a snappy play ; 

Miss Mulhern got the ball at once 
But went the opposite way ; 

In stepped Miss Ramsay then, 

And passed to Miss Dill, 

Who grabbed it all aflutter 
And finally took a spill. 

The goalies had an important part 
As you already know — 

Miss Underhill really did her stuff 
And nearly broke a toe ; 

On the other side Miss Bingaman 
Had a little Latin to say ; 

And I’ll be bound if the ball didn't stop 
And go the other way. 

Miss Maulsby, a fullback, 

Had a very 4 ‘ private ' ’ style ; 

Even when she missed it, 

Used good English all the while. 


Gloria Hamel, '43 

8 

A much appreciated course in penmanship has been organized through 
the combined efforts of the senior class to aid one of its more dashing members 
in restraining her flourishing handwriting. Good luck, Bush ! 

8 

ODE TO MONDAY 

Monday morning — the worst in the week; Everyone's sleepy, the outlook is bleak. 
My brain is numb, I just can’t think, And my hangover is not from drink. 

But the faculty expects us to be just as smart, so the practice of bluffing turns 
into an art, 

That last weekend passes by in review, And another grim week has got to ensue 
Before Friday arrives and dispenses the gloom. And gives thoughts of the week- 
end to come. 


J. E. D. 
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A SENIOR’S PRAYER 

Now I lay me down to weep 

Of Chemistry equations deep ; 

If I should flunk before next fall, 

I shall return to Rogers Hall. 

B. S. 

When the telephone rang during the Cae-Kava Hockey Banquet, one of the 
faculty members remarked that the girls had certainly trained their boy friends 
in the art of timing calls to the dinner hour. (It seems there is glamour in 
making a grand exit from the dining room.) But the editor now wants to know if 
that teacher can offer an explanation. You see, the call was for her! 




If a woman’s face is her fortune, I guess T’m broke. 


B. S. 



Engagements 

Charlotte Ann Hood to Edward Ross Frisby of Washington, D. C. 

Helen Wliittet to Seymour Ely of Hartford and Brookfield Center, 
Connecticut. 

Patricia Mason to Carson L. Brooks of Loekport, Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth Frances Andrew to Edward Bower of Methuen, Massachusetts. 


Births 

A daughter, Priscilla Frances Cary, to Mr. and Mrs. John S. Cary (Mable 
Sheldon), of Schenectady, New York. 


Marriages 

April 4, 1941 — Janet Hollister to Mr. Anton Hotarek in Highland Park, 
Illinois. 

June 28, 1941 — Ruth Bradley Higby to Mr. Livingstone Elder in 
Waccabuc, New York. 

June 28, 1941 — Margaret Macreery to Mr. Walter Henry Flynn, Jr. in 
Watkins Glen, New York. 

August 16, 1941 — Carol Letcliworth to Mr. William L. Kimber in Moravia, 
New York. 

August 1941 — Natalie Collingwood to Mr. Edward B. Garside. 

September 13, 1941 — Ellen Douglas Richardson to Mr. H. Russell 
Cunningham in Lowell, Mass. 
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September 14, 1941 — Nancy Dellinger to Mr. John B. Marshall in Wake- 
field, Mass. 

September 27, 1941 — Joan Waterhouse to Lieutenant John Arent 
Vanderpoel in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

October 1, 1941 — Gertrude Whelden Tref ether to Mr. Earl M. Plummer 
in Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 

October 11, 1941 — Ruth Merle Hine to Mr. Richard Elwood Martin in 
Southport, Connecticut. 

October 24, 1941 — Frances Hill to Mr. James Allen Noonan in White 
Plains, New York. 

October 25, 1941 — Jean Forbes to Mr. Donald Campbell Taggart, Jr. in 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

November 1, 1941 — Carolyn Minor to Lieutenant Edwin Watson Brown 
in Oakland, California. 

November 15, 1941 — Nancy Parker to Mr. Lincoln Clark, Jr. in Lowell, 

Mass. 


Items of Interest 

Mary Dyer McNiff called at school early in the summer. 

Mrs. John Stafford (Kathryn Hopson) called during the summer. 

Jane Wescott visited at school on October 20th. 

Virginia Carmen, a student at Connecticut College, was a contestant for 
the Bates Trophy in the fall tennis tournament. 

Dorothy Wayland Anderson has been named executive director of the 
recently formed New l r ork Dress Institute. 

Mary Ellen Winship was a member of the cast of “Ladies on the Loose”, 
a musical comedy produced and written by Smith and Amherst College students. 
Betty Woodruff is now Alumna Secretary and Office Assistant at Rogers 

Hall. 

The Class of 1941 is represented in the following schools and colleges: 
Eleanor Plumb and Jacquic Weyenberg are at Chevy Chase; Julie Van Vliet at 
dramatics school in New York City; Veramae Adams at Michigan; Elise 
Bandekow, Sally Parchert, and Katharine Wood at Erskine; Pat Casey, Betty 
Foss, and Carol Weyand at Skidmore; Elizabeth Chapin at Wellesley; Alfrida 
Harris at Fresno State College ; Barbara Jacob at Packer; Joanne Jordan at 
Westbrook; Polly Kitching at Marjorie Webster; Chick Lambert at National 
College of Education; Jean Nutt at LaSalle; Joanne Roberts at Pine Manor; 
Betsy Stewart at Smith ; Ann Underhill is at a school of Interior Decoration in 
New York City. 

June Cunningham is at home giving much of her time to the Red Cross; 
Joanne Fitz is working at Filenes in Boston. 
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When you think of things to wear, girls, 
Clothes of youthful blisses, 

Make a bee-line down to see our 
Shop for JUNIOR MISSES. 

Outdoors, indoors, casuals, formals, 

Smart things, right things, ALL. 

The Bon Marche’s a “class” advisor— 

Thanks to Rogers Hall. 

★ 

The Junior-Miss Shop — Second Floor 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 
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Dear MISS CAE 

and 

SISTER KAVA: 
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POLLARDS 

Home of 

DORIS DODSON O riginals 



•EASY TO FOLLOW^ Be* 
loved by the "coke crowd" . . 
this tricolor torso dress of Doris 
rayon crepe with itscardigan neck' 
line and shirred skirt, slashed with 
bands of color. Peasant beige and 
black with bonfire red; blue and 
brown with gold; or pinehurst 
and spruce green with bonfire red. 
Sizes <M5 $6.50 

'BOOGIE WOOG1E' Dedi 
cated to "rug cutting" . . . this 
figure-moulding torso dress of 
Dons rayon crepe, with its free' 
for'action wide gored skirt. Smart 
with its cimple cardigan neckline, 
frivolousand sissy touch of tinted' 
tO'match Venetian lace and soft 
blouse tying in back. Bonanza 
Gold, blue. Pottery pink. Sizes 
1M7 - $798 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 




E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

£ 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 

IMPORTED and DOMESTIC PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
WALLPAPERS AND ENAMELS 

95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


VI 
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CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DIAMOND TAXI 


tel 6861 


MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
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Cherry & Webb’s 

LOWELL 

FASHION 

HEADQUARTERS 

For Northern New England 


For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 
24 Prescott Street 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWO YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BO YLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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DILLON 

STATIONERS 


GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

for 

“Bonded (f leaning" 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Tel. 8404 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

8 

W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

PRINCE-COTTER 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED .\ GLASSES REPAIRED 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

“ For Your Healths Sake, Eat 

More Fish’ ’ 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

W. J. HOARE 

Telephone 5245 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS. 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Compliments of 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 
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Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel . 3-0831 

Robert F. Marden John H. Morphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

Kay DunhilL Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

New Ski Cabin 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

MACARTNEY’S 

The Thompson 
Hardware Co. 


254 Merrimack 

Street 

" Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 

Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 


SAVINGS BANK & SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Lowell, Mass. 


34 JOHN STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Josefs 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

salon 


of 

at 

individual 

hair 

Cherry & Webb’s 

design 

All the newest hooks in fiction and non-fiction 

Dial 6331 


Shawprint Incorporated 

Compliments of 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

The Fruit Basket 

Printers and Box Makers 

600 DUTTON STREET 

Since 1900 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 8494 

Fine Fruits and Vegetables 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

“A little shop with a sincere 

Telephone 2-6653 

desire to serve you’ 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

New England Laundries, Inc. 

Compliments of 

HOME OF 

NICHOLS 

Scientific Laundering 

Tea & Coffee Store 

Dial 2-6231 

35)4 JOHN STREET 
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BROCKELMAN’S 


LOWELL’S LEADING 
FOOD STORE 


Compliments 

of 


G. B. 


Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 


Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 



Dr. Brendan Leahey 



gl ^ p - Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

jKoSucL Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 


CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 
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Statistics show that in this phenomenal year of 1942 mid-year examinations 
in some major colleges reached in certain instances a new low because of the 
(uh-hem) “current International Situation . ” We feel that the only comment 
necessary upon the report is to state that Rogers Hall too is looking to a more 
cheerful future. The winter months have indeed fled quickty, accompanied by 
the whirlwind excitement of Fairlee week-end and the Governor Dimmer dance. 
Right now we are concentrating upon the more serious business of the day. In 
fact before long the American Government will be bettered by the enthusiastic 
help of some sixty Rogers Hall “First Aiders.” For all of us, faculty and 
students alike, the science of shock and broken bones is becoming a more under- 
standable problem as we learn further of its various intricacies. In glancing 
over our Thursday afternoon group of potential Nightingales and Cavals, the 
reality of all-out war reaches home to us all. We may laugh at the shovels and 
pails of sand stationed throughout our buildings, we may joke about conserving 
sugar, gasoline, and electricity, but, nevertheless, everyone is seriously endeavor- 
ing to do her part in this national emergency. Vacation is ahead of us, and Spring 
fever has bitten us all, but above and beyond our personal desires, we will remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor — and purl harder ! 
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DEPARTURE 

When spring returns some April day, 

And flooding gutters clear the way 

Of withered leaves; while children’s feet 
Are making laughter on the street, 

A stranger here, I won’t delay. 

I ’ll lose my world. The frosty white 
Of small villages, cold and bright, 

Will be mud and melting snow 
When spring returns. 

When marching clouds have lost the bright 
Red-gold paint of my cold twilight, 

When the river in a frantic plea 
Calls for freedom and the sea, 

To linger here I’ll lose the right 
When spring returns. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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THE ANSWER 

He wandered along the road in a rather aimless fashion — a ragged crea- 
ture, covered with the drab ill-fitting remnants of a dingy grey suit, which seemed 
to hang on his emaciated body, supported only by the sharp edges of his bones 
jutting through his weather-beaten skin. His haggard face, turned toward the 
far distant horizon, was filled with intermittent expressions of defeat and deter- 
mination that came and went as night and its dark shadows disperse at the dawn 
only to fall again at eventide. Devastation had placed its most cruel imprint 
on his soul. In the deeply grooved lines of his hollowed cheeks was written the 
story of almost unendurable pain and suffering. 

A thick mop of almost white hair enshrouded his head and startled the 
onlooker, giving his pitiable outward figure its only richness. Faded blue eyes — 
reddened from strain and torture — gazed emptily from their sunken sockets. 
“Life is dead; the living are already in hell/’ were the words his haunting eyes 
seemed to utter. The heartless fates had placed their mark and for the remains 
there was no future. 

As he traversed the worn cowpath, he left behind him the mournful crowds 
who were miserable in their wretched city. 

The thunderbird had finally broken loose, releasing his storms of war all 
over the land. The goddess, Discord, once again was denied invitation to the 
party and sought revenge with her golden apple. 

At first the tiny French village at the foot of the immense snow-peaked 
mountains was a haven of peace. The contented country folk ploughed their 
fields, cared for their vineyards, and aged their wines, living only from day to 
day in their sunny country. Their customs were simple in this village in which 
they lived and died as did their children. 

But as peace reigned here, jealousy and greed penetrated the souls of 
men in lands not far distant. These passions spread quickly until the tiny French 
village became overshadowed by toil and turmoil. The peaceful countryside 
was torn apart and ransacked by agents of war. Some of the people were killed 
and tortured, while others fled. The roads were filled with the cries of hungry 
children and moanings of injured men and women who did not understand. 
Bombs were dropped on the once blooming vineyards and the cheerful market 
places of before were now filled with shattered buildings and soldiers bellowing 
over their loot. This was the apparent end. Happiness was obliterated by the 
craze of war. What would happen next no one knew. The future was a vague 
blanket of obscurity. 

As our character stumbled on beaten and subdued he was suddenly seized 
with an almost uncontrollable rage. His heart pounded furiously in his breast 
and his eyes took on a purposeful glare. Suddenly there was a step behind him 
and a sharp pain lashed at his side. A rough voice uttered guttural commands 
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in a foreign tongue as the pain from the lashings became more intense. Then 
suddenly, the sick and weary man, burning with hate and regained strength, 
spied a heavy rock and falling to the earth near it, lay panting heavily. Pas- 
sionately he seized the rock and with terrible ferocity turned and hurled it at 
his attacker who, stunned, dropped his whip and gun. The Frenchman grasped 
the weapon and riddled the German with bullets. Then kneeling near the dead 
body, holding the smoking gun, the man choked in his hoarse voice, “May the 
fires of hell burn the souls of you and your countrymen ! ’ ’ 

Thus with those words he broke out in a cold sweat and, seized with con- 
vulsions, fell upon the ground dead. The winds from the mountains became 
cool and night fell over the countryside casting its shadows on the two cold and 
lifeless bodies. 


Marjorie Crumpacker, ’42 
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SHADOWS 

A starless sky, a moonless night — 
Dark horizons, 

Dull grey light. 

Salty tears, the manless land — 

A bitter laugh 
And life’s demand. 

Ruptured fields and endless waste — 
A bloody form, 

A world defaced. 

A broken sword, a cannon’s roar — 
A shattered heart, 

Oh ! This is war ! 


Barbara Bushman, ’42 
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ON SHOES 

A man’s mind may be floating in the clouds but his shoes are always on 
solid ground. "With such an observation as that, you can see that I am in the 
mood for a few comfortable vagaries set down on paper. Not wishing to be left 
alone, discussing some minute subject of no interest to you, I find myself taken 
with a desire to expound concerning articles of wearing apparel which we all 
have in common — shoes. 

Please don’t recoil at my choice; shoes can be made very impressive, and I 
do not mean grinding a well polished heel into someone’s anatomy. For example, 
Mr. Webster’s dictionary embellishes the plain word “shoe” with this primary 
definition: “A covering for the human foot, having a thick sole and heel and 
a lighter upper, usually of leather, but often of cloth.” From this meaning we 
now have a basis to proceed upon, and who am I to doubt the great lexicographer, 
but nevertheless I must say that many of the shoes one sees today are certainly 
not designed after that simple pattern. In fact, recently as I was returning 
from Boston one cold night on the train, I spied a modernistic pair of plastic 
glass slippers lying under the plush seat as a frost bitten mademoiselle rubbed 
her numb feet vigorously before slipping into her impractical footwear. I often 
wonder what joy people derive in wearing shoes of that type. Why not wear 
staunch oxfords in the winter in place of four-inch heels — it might prevent several 
broken hips ! 

Speaking of impractical shoes brings to my mind another query : Why do 
people attempt to force a size seven foot into a four and one-half shoe ? I realize 
that you can say “When in Rome do as the Romans do” and point out to me 
that since Cousin Elsa has a tiny foot and wears black pumps, you feel you should 
do so too. Oh the vanity of human nature — don’t do it. Garbo wears size nine 
slippers and they don ’t cramp her style ! 

And yet regardless of size or comfort, it fascinates me to realize how our 
shoes follow our development in life. All the soft warmth of a baby is reflected 
in its tiny knitted booties, and treasured throughout the years they always remain 
a symbol of childish sweetness. Then in succession there are the scuffed Buster 
Browns of the six-year old, the first black Mary Janes with their perky gros- 
grain ribbons, run-down saddle backs, decrepit college scuffles, always fashion- 
able spectators, gold and silver evening pumps, neat brown oxfords and soft felt 
slippers. 

All through life our shoes help indicate our station and age. Out of a 
crowd you could pick a college football player with cleated brogues, a workman 
wearing paint-scarred black shoes, the soldier with spurs on well polished riding 
boots, the mailman wuth several retreads to his credit, the sub-deb with red toe- 
nails protruding on open-toed platforms. 
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Shoes ! They tell your successes and failures. The run-down heel from 
pounding pavements as you searched in vain for work, the ragged seams of imita- 
tion leather slippers that must last one more winter, or perhaps a finely arched 
pair of Daniel Greens, fastidiously correct in detail. I know you are success- 
ful, lady, your shoes tell me. 

So it goes ; shoes of all styles and sizes, made to fit every pocketbook and 
every occasion. They may not seem important to you, but remember that they 
have soles, and they are made for the vital task of helping you to stamp indelible 
footprints in the sands of time. 


Betty Scalise, ’42 
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A MOMENT 

All time is contained in a moment — 

The wild wind sweeps 
Across the rock, 

Above me flies a frightened flock 
Of ducks. 

All time stands still in this instant — 

The sea rolls up, 

Its waves crash high 

And the white foam splashes the rock where I 
Stand now. 

My life — all the world — is this moment — 

My hair blows free, 

My heart cries out 

And the sky echoes back an answering shout 
Of joy. 


Glenn Ellis, '43 
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RAIN 

It was tlie morning of the big fraternity dance and Mary Elizabeth, look- 
ing out her half opened window, could see the drizzling rain. 

“Rain,” she muttered angrily. “Always around to spoil things! I sup- 
pose it won’t stop before tonight — oh, that would be too much to expect! Oh, 
darn the rain anyway — I wish there wasn ’t any, ever ! ’ ’ While she was dressing 
she unconsciously began to chant that old poem — 

“Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again some other day!” 

A thick fog had settled in by two, and Mary Elizabeth had become almost 
impossible to live with — moping and sulking. What on earth would Don think of 
her if she showed up at his fraternity house with drooping curls ! Why, oh why, 
hadn’t she had that permanent and why did it have to rain! She stood by her 
window, gazing out, all the while saying, 

“Rain, rain, go away, 

You can come again some other day !” 

* # % * * # 

Somewhere in Occupied France, the Axis captain called off the attack on 
the small village because of the rain; he figured it wouldn’t do any harm to let 
“those poor devils” see another dawn. 

Inside the village in a small dirty tavern was the remainder of the allied 
forces, perhaps fifty or sixty disheartened men. Out of these no more than 
twenty were whole, some being barely able to support themselves long enough 
to fire from their guns a round of quickly diminishing ammunition. Some were 
crouched, others lying, and some sitting ; but they were all nervously tense and 
alert, waiting for the inevitable attack that would mean death for each and 
every one of them. However, by two it was evident that there was to be no attack 
that day. The men rejoiced, for they had a daring plan which would certainly 
succeed if this rain and fog kept up. A dozen of the ablest men were to surround 
the outskirts of the enemy camp, and with the last store of their carefully pre- 
served powder, blow it up. Inwardly the men prayed that the rain continue. 

“Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again some other day ! ’ ’ 

And the rain fell faster. 


Bette Rodger, ’44 
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THE SILVER LINING 

Grim, stark, crushing, ruthless — certainly there can be no doubt as to what 
I am describing. The war, of course — the gory, inhuman slaughter which is 
sometimes referred to as £ ‘ our state of national emergency. ’ ’ 

Daily our country is losing men, ships, and planes to the treacherous Jap- 
anese. Many of us are bidding our fathers, brothers, husbands, or friends fare- 
well as they board some drab, gray transport steamer bound for an “unknown 
destination.” Most of those boys are giving up, or at least postponing a future 
for which they may have worked all their lives ; the men are undoubtedly relin- 
quishing homes, families, jobs, or professions which they have spent long hard 
years in developing. They are fighting for “God and country,” for the preserva- 
tion of those fine ideals which gave the United States of America her birth. 

Are we to let them down, we who still lead lives of comparative safety and 
ease? Are we going to support them with merely our love and best wishes? No ! 
We must contribute money for their arms and equipment ; more than that, we 
must give to our armed forces the encouragement and mental sustenance so 
necessary to them that the^y may give their “all.” As the soldier, sailor, marine, 
or pilot is doing his part for our defense, so we must do our part for their defense 
as well as our own. 

This country must prepare, not only for the immediate demands of the 
war, but for a future of peace which, we hope, will be not too far distant. And 
those idealists who are looking forward to that time, laying plans for the provi- 
sion of social and economic stability and trying to create order out of the chaos 
that will be left after the guns have been shelved, must not be decried as im- 
practical visionaries looking for the Silver Lining. In truth, those very idealists 
are the most practical of all because they realize that unless they create a goal 
worth fighting for, America \s cause might well be lost. So scorn not the dreamer, 
for today’s dreams are tomorrow’s actualities. 


Joan Dursthoff, ’42 
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THE AEROPLANE 

A noise like fifty thousand bees, 

A sound like rustling in the trees, 

A silver flash in crimson dawn, 

A fleeting bird — too soon it’s gone. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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THE ANSWER 
I 

I wait in that hour before clawn ; 

I live when all hope is gone ; 

I am death. 

Wait — while with every tick of the clock 
Your heart beats fainter and falters? 

Wait here beside your bed with your sheet 
Grasped in my frantic fingers? 

I cannot wait for death to spread its 
Dark wing and fly forth from Hell ! 

I cannot wait to hear the whir of wings 

Outside the door, or watch it enter in 

This room ! Fear — cold, awful fear 

Betrays my faith, with every ticking of the clock, 

With every beating of your heart. 

II 

I walk before death and feel scorn ; 

I breathe with the first light of morn ; 

I am faith. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But I have watched you die, and you are not dead ! 
Death has entered in and killed you, 

Yet I hear your laughter beyond the door. 

Strange, how still you lie, 

For to me you are alive. 

You are sunshine and wind playing in the 
Curtains over there, or is it memory 
That makes it so ? Is it that laughter and speech 
Are like the wind and sunshine ? 

They will weep when they find you gone. 

I am alone, and you are dead beside me — 

Not dead — no, death is an illusion 

Shrouded in dark mystery, for beneath the shroud 

And gloom there hides the miracle. 

Strange that they should mourn you, 

For now only you, the dead, 

Know the miracle of life. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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HER STORY 

It was a strange day for New York; the fog hung low over the hustle and 
hubbub of Manhattan. We were gazing out the window on New York harbor, 
and my companion, a stunning woman in her early forties, had a far-away look 
in her -eyes. Suddenly she began speaking : 

“ Years ago there lived a family on Dalkey’s Island just off the Irish coast; 
it was a very small uninhabited piece of land — in fact the entire population con- 
sisted of a girl and her mother. This girl’s name was Patty Ybarra and she 
was as changeable as the shores after the tides had come and gone. Her moods 
were unpredictable. Her face and figure were full of contradiction. Her mother 
was Irish and her father Spanish, and though her eyes of blue and her cameo 
skin outlined with black wavy hair should have called for the light, pleasant, ir- 
responsible traits of the Irish, the spirit of Old Spain engendered in her heart 
the love of adventure, discovering new things — and she craved them as the 
flowers crave moisture. At times she adhered to her Irish blood and busied her- 
self with the household duties: spinning, weaving, and cooking, but at other 
times her restlessness would conquer and she would put down her broom and 
go out on the beach. There she would wander abstractedly over the dunes, free- 
ing her hair from her cap to let the breezes comb it and whip her skirts around 
her slim body. With her eyes on distant horizons she would dream of new worlds 
and adventures. Day after day, when her chores were done, she would slip down 
to the beach and follow the traces which the high tide of the night before had 
left. Sometimes she thought that should she follow this irregular road to the 
end, she would find the adventure, the romance, and her restlessness would cease. 

“ Today, however, she did not walk down the beach letting her hair blow 
in the wind, because there was no wind. The salt hung heavily in the air and 
thick fog, out of season, permeated all within its reach. There were no thunder- 
ing breakers; the sea was strangely still and the swishing sound of the gentle 
waves was foreboding to ears adjusted to the roar of the Irish Sea. No — nothing 
was right today; the beach of Dalkey’s Island was devoid of the shrieks and 
mournful cries of the gulls, which people living on the sea find comforting. With- 
out these friends the activity of this small world seemed to cease. Even the 
golden reeds sitting on top of the rolling sand dunes, which usually seemed to 
be dancing a marathon to keep up to the music of the singing winds, today were 
still. They occasionally nodded to one another as though they knew what was 
happening and what was to come. Suspense and uncertainty were here for a 
visit today, and they were not friendly spirits. 

“This strange weather, Patty thought, must mean a storm. She picked 
up her basket and, kissing her mother goodbye, told her that she was going over 
to Kenmare, a small village about a mile in from the coast, perched high upon 
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top of a hill. Here she would got food in ease the water later would be too rough 
to permit a trip to the mainland. On her way over she hummed a merry tune 
to herself and looked forward to talking with the villagers. As the prow of the 
boat pushed into the sand, she leaped out and pulled the boat up to the edge of 
the dunes. 

“Walking on a road is very easy for someone accustomed to plodding her 
way through deep sand, and before she knew it she was nearly into town. It was 
just at that moment that the earth beneath her feet suddenly began to shake ; 
she heard a thunderous roar and turned around to see Dalkey’s Island vanishing 
under a tremendous wave. Up, up, up, it came. She stood paralyzed — would it 
never stop ! 

“Finally that great mass of water did stop and began to recede as any 
ordinary wave ... It was as though a great hand had picked up every object, eras- 
ing all signs of habitation and familiarity. No longer did her house nestle among 
the dunes — there were no dunes — no home. Dalkey’s Island was now a sand 
bar, submerged under a faint layer of water. The violence of this unexpected 
disaster deadened her emotions, her grief was yet only bewilderment — alone, her 
mother gone, her home wiped out. 

“Later it was but ironical comfort to realize that through this calamity 
had come the chance to find her adventure and her 'Spain.’ ” 

****** 

The silence was intense when my companion ceased talking and continued 
to stare out the window. As I looked at her I saw that in her Irish blue eyes 
there were tears but on her red lips there lingered a smile. 

Joan Thomas, ’42 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Our battlefield will never be 

A bloody one across the sea, 

For we shall not be made to go 

And leave our homes and those we know ; 

They will not make us sail away 

To fight outnumbered day by day ; 

No one will say we have to be 

Struggling for all-out victory. 

They can not make us help and work 

If from these tasks we want to shirk ; 

But ever remember, if we’re to win, 

The American Girl will have to pitch in ! 

Betty Scalise, 


’42 
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LEISURE 

“What is this life if , full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare?” 

William H. Davies 

Yes, just what is this life if we cannot find the time to enjoy it? Each 
day sees most of us hurrying on our way, hurrying to get our work done, hurry- 
ing home once more, then starting and ending the next day in the very same way. 
The mad rush to get there a little faster and to finish a little sooner than the next 
fellow might be called the great American fault. — Have you ever observed an 
audience during the last fifteen minutes of a play, tennis match, football game 
or the like? A frantic dash for the aisles generally ensues, not because the 
audience as a whole is in any great rush to reach a further destination, oh, no — 
only the universal desire to “get there first ’ 7 coming to the fore — 

“No time to stand beneath the boughs, 

And stare as long as sheep or cows . 7 7 

Milton, in his L’ Allegro and II Penseroso , presents his ideas of two per- 
fectly spent days — two holidays, if you will, but not the American definition of 
a holiday, when the porch screens are painted, the attic cleaned, and a dozen 
relatives are invited for dinner — a far different holiday from that — for Milton 
would spend his leisure time, 

4 ‘To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night 
Straight mine eyes hath caught new pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures. 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray. ...” 

The word ‘ ‘ leisure ’ ’ need not suggest the waste of time it so often implies 
— stopping occasionally to appreciate the world in which we live does not seem 
to me time foolishly spent. The myriad colors of a rainbow, a sunset, the fresh 
new-born smell of earth after rain ; can these be called a waste of time ? Without 
appreciation, the joy of living is lost, so why not let up a little each day and see 
the world about us, for, 

“A poor life this is if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare.” 


Priscilla Robertson, ’42 
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PRAYER FOR PEACE 

Burn low, thou precious candle, burn for peace ! 

A hundred days ago — thy flame was high. 

Now, see, it falters, starts to flicker out — 

An extra blast of wind and it is gone. 

But then another yet will take thy place, 

Standing firmly in the tallow there you left, 

Lit by another hand, raised by another prayer. 

Though its now straight, undying flame shall too 
Become weak and helpless in the steady fray, 

Yet still a million more shall come again 
To glory in th} r then forgotten place. 

Burn low, precious candle, for you burn for peace ! 

Bette Rodger, ’44 
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THE RAIN 

The rain is lashing as a thousand whips. 

It curls its lip in contempt of mankind, 

And screams with maddened fury, unrestrained 
Across the sea and earth and through the air. 
Although we run to seek a shelter dry, 

The trees bend forth their lofty limbs to greet 
The rain, refreshing to their thirsty roots ; 

And every blade of grass gives forth a cry 
Of welcome, for with rain they know comes Spring. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 


THEN ARE WE SURE 


Be patient, spring will come ; 

On some rain-drenched April down, 

Hope and spring, joining hands, 

Will travel down a long bleak mountain road. 
Beneath their feet valleys will turn green. 

Sap will run, and life will breathe 
Through the lacy twigs, and weave 
A tapestry of green and gold. 

Blood red the April sun, 

Wine red the buds of elm and maple, 

Banners of courage, hope, rebirth. 

The riotous, fuzzy gold of common weeds, 

The green shoots of crocus, then the violet 
With purple-stained heart, yet cool, dispassionate — 
To all these they have bequeathed 
Life and breath and being. 

How can it be 

That bleeding leaves can wither 
And blow dead against the cheek, 

Yet June will greet 

With all the optimism of the young, 

New leaves turned green and gold in summer sun. 

Give us but hope, 

And spring will do the rest. 

The cheep ! cheep ! of crickets at eve, 

The fragile moth, and indolent bees 
To drone and zigzag in the sun. 

Then are we sure 

That spring and hope are really one. 


Marianne Robertson, '44 
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182 WEST LONGITUDE, 22 LATITUDE 

The gale came in blasts hurling violent surf into tumultuous walls of water 
that rebelled in crashing upheaval over the storm swept sea. Static bolts of 
lightning tore at the world’s black ceiling, antagonized by the thunder of angry 
gods. Moaning and pounding, the treacherous Pacific wrested and pulled, suck- 
ing gluttonously with her mighty undertow, while everywhere there was darkness 
and fear. 

Far into the night the constant lashing of the waves beat furiously against 
the sides of a lone ship plowing steadily through pitfalls of death. Pushed and 
heaved, subjugated and repulsed, the hardy vessel lurked onward with unfalter- 
ing perseverance. Her gleaming yellow beacons flickered to a greenish hue as if 
from a distasteful nausea, while on the forward deck, vast outlines of grotesque 
forms were barely perceptible in the soupy-grey reflection beneath the vessel’s 
lights, and in a sudden blinding flash from the sky, formidable steel guns revealed 
themselves. 

Swinging onto deck beneath the tremendous length of one of them, there 
rose the powerful figure of a herculean sailor, who, bracing himself against the 
rail, peered tensely into the raging night. Rain-drenched oilskins clung to his 
erect body, and his square rough face was framed with a mustard colored 
sou’wester battered by many storms. 

His firm lips were tightened as Captain Barion Corwin leaned against 
the sea rail. His hardy muscled legs bore steadily with the rolling and lurching 
of the ship, and years of sailing rendered him unconscious of physical discomfort. 
Broad shoulders, thick rough hands, and a sturdy muscular frame likened them- 
selves to the power of the Captain’s ship, while keen intelligence was weathered 
into every line of his determined face. Before his calm manner the perils of 
darkness shrank, and with stoic resistance Barion Corwin watched for an enemy 
vessel to open fire on his American battleship. 

As Corwin glared into the night, a young sailor approached him and spoke 
in an excited voice. 

“Oh Cap’n, Cap’n, will you come below, sir? The first mate’s spotted a 
submarine to the west.” 

“What! Oh, he has? All right, stand guard here until I send an officer 
to relieve you. Watch the west, and let us know if you sight unusual action.” 

“Yes, sir, very good, sir.” 

His slicker dripping with salty brine, the Captain strode hastily toward 
the forward cabin steps and descended into the engine room. The room was hot and 
oily, lighted to a blinding color after the black murk outside. Seated at the large 
mine detector, an intent young officer listened carefully for the warning “click” 
of a nearby mine. To the left slouched a gruff barrel-chested sailor, who firmly 
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gripped the iron steering apparatus before him. Ignoring these three, Corwin 
quickly joined the tight knot of men who watched anxiously as one of their 
number turned a narrow revolving wheel. This vital instrument contained a 
powerfully magnified glass, which, when placed in a nearby porthole, could sight 
the longitude and latitude of enemy submarines. 

“Well, Merrifield, what do you see?” Corwin shouldered his way into the 
circle, and at his presence the men came to attention. 

“I’ve got the periscope of a U-boat to the west, sir, but I can’t make out 
whether it’s ours or one of the Mikado’s. Would you take a look, sir?” Merri- 
field carefully relinquished the machine to his superior. 

“Mmmm, I see it. What’s our position, Merrifield?” 

“We’re 1000 miles east of Wake Island, 500 southwest of Pearl Harbor, 
which makes it 182 West Longitude, 22 Latitude.” The first mate traced his 
direction on the large wall map, while Corwin frowned. Facing his crew, he 
spoke quietly. 

“Men, we’ve left a hornet’s nest at Wake, and don’t think that because 
Honolulu is ahead, we have no worries. Far from it ! Those coolies are all over 
the place and it looks as if they have us tailed. If that sub was ours she’d wire us, 
and besides, we’re in a strategic position for the Japs to get busy. So, get these 
orders ! You knew when we started that there might be trouble, but when you’re 
passing through mined waters preceding a refugee ship, you take that risk. Jack- 
son, you and Barnes relieve Walters on the forward deck. Mathewson, take your 
men to patrol in the stern, and switch blue floodlights on so we won ’t be so easily 
spotted. Merrifield, watch the sub’s position, and Aiken, try to contact the 
S. S. Glory and tell them to divert their course because we’ve run into difficulty. 
Don’t give them our position or the Jap wires will pick it up, but Captain Morley 
will know that we want him to take the route due north to San Francisco. Now 
keep trying, Aiken, because those seven hundred refugees have got to reach 
America while we keep the enemy playing around with us. Do you all understand? 
Good luck men ; to your posts ! ’ ’ 

Silently the crew dispersed ; for a moment the engine room was still, and 
the harsh white lights beat down on tensely working men. Aiken slowly tapped 
his cautious message to the refugee ship while Corwin consulted the map. 

“Captain!” Merrifield started, “the periscope’s down and the sub’s 
coming. ’ ’ 

Corwin sprang forward and grasped the black-handled microphone from 
the desk. “Engine room calling; man the guns, enemy approaching.” 

Instantly there was a whistling screech as the ship opened its guns. A 
second later the welcome sound of protective ammunition was scattered by a 
sudden crash and violent explosion. Direct hit! Girders of steel splintered as 
toothpicks, aluminum hoods ripped wildly into pieces, and the black night was 
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torn with lightning and man-made thunder. Smoke, flames, dashing waves, 
mangled railings, blackened glass, screaming sirens and bombs, all merged into 
one ghastly moment of Hell. The straight firm lines of Corwin’s ship were 
crazily distorted, causing the recently steady vessel to lurch wretchedly as smoke 
poured in thick fog from her frame. 

Inside the blacked out cabin, Corwin called hoarsely to his officers. “Merri- 
field — Decker — Van, you hear me? Aiken, we must get that wire to the Glory . 
Try again, do you hear . . . falling abruptly against a lone light switch that still 
sent out a wavering glow — Corwin saw his man. One end of the cabin was already 
filling with oily water, and lying in a pool of it, Merrifield was dead. What had 
been Decker’s swarthy body was mashed against the ship’s controls, while Aiken 
lay weakly convulsed upon the floor, his left shoulder streaming with blood. Cor- 
win bit his lip and turning from the grim sight, he grasped the wireless set. 

“U. S. S. Glory — Calling U. S. S. Glory. Battle Cruiser Morgenthau 
under fire. Dangerous waters. Proceed emergency route. Captain Barion Cor- 
win, U. S. N., signing off. 

Corwin looked about him. The message was through and it was now up 
to the Glory’s Captain. He stood knee deep in water as the surf battered the 
twisted cabin walls. Outside the scream of aerial bombs had stopped, and the 
horrible death cries of drowning men took their place. A loud wail pierced the 
din ; Corwin stared dazed — the U-boat was on the surface. They would take over 
his command. He squared his shoulders and staggered from the corner of the 
cabin. As he did so a terrific crash sent a steel brace hurtling at his head. He 
never knew what happened. 


-y. •&> 
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Three days later as crystal white snow blanketed the glittering city of 
New York a heavy five o’clock rush poured from the subways into the streets. 
Changing cars at the 6th Avenue station, someone dropped a newspaper on the 
sidewalk. If anyone had bothered to pick it up, he might have seen this item 
on page three : 

U. S. Refugee ship Glory made port at San Francisco at 3 a.m. today. 
The crew and passengers encountered no danger due to the indirect course fol- 
lowed by the Glory’s Captain, David Morley. It was announced, however, by 
official Washington that in order to bring the Glory to port, the U. S. battle cruiser 
Morgenthau was lost when attacked in mined waters by the enemy, who was 
scouting for the loaded refugee ship. It is believed that 37 sailors under Captain 
Barion Corwin, U. S. N., lost their lives. 


Betty Scalise, ’42 



A restless group clamped around scliool in ski boots that Friday morning, 
unable to concentrate upon anything but the prospect of the week-end at Bonnie 
Oaks. Though there was no snow here, and little chance of any up in Vermont, 
we lugged our skis and equipment all the way up, hoping against hope there 
might be somewhere just enough to slide on. 

On arriving at Fairlee, with Mrs. Tremble and Miss Breeden to keep a 
benevolent eye over us, our disappointment at finding no snow was counteracted 
by news that the ice had never been better. After supper we rushed out to skate 
and ride in the hay-filled sleigh. Over the dark ice it glided, slithering now and 
then to the right and left with a roar, while we sang and shouted, the wind in 
our faces. 

The next day the great thrill was the tobogganing over the lake. It was 
warmer, so that when one helpless passenger was thrown off amid yells and laugh- 
ter, she came sliding back, all wet, to have another try. Mrs. Tremble herself 
came along* in the station wagon to take a few shots at us with her movie camera. 
Of course, it is needless to say that after such exercise we did full justice to the 
food and all but deafened Mrs. Tremble and Miss Breeden with songs and cheers. 
Downstairs before a blazing log fire some of us played cards and chattered, 
munching those delicious red apjdes, and all too soon we had to make hasty 
beauty treatments in honor of the young men from Dartmouth. An eventful 
dance to the music of a nickelodeon in the rustic barn followed dinner — all end- 
ing much too early for us all. 


SCHOOL NOTES 
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Sunday morning some energetic girls skated over the three miles to the 
village and back, others went out for more wild tobogganing over the perfect 
ice — but then our bags had to be packed and the homeward journey begun. 

A group of sleepily contented girls made their appearance at Rogers Hall 
that evening to crawl quickly into bed and float gently back to Bonnie Oaks in 
their dreams. S L. 

3 

GOVERNOR DUMMER DANCE 

Valentine's Day found Rogers Hall’s gay young things tripping the light 
fantastic with the Glee Club of Governor Dummer Academy. As is the custom 
the dance was preceded by an exceptionally good concert by the boys and a gay 
dinner in the festive dining room. Since the date dictated the decorating motif 
for the occasion, the ballroom, i. e. the gym, was vivid with red hearts and chubby 
cupids. As the last strains of “Goodnight Sweetheart” died away in the 
distance, promptly at 10.30 p. m., everyone agreed that it was the best dance 
ever and that Governor Dummer students were the very nicest boys that visited 
Rogers Hall. Perhaps this had a too familiar tone, yet it was evident that every- 
one was greatly pleased by the entire evening and that “a good time was had 
by all. ” 

But the very nicest gesture of all was in the form of a huge box of jonquils 
which was delivered to the school the following day. Enclosed was a note to Mrs. 
McGay instructing her to present each girl and each member of the faculty with 
a flower and to keep the very prettiest one for herself. The entire school was 
brilliant with yellow coloring as each donned her flower on Monday morning 
and wore it throughout the day, and many a memory book has been embellished 
by a dry daffodil as a fond remembrance of her particular date from Governor 
Dummer in ’42. J L. 

3 

CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 

Wednesday, the fourth of March, and likewise the day of the Cae-Kava 
basketball game, found the entire school and faculty gathered in the gym midst 
great excitement and suspense. Club cheers and songs led by gaily clad cheer- 
leaders issued forth with lusty gusto. With Cae hanging perilously over the 
balcony and Kava more firmly ensconced on the stage, the game got under way. 
The first quarter found Cae in the lead, but by the end of the half, Kava was 
trailing by the slim margin of one point, which they soon made up and passed. 
The game did not have a dull moment, and when Kava team finally piled up the 
winning score of 13 over Cae’s 10, even the spectators were left breathless. 
Although both teams were slightly handicapped by the absence of one or two 
star players, they were evenly matched and close to the very end. Not only was 
the game exciting (and nerve-wracking), but, as both Mrs. McGay and Miss 
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Breeden stated, it was a tine example of snp-erb teamwork as well as brilliant 
individual playing. 

Following the game, Mrs. McGay and Mrs. Tremble served ices to the 
teams and subs in the drawing room. That evening the traditional after-basket- 
ball banquet took place, at which Bushman and Kiki made excellent speeches, 
and the basketball trophy was once more presented to Kava Club. 

Cae 

Yntema (captain) 

Scribner (manager) 

Jackson 
Woodall 
Guimaraes 
Smith 

Subs 
Ellis 

Dursthoff 
Henline 

J. E. D. 

THE SOCK AND BUSKIN 

On the evening of March 10th the dramatic club — recently named the Sock 
and Buskin — presented three highly successful one-act comedies. 

The first, Overtones, concerned the dual personalities of two women, one, 
Harriet, wealthy and vain — played by Miggy Neale — the other, Margaret, 
haughty and seemingly indifferent— enacted by Betty Scalise. Both meet for the 
first time in many years, with Harriet still in love with Margaret’s artist husband. 
The conversational skirmish which ensues between them, as well as between their 
“real selves,” Ginny Hamel and Mary Mast respectively, made for most amusing 
entertainment. 

Cast 


Harriet Miggy Neale 

Hetty Virginia Hamel 

Margaret Betty Scalise 

Maggie Mary Mast 


“Elizabeth Refuses,” adapted from Jane Austen’s well-known Pride and 
Prejudice, found Glenn Ellis as Elizabeth Bennett, refusing respectable and pom- 
pous Mr. Collins’ (Lizzie Dowse) timid offer of marriage, while fidgety and fussy 
Mrs. Bennett (Iranette Leighton) in her attempts to make her daughter accept, 
literally “brought down the house.” 


Kava 

McCorkle (captain) 

Mast (manager) 

Bushman 

Lyman 

Thomas 

Peterson 

Subs 

Brooks 

Darling 

Neal 



CAE BASKETBALL TEAM 



KAVA BASKETBALL TEAM 
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Cast 

Elizabeth Bennett Glenn Ellis 

Jane Bennett Betsy Wilson 

Mrs. Bennett Iranette Leighton 

Mr. Collins Elizabeth Dowse 

Lady Catherine De Bourgh Marjorie Crumpacker 

Suppressed Desires, the Sock and Buskin’s final presentation of the even- 
ing, saw Ginny Woodall playing the part of Henrietta Brewster, a wife whose 
interest in psychoanalysis leads her to such extremes as waking her husband 
Stephen in the middle of the night to find out his dreams. Said husband (Betty 
Scalise) has had just about enough, and when Henrietta persuades her flighty 
younger sister Mabel (Carol Brooks) that her dreams show her to be unhappy, 
he decides to be psychoanalized himself. The tables are turned and Henrietta’s 
faith in psychoanalysis shaken, however, when Mabel is told she is in love with 
Stephen — something she never knew before — and Stephen is found to be unhappy 
with his wife. Needless to say, all ends happily when Henrietta agrees to give 
up her psychoanalysis and concentrate on other interests. 


Henrietta Brewster 
Stephen Brewster . 
Mabel 


Cast 


Ginny Woodall 
. .Betty Scalise 
. . Carol Brooks 


To the strains of “Here Comes the Bride,” Miss Almy, our dramatic 

coach, was persuaded to appear before the audience to accept the dramatic 
club’s gift and the best wishes of all — good luck and lots of happiness, Miss Almy. 
And are we glad that this won ’t mean losing you — for the present, at any rate ! 

P. R. 




ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 
January 

7 — How strange it seems to be back to “breakfast at seven- thirty ” after the 
odd hours of vacation. Anyway we all settle down to work armed with a fresh 
set of New Year’s Resolutions ( ?). 

11 — Sure, an’ it’s the Irish in me wants to dance a jig to the tunes the Haydn 
Harp Duo play on their quaint Irish harps. We love their weird tone, that seems 
so perfect for songs like “Turn Ye to Me.” 



OVERTONES (top) 

ELIZABETH REFUSES ( middle ) 


SUPPRESSED DESIRES ( bottom ) 
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31 — Never knew we could be so industrious, but the library on Saturday 
nights now teems with activity — knitting and sewing for the Red Cross. Mrs. 
Tremble supplies a reward later in the form of hot pop corn and shiny apples. 
Mmm ! 


February 

1 — Miss Dorothy Coates of Katharine Gibbs tells us how to prepare for a 
job and how to act once we have one. Somehow we can’t see ourselves as digni- 
fied secretaries, but — . 

5 — Excitement in the deep, dark midst of exam week — one of our number 
falls on the ice, and calamity — comes up with two broken teeth. But what a good 
sport ! 

9 — “War Time” will cause a revolution. 

In this notable institution, 

If someone doesn’t invent a way 
To turn the nighttime into day. 

For mornings I think, when 1 raise my head: 

“It looked just this way when I went to bed.” 

18 — Many sighs and shrieks at the arrival of a telegram saying that Andover 
has succumbed to scarlet fever and hence — no prom. Oh, dear ! 

21 — The Ice Capades thrill us, and we find ourselves comparing these grace- 
ful jumps and twirls to our own wobblings and peculiar tail spins. Such dis- 
illusionment ! 

22 — Miss Ely shows us the beauties of France by lovely movies. Since we 
have only a slim chance of ever seeing the real France, we are glad to have this 
opportunity. 


March 

1 — Martin Bovey returns by popular request to show more movies, better 
even than before. This time it is “Timber Line”, showing us the beauties of the 
Rockies. 

11 — Vacation ! 




Anybody's Business 

s 

EYES 

The book of rules says thus and so ; 

That an enemy may smile at you, 

And a friend be just too sliy, 

But you can always tell what they’re going to do — 
By the kind of look in their eye. 

These men with shifty, cold blue eyes 
You know you never can trust. 

And the fella with black and piercing ones, 

Holds a dagger ready to thrust. 

The man with docile sea-blue eyes — 

You can look for a run-around! 

And brown ones are the very worst, 

When they’re stepping on home ground. 


But I gave one look at Kenny, 
And kissed that book goodbye — 
For when a guy wears polaroids, 
Who on earth can tell — not I ! 


Bette Rodger, ’44 
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“FLIP A COIN” 

To me, a state of decision is one of unparalleled mental comfort and joy. 
The tingling sensation of having made up my mind gives me great satisfaction, 
but it is a task most difficult for me to perform. 

A commonplace but very illustrative example of this occurs almost every 
Friday afternoon between one-forty and two-thirty in my corner seat in study 
hall. Theoretically, Friday is the sixth day of the week, but for me it is the 
timely end of all mental strain for the n-ext two days, a situation which produces 
the burning question of how to spend those fleeting hours the most pleasurably. 
The last period is usually spent in deep contemplation as to how I can hurl myself 
in the path of that evanescent vision — Something New and Different. 

My first thought is invariably of the movies, not because they are new and 
different, but because they require the least imagination. Frantically I scan my 
mind for even a vague memory of last week’s previews. I meet with no success. 
After making furtive inquiries of my nearest neighbors, I meditate a little longer, 
taking into consideration what might be going on at home. Although my ex- 
pectations of that possibility are usually negative, I balance with them the ad- 
visability of parting with the paltry remainder of my weekly stipend. All this 
time I am very restless and equally unhappy. To the annoyance of those around 
me, I sigh, fidget, drop books, and drum my fingers on the desk. Usually, at 
this point, my reveries are interrupted by that time-worn but ever- welcome sug- 
gestion, “Let’s go to the movies this afternoon.” My acquiescent smile is also 
one of relief. My mind is made up ; I shall go to the movies this afternoon. From 
then until dismissal, I am the embodiment of every teacher’s desire: I study 
hard, do not waste time gazing into space, and I work with silent concentration. 

It is no overwhelming disappointment if my plans go astray. In fact, 
at the very last moment I might change my plans and go home. It isn’t the 
inevitable result of such a decision that is important; it is merely some goal 
toward which I can direct my energy, and even more important, a harbor for my 
priceless peace of mind. Joan Dursthoff, ’42 

£ 

MORE VIRGIL 

1. “So the Fates decree” — Cae-Kava Basketball Game 

2. “Having suffered misfortune, I know how to help the unfortunate” 

First -aider 

3. “She will not be idle at such a critical time” — Midyear exams 

4. “The setting stars suggest Reveille” — Eastern War Time 

5. “Horrible to tell” — Bull session 

6. “I will show 7 you your fates” — Midyear grades 


J. L. T. 


SWEET NOTHINGS INTO A CRIMSON EAR 


How many letters do you write 
Before you write mine? 

And to how many do you sign 
‘ ‘ All my love ? ’ ’ 

Be careful now ; I know the glove 

That graces the hand of many an unfaithful lad tonight 
Fits your ; but chivalry deplores 
The ancient custom of sincerity, 

So write you merrily on — 

But please -end mine 

With “truly,” instead of “love,” 

My valentine. Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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BLITHE SPIRIT 


Blithe spirit, gay heart of mine, rejoice; 

For prom next week you’re Harry’s choice. 

Blithe spirit, be ye glad, for he 
From all the girls he knows chose thee ! 

Sing loud your new triumphal song ! 

Let all the world know of your joy ; 

Make all the girls be envious of your prize, 

Your six-feet-two, dark, handsome boy. — 

A letter with the postmark of his school ! 

Oh, treasured letter with initials green ! 

Blithe Spir — What’s this I see? 

Blithe spirit nothing! He’s in quarantine! ! 

Barbara Bennett, '44 
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FACULTY FAVORITES 

( Giiess who monopolizes the following) 
I’d probably swoon — 

The rule book says — 

Young ladies ! 

Girls, come to study hall and do bring your checkbooks. 
Slow down, speed demon. 

Now you tell me. 

I told him not to call before seven o’clock. 

Prenez un feuille de papier. 
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A CONNECTED NARRATIVE OF THAT WHICH OCCURRED MARCH 
TENTH AS FOUND IN THE NOTEBOOKS OF AN INARTICULATE FLY 

ON THE WALL. 

Every diabolical student liad the proclivity to have a resplendent carousal. 
Magnanimously, Marcia, being- the disseminator and the philanthropist, propa- 
gated the news of the revel. A plebiscite was taken to determine where it would 
be held, and Woody's honorable abode was delegated. The greatly inculcated 
orgy was to be the most momentous occasion in a milennium. 

When the propitious moment confronted them, with dexterity and avidity 
they traversed the quiescent halls without converging, and reconnoitered the 
corridors to see whether there was any truculent faculty to contend with. As they 
reached their little microcosm unassailable by any captious pedagogues, they 
immediately assimilated their victuals. No one was fastidious. They were in- 
cessantly omniverous all evening. In between times they masticated gum, and 
some were ruminating on salutary succulent apples. 

The subject of conversation was what each would do to compensate for 
her lucubration of the past eight weeks. Before they had consummated all their 
nutritive material, the irascibility of someone caused an affray. Pillows and 
all evanescent articles were being impetuously flung around the discomposed room. 
The picture on the wall oscillated and finally fell from the besieged place with 
a resounding crash. A vociferous shout emanated from the mouth of Marcia. 

Instantaneously a somnolent teacher entered. Discursively she ful- 
minated with a declamation on rectitude and demeanor. Her eyes effulgent with 
a pernicious glance, she percepted the disconcerted room. She scrutinized the 
physiognomies of all, and what she ascertained to be the vestige of a razed cake. 

The insatiable teacher then gasped at the three sets of feet protruding 
from beneath the bed and enjoined them to come out. Trepidating, they all 
squirmed out, trying to elude the infamous eyes of the sedate and querulous one. 
Acting ludicrously facetious, out of the closet came the almost lachrymose Mary 
Lou, ambiguous as to their irrevocable fate. All filed out in queue as if in a 
macabre, feeling as though they had avariciously surfeited, but ardent to do it 
a S a i n - Gloria Hamel and Joan Jackson, '43 

Editor's Query : Could this Campaigning for Vocabtdary be a mistake after all ? 

Teachers look at me and frown, 

Wondering why my marks go down ; 

Little do they seem to care 
That Spring fever's in the air. 
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ROGERS HALL HIT PARADE CHATTER 

1. Let’s go boys! 

2. Which way’d he go, George? 

3. Not v what have I done ? 

4. Steady, Eddy. 

5. A right aways I’se gonna do it. (Private property of B. B.) 

6. Hi, beauty ! 

7. It’s tho thmooth. 

8. CENSORED. 

9. Sawissssh ! 

10. Say it a little louder and we’ll all jive to it. 

g 

To a good sport: Three cheers for the faculty member who submits so 
graciously to weekly First-Aid Demonstrations before the entire school ! 

g 

TABLE CONVERSATION 

“Well, Joanie, did you get your letter? 

Have you heard, do you know if Anne is better? 

No thanks, I’m on a diet — 

Gee, but the room is awfully quiet ! 

I hope we play basketball today. 

Huh ! Sorry, Miss Breeden, what did you say ? 

Did you sign up someone for Saturday nite? 

Golly, I hope my date is all right — 

They usually are such awful mopes ! 

You know, the teachers must think we’re a bunch of dopes, 

Those mid-year exams were rather bad — 

Just wait till I send my marks to Dad ! 

Not much dessert for me today, 

I’d like to get 125 by May. 

There’s Sally, guess I got my letter — 

And a package too ; my new green sweater. 

Gosh, do you think you girls could hurry — 

I know that letter must be from Murray. 

— But maybe — no, I guess I’m right. 

Gosh but this skirt is getting tight ! 

Oh, may I go — gee thanks — goodbye.” 

And the rest of the table heaved a sigh. 


Bette Rodger, ’44 
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ON ANSWERING LETTERS 
{In answer to Morley) 

In spite of Mr. Morley ’s assertion that people who answer letters promptly 
are in the same class as those who go to the movies at nine o ’clock in the morning, 
there is, in my opinion, nothing more depressing than the thought of answering 
a letter which has lain forgotten and unnoticed for a month or so ’midst the 
debris of a desk drawer. To me, half the fun of finding a bulky missive on the 
front hall table is the thought of answering it, and in that respect I am sure Mr. 
Morley and I disagree, but I am one of those aberrant individuals who would 
rather give parties than go to them, and write letters as well — well, almost as 
well — as receive them. 

In theory, though, we concur, for to write a letter when one has nothing 
to say, seems to me a waste of time, but then again — and I’m sure Mr. Morley 
has found this to be true also — the average person usually has more to say than 
time to say it in ; hence letter writing should be an ideal way to solve the prob- 
lem, for with pen and ink in hand one can chatter on endlessly, without inter- 
ruption or argument — to most of us a pleasant way to spend a half-hour or so. 

Answering is one thing — answering promptly quite another, I admit, 
but if practiced often enough it becomes like brushing your teeth, a habit, and 
a not too disagreeable one at that. ... To quote the current stationery ads, “To 
get a letter, write a letter” — So why not answer them, Mr. Morley? 

Priscilla Robertson, ’42 

£ 

Fashion note: An exquisite pair of sheer white cotton-lisle stockings is 
being sported around these days. ■ Oh, that supreme sacrifice for national defense ! 

8 

A PING-PONG GAME 

Ping ! Have you seen my new dress ? 

No? Pong! It’s blue and it’s — ping! — cute. 

Did I — pong ! Oooo — I almost missed that — 

Ping ! I also got a new suit. 

We bought it at Jay’s — ping! — in Boston. 

You know they have darling clothes there. — 

Too bad! — Well, let’s try again. — Pong! — 

Ping ! Pong ! — What ? You don’t dare ! 

If you — ping ! — call him up I ’ll give you a dime. 

But — Ping ! — I — Pong ! — know — ping-pong-ping 
Pong! — Oooo — We’re getting good! 

0. K. You win this game, but still 
I know if I tried to beat you I could ! 

Barbara Bennett, ’44 



Engagements 

Emily Ann Cowles to Arthur P. Wandtke of Evanston, 111. 

Marriages 

Doris Johnson to Mr. John Clayton Threlfall on December 29th in Pelham 
Manor, New York. Her address will be 284 South Columbus Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Angie Jacobs to Mr. John Calhoun Wilkinson, Jr. on December 27th in 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

Roma Nickerson to Mr. Clive Edward Hoekmeyer, Jr. on February 7th 
in Newburgh, New York. 

Births 

A daughter to Evelyn Porter Tucker on January 8, 1942. 

A son, Robert Hill, to Betty Seekins Leighton on January 27th. 

Items of Interest 

Winfield Payne Jones II, son of Eloise Dickey Jones was eight months 
old in December. 

Carol Nottage Sargent has moved to Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Tat Wood has a part in the Erskine play “ Stage Door.” 

Jean Nutt has been elected president of the junior class at Lasell Junior 
College. 

Helen Larmon has recently been on the “We The People” program. 

June Cozad Turton’s daughter, Julia Henry, was recently christened by 
her grandfather, the Rev. Cozad of All Souls Church. 

3 

Alumnae news — from any source — is always welcomed. 
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Deal MISS CAE 

and 

SISTER KAVA: 


When you think of things to wear, girls, 
Clothes of youthful blisses, 

Make a bee-line down to see our 
Shop for JUNIOR MISSES. 

Outdoors, indoors, casuals, formals, 

Smart things, right things, ALL. 

The Bon Marche’s a “class” advisor — 
Thanks to Rogers Hall. 


★ ★ 
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The Junior-Miss Shop — Second Floor 
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POLLARDS 

Home of 

DORIS DODSON O riginals 

•tip 

.4 



•EASY TO FOLLOW; Be- 
loved by the ‘coke crowd” . . . 
this tricolor torso dress of Doris 
rayon crepe with its cardigan neck- 
line and shirred skirt, slashed with 
bands of color. Peasant beige and 
black with bonfire red; blue and 
brown with gold; or pinehurst 
and spruce green with bonfire red. 
Sizes 9- 15 $6.50 

'BOOGIE WOOGIE* Dedi- 
cated to “rug cutting” . . . this 
figure-moulding torso dress of 
Doris rayon crepe, with its free- 
for -action wide gored skirt. Smart 
with its cimple cardigan neckline, 
frivolousand sissy touch of tinted- 
to-match Venetian lace and soft 
blouse tying in back. Bonanza 
Gold, blue. Pottery pink. Sizes 
11-17 $7.98 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Dial 6328 


Sun Building 
Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

£ 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 

IMPORTED and DOMESTIC PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
WALLPAPERS AND ENAMELS 

95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 
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for over half a century 
Lowell’s leading 
Furniture House 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - ■ SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DIAMOND TAXI 


tel 6861 


MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
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Cherry & Webb’s 

LOWELL 


FASHION 

HEADQUARTERS 


For Northern New England 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


For Novelties 

in Footwear 


SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 
24 Prescott Street 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWO YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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DILLON 

STATIONERS 


GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

for 

“Bonded (f leaning ' ’ 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Tel. 8404 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 


108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

8 

W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A. McEvoy 

PRINCE-COTTER 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED .-. GLASSES REPAIRED 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

“For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

More Fish ” 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

W. J. HOARE 

Telephone 5245 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Compliments of 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“0« the Sunny Side of Merrimack St" 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 
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Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel . 3-0831 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

New Ski Cabin 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

MACARTNEY’S 

Pjfc The Thompson 

Hardware Co. 


254 Merrim ack 

Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health ” 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Josefs 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Dial 6331 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

at 

Cherry & Webb’s 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Compliments of 

The Fruit Basket 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

600 DUTTON STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 8494 

Fine Fruits and Vegetables 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

“ A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you * 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

New England Laundries, Inc. 

Compliments of 

HOME OF 

NICHOLS 

Scientific Laundering 

Tea & Coffee Store 

Dial 2-6231 

35 H JOHN STREET 
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BROCKELMAN’S 


LOWELL’S LEADING 
POOD STORE 


Compliments 

of 


G. B. 


Compliments 

of a 


Compliments of 


DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


FRIEND 


Compliments of 



Dr. Brendan Leahey 


BIRD 

MxwstT 

PRODUCTS 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass- 


Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 
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ffia&tan’a 'Jxwaxite y&vt-ffiaund Meadquatteta 
fiat Qifitt, of duaiitq and SHatinctian 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 


OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 


Phone 5476 


Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

Compliments of 

C. H. HOBSON & SON 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 
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Another Spring Term at Rogers Hall has come and gone, and the sudden 
realization that at last all is over has clutched at the heart of each senior. It is 
a new thought that our busy school days within the enclosure of the white picket 
fence are past. Nevertheless, we leave our school with the pleasant memory of 
having shared in the celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary, and thoughts of 
that festive occasion will ever remain with us, sharing their place with the 
senior dinners, forget-me-nots, and school parties. 

1942 has sent her class of Rogers Hall graduates into a troubled world, 
but as we “go forth from our Alma Mater” we shall ever strive in meeting the 
challenge of that world to uphold the principles of Rogers Hall. 
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SONG OF THE PIBROCH 

The skirl of pibroch drifts upon the wind, 

With soft white wings the sea mew circles high 
Above the sunbright heads of fishermen 
Marching, marching to the moors to die. 

Fast, frantic footsteps beat upon the streets; 
Hot glare, and color flashing in the eye. 

Hard, bright steel of polished claymores meets 
The bold red plaids of tartans marching by. 

With wind-tossed hair, black as wet seaweed, 
And glittering eyes, grayer than winter rain, 

A woman stands, head up, while at her feet 
The surf repeats the song wild pibrochs sang : 

“0 my ain hert’s darlin’, my ain, my ain!” 
Black Ronald Fraser ’s sword is bare, unsheathed, 
And tears are falling faster, cold as rain 
For a red plaid tartan trampled on the heath. 

The skirl of pibroch drifts upon the wind, 

And pounding surf is beating the refrain 
Far to the moors, blown by a warm west wind: 
“0 my ain hert’s darlin’, my ain, my ain!” 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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WATCH YOUR GAIT! 

There are many ways of finding out what people are like; whether they 
are strong or weak, both physically and mentally, whether they are young or 
old in spirit, and what little idiosyncrasies of character they have. You can 
watch a person’s behavior or listen to him talk, but the easiest way is just to 
notice how he walks ! 

The most obvious case is that of the baby; you’ve seen how one walks, 
if you can call it walking. The relation between his feeble steps and his 
undeveloped state of mind is self-apparent. In adolescence and the twenties, 
thirties, and forties, the walk is comparatively normal, but in later life, the 
wobblings and totterings along with a muscular tenseness start all over again 
as the mind begins to slow up. One of the tricks taught for dramatics is to 
stiffen up and stoop a little when playing the role of an elderly person ; doesn ’t 
that prove my point ? Of course, there are exceptions : people who, though 
getting along in years, remain so youthful in spirit that their walk is virtually 
unaffected. Yet can’t you generally tell approximately the age of someone 
walking even at a distance? Perhaps it is just that by the time you are forty- 
five or so, you have worn enough pairs of uncomfortable shoes to make you walk 
gingerly, but I don’t think so. 

There are many other examples of this relation between one’s walk and 
one’s character, such as the forceful man in the movies (or the man in your own 
block) whose emphatic stamping about mirrors his personality, the gay young 
girl who gives the impression of never touching the ground as she walks, and 
the boy who, feeling left out of things, drags one foot along after the other, 
heavily. Have you ever seen a prissy little old woman walk with a close, hobbling 
step that reflects her narrow-mindedness? And many people swing their arms 
so vigorously and walk with so hearty a stride that their over-exuberance speaks 
out for itself. Also, think of the lazy man whose feet never leave the ground at all 
and move forward painfully, slowly. There are others like these everywhere 
around you, many of whom never realize they are giving themselves away with 
every step they take. 

There is another side to this question — a constructive one; for surely, if 
one can discern traits of character through watching a walk, it might be possible 
to instill those same traits through making yourself walk in a certain way. 

Before you cry out, 4 ‘Oh, no!”, let me tell you that I know of a case 
where this has worked ! A very good friend of mine told me this herself, and I 
have seen the results and am convinced. She was a nice, fairly attractive girl, 
but afraid to stand on her own feet. She was in awe of, while greatly admiring, 
her roommate, whom she unconsciously imitated. This extended to imitating 
the girl’s walk, though here she was unaware of the imitation from the very 
start. The roommate had a strong, free walk, and soon my friend did too. The 
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amazing part was that she no longer was afraid of her mod-el; she felt herself 
to be her equal. I was not the one to attribute this change to her new gait ; she 
said so herself. 

If this were possible, then why not the same thing on a larger scale ? I can 
picture “walking classes’ 7 to teach the people of the country to face life with 
a firm, free step. How many people might live happier, more useful lives because 
of this ! 

After all these general observations, I cannot help thinking of myself. 
Having seen something that my friends claim to be me tottering around in home 
movies, I have often exclaimed, “Why, I walk as if I had one foot in the grave ! 77 
Why not look at myself critically and say, “All right now, head up, shoulders 
back — you might as well get used to walking if the tire shortage is going to last ! 7 7 

Oh well, maybe 1 7 d just better become a hermit, because after reading this, 
someone might watch my walk for signs of character, and that would be just 
too bad ! 

Glenn Ellis, 7 43 
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I REMEMBER 

Out of the infinite thing called time 
I am haunted by a memory 
Of a supple-limbed Italian child, 

Whose eyes had looked upon the pain of life 
And mirrored its black despair too soon. 

I recall a silent mountain forest 
Where I first smelled antiquity 
And became a part of immeasurable time. 

I shall hear forever the mute symphonies 
Of swollen prairies blended with harsh, bright skies 
And a long-deserted hut. 

I remember the loneliness of towns 

Too unimportant to be visited by eager trains. 

As a child I dug a sand pit 

That each night gave itself back to the tide 

And filled me with a sense of futility. 

These things of my life, I remember. 


Lucy McCorkle, 7 42 
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THERE IS NO ANSWER 

I dreamed of the circus at Picadillv Square, 

Of Stratford-on-Avon and the Animal Fair; 

Now perhaps I shall never go there. 

I fancied Paris in the beautiful spring. 

The cafes on the street, a violin string ; 

Where are the voices, I longed to hear sing ? 

I dreamed of New York and the city’s bright glare, 

Of perfume and laughter and long gleaming hair; 

I wonder, can I go there ? 

Margery Crumpacker, ’42 
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A SHORT SHORT STORY 

It lay there on the table — black, metallic, shiny — the very warmth of the 
room could not detract from its formidable coldness. The eerie glow of the pale 
moon in the distant skies sent a gleam of blue light quivering the length of its 
steely black handle. I was alone. I stared at it thoughtfully, unable to wrest 
my eyes from it. Slowly an idea, ghastly in its proportions, began to loom 
forebodingly in my mind. My heart turned over with a sickening thud, my 
hands grew clammy and cold, perspiration beaded my forehead. When I .jumped 
up from my chair, I found myself trembling with unaccountable terror. My 
knees seemed to buckle beneath me ; I sat down. With forced calmness, I tried 
to turn my mind to other things, but as inevitably as my eyes returned to that 
black object, my mind reverted to its former train of thought. The tenseness, 
both mental and physical, was rapidly mounting to fright. Suddenly, as if 
hypnotized, I stood up. and like a somnambulist, I groped my way toward it. 
Almost timidly I touched it. It was cold and menacing. Unconsciously my 
fingers tightened around its handle. My heart was pounding with desperation 
until I thought it would burst ; my stomach felt hollow, my cheeks were burning, 
my head was swimming. I glanced surreptitiously at the luminous face of the 
clock — it was growing late. Soon people would be returning. I had to get it 
over with — I couldn’t stand it another moment. I shut my eyes for a split 
second, but I could still see it there in my hand — ugly, threatening. I gripped 
it until my knuckles whitened and my nails dug into my flesh. I lifted it slowly 
to my head. 

With trembling finger, I dialed his number and invited him to prom. 

Joan Dursthoff, ’42 
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THE SANDMAN AND THE DREAM VENDOR 

When songbirds softly sang a sweet sonata, 
Hidden in the leafy underbrush, 

I saw two creatures stepping oh ! so lightly 
Through the fast descending evening hush. 

The first one was a sleepy looking woodchuck. 

I stopped him, and imagine my surprise 
To learn each night he went to put the sand grains 
Into all the woodland children’s eyes. 

The second was a darling baby squirrel; 

He paused by me and chatted for a while. 

He said, £ ‘ Sweet dreams I ’m selling every evening, 
And all I ask for pay is just a smile.” 


Glenn Ellis, ’43 
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TRAIN WHISTLE 

There can be no sound quite like it. On a still summer night it symbolizes 
all the woes of mankind as it vibrates on the undisturbed air — the mournful, 
hoarse-voiced howl of a train whistle. Turning sleeplessly from side to side in 
the heavy stillness, I hear the voice of the man-made monster. It seems to break 
the insufferable coma of blackness and say, “Even at night there must be 
reality!” Dreams of the sleepless, the exquisite torture of memory and regret, 
strange illusions which come only at night, are shattered by the sound. 

It cannot be ignored, for it screeches that somewhere, rushing through 
the night, a thing of steel and fury bears the burden of mankind. Somewhere, 
out in the rushing darkness, men are lingering over late drinks in a smoker ; 
cigars, damp and ragged at the end, are dying in metal ash trays; girls are 
brushing their teeth, chattering in negligees in a powder room. 

It breaks the spell of summer madness : the moon on the poplar leaves, the 
hot dark in the room, and the gently breathing curtains. Reality out of the 
night — the sound of a train whistle. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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CLASS SONG 

Tune: Canny Me Bach to Old Virginny 

Class days behind ns, 

Our leave we are taking 

Of all our friends 

And the school we hold o’er all. 

As we go forth to meet life’s undertaking, 
We’ll always cherish the name of Rogers Hall; 
Memories will linger 
Of classes and parties, 

Spirited fun shared by Kava and Cae. 

Though sad to leave you 

We’ll fondly remember 

Our Alma Mater long after this good-by. 


Betty Scalise 



BETTY SCALISE 
President 

222 Liberty Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; President of Senior Class, ’42 ; Editor 
of Splinters, ’42 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’41 ; 
Splinters Short Story Prize, ’41 ; Music Appreciation 
Award Prize, ’41; Glee Club, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42; 
Christmas Vespers, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operettas, ’40, ’42 ; Dramatic Club Plays, ’41, ’42 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Usher Senior Play, ’39, 
’40; Water Pageant, ’39, ’40; Senior Reception, ’40; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’41 ; Piano Recitals, ’42 ; 
Commencement Plays, ’41, ’42 ; Dramatic Prize, ’42. 



BARBARA BUSHMAN 
North Street 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

Kava Club ; President of Kava Club, ’42 ; Sub 
Hockey, ’39 ; Hockey, ’40, ’42 ; Basketball, ’41, ’42 ; 
Riding, ’40, ’41 ; Swimming, ’40, ’41 ; Badminton, 
’40, ’41 ; Ping Pong, ’40, ’41 ; Baseball, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; 
School Baseball Team at Founder’s Day, ’42 ; Track, 
’41, ’42 ; Christmas Vespers, ’42 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’39, ’40; Usher Senior Play, ’39, ’40; Usher Com- 
mencement, ’39, ’40 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’40 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, ’41 ; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee, ’42 ; Chairman Senior Luncheon Committee, 
’41 ; Water Pageant. ’40 ; Senior Reception, ’40 ; 
Senior Will, ’42 ; R. H., ’41, ’42 ; Tennis, ’42. 


MARGERY CRUMPACKER 
Vice-President 
41 Gleudale Park 
Hammond, Indiana 

Kava Club; Vice-President of Senior Class; 
Splinters Business Board, ’42 ; Dramatic Club Plays, 
’42 ; Christmas Play, ’42 ; Commencement Play, ’42 ; 
Founder's Day Track Meet, ’42 ; Swimming, ’42 ; 
Chairman of Senior Prom, ’42 ; Class Will, ’42. 



JOAN DURSTHOFF 
57 Bartlett Street 
Chelmsford, Massachu setts 

Cae Club ; Splinters Literary Board, ’41, ’42 ; 
Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’41 ; Senior 
Prom Committee, ’42 ; Glee Club, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’40, ’42 ; Christmas 
Pageants, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Sub Hockey, ’42 ; Sub 
Basketball, ’42; Track, ’41; Water Pageant, ’39; 
Commencement Usher, ’40 ; Senior Luncheon Com- 
mittee, ’41 ; Chairman of Senior Reception Com- 
mittee, ’41; Usher at Commencement Play, ’40; 
Music Appreciation Prize, ’40 ; Class Prophecy, ’42 ; 
Scholarship Honor List, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Splinters 
Short Story Prize, ’42. 



MARGERY GUIMARAES 
14 Hillcrest Circle 
Waban, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Sub Hockey, ’42 ; Basketball, ’42 ; Base- 
ball, ’42 ; Track Meet, ’42 ; Exhibition tennis match, 
’42; Prom Committee, ’42; Usher at Operetta, ’42; 
Founder’s Day Baseball Game, ’42 ; R. H., ’42. 


SONYA LYMAN 
261 East Main Street 
Elkton, Maryland 

Kava Club ; Swimming, ’41, '42 ; Basketball, '42 ; 
Sub Baseball, ’42 ; Track Meet, ’42 ; Governor 
Dummer Dance Committee, ’41 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’42 ; Halloween Party, ’41 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’40 ; Senior Reception, ’41 ; Senior Marshal 
at Commencement, ’41 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’42 ; 
Secretary of Student Council, ’42 ; Honor Roll, ’41 ; 
R. H., ’42 ; Underhill Honor, ’42. 



MARY MAST 
105 Susquehanna Road 
Abington, Pennsylvania 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’42 ; Basketball Manager, ’42 ; 
Baseball, ’42 ; Swimming, ’42 ; Badminton, ’42 ; Tennis, 
’42 ; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’42 ; Glee 
Club, ’42 ; Operetta, ’42 ; Christmas Yespers, ’42 ; 
Dramatic Plays, ’42 ; Track Meet, ’42 ; R. H., ’42. 



LUCY McCORKLE 
1720 Brockway Road 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’42 ; Basketball, ’42 ; Captain 
Basketball, ’42 ; Baseball, '42 ; Alumnae-Undergraduate 
Baseball, ’42 ; Exhibition Tennis, ’42 ; Tennis, ’42 ; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’42 ; Usher at Operetta, ’42 ; 
Student Council, ’42 ; Track Meet, ’42 ; R. H., ’42. 



mary lou McDonald 
17430 Maumee 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Kava Club; Baseball, ’41, ’42; Track, ’41, ’42; 
Cheer Leader, ’42 ; Badminton, ’42 ; Usher at Com- 
mencement, ’41 ; Usher at Musical, ’41 ; Senior Play, 
’41 ; Council, ’42 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’42. 


CAROLINE PETERSON 
Knollwood Road 
Short Hills, New Jersey 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’40, ’41 ; Sub Basketball, ’40 ; 
Basketball, ’41 ; Baseball, ’41, ’42 ; Founder’s Day 
Track, ’41, ’42 ; Founder's Day Baseball, ’42 ; Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’41 ; Governor Dummer Dance 
Committee, ’42 ; Manager of Swimming, ’42 ; 
Christmas Play, ’41 ; Usher for Senior Play, ’41 ; 
R. H„ ’42. 



JANE ROBERTSON 
20 Douglas Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Splinters Business Board, ’42; Hockey 
Sub, '41 ; Hockey, ’42 ; Baseball, ’41, ’42 ; Baseball 
Manager, '42 ; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, 
’41 ; Glee Club, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operettas, ’40, ’42 ; Water Pageant, ’41 ; Senior Play 
Usher, '40, '41 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Founder’s 
Day Track Meet. '41, ’42; Usher for Commencement, 
’41 ; Senior Prom Committee, '42. 



PRISCILLA ROBERTSON 
375 Andover Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Business Board of Splinters, ’41; 
Literary Board of Splinters, ’42 ; Hockey, ’42; Captain 
of Hockey Team, ’42 ; Tennis, '41 ; Cheer Leader, ’39, 
’40, ’41; Glee Club, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42; Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operettas, ’39, ’40, ’42 ; Water Pageant, ’39, 
’40; Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42; Christmas 
Vespers, ’41 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; Com- 
mencement Play Usher, ’40 ; Commencement Usher, 
’40; Class Day Usher, ’39, ’40; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’41 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’41 ; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’42; Senior Dinner, ’42; 
Marshal for Mrs. McGay, ’41 ; Scholarship Honor List, 
’39, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Helen Hill Award, ’42. 
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ANN SCRIBNER 
R. F. I). 1 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Hockey, ’41 ; Basketball, ’41, ’42 ; Base- 
ball, ’39, *41, ’42; Water Pageant, ’40; Swimming, 
’39, ’41; Basketball Manager, ’42; Governor Dummer 
Dance Committee, *42; Commencement Play Usher, 
’39, ’41; Christmas Pageant, ’41; Splinters Business 
Board, ’41 ; Commencement Usher, ’41 ; R. H., ’42. 



JOAN THOMAS 
237 Biltmore Avenue 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Kava Club ; Secretary and Treasurer of Kava Club, 
’42 ; Senior Editor of Splinters, ’42 ; Student Council, 
’42 ; President of Student Council. ’42 ; Baseball, ’39, 
’40, ’41, ’42 ; Basketball, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Badminton, ’41 ; 
Hockev Manager, ’40, ’42; Hockey, ’41; Ping-Pong, 
’40 ; Riding, ’39, ’40 ; Tennis, ’40, ’42 ; Tennis, Winner 
of Kava Club, ’41, ’42 ; Glee Club, ’39, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’39, ’40. ’42; Water 
Pageant, ’39, ’40 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; 
Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42; Founder’s Day 
Exhibition Tennis Match, ’42; Cheer Leader, ’39; 
Chairman of Halloween Party, ’42; Old-New Girl 
Party Committee, ‘40, ’41 ; Exeter Dance Committee, 
’41 ; 'Chairman of the Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, ’40; Chairman of the 
Andover Dance Committee, ’42; Chairman of the 
Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’42 ; Song 
Recitals, ’40, ’41, ’42 ; Commencement Marshal for the 
School, ’41 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’40, ’41 ; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’41 ; Commencement Play 
Usher, ’40, ’41; Class Day Usher, ’39, ’40; Senior 
Prophecy, ’42 ; Scholarship Honor List, ’39 ; R. H., 
’40, ’41, ’42 ; Tennis Cup, ’42 ; Athletic Cup, ’42. 



\ 


> 


MARGARET SMITH 
51 Grace Church Street 
Rye, New York 

Cae Club ; President of Cae, *42 ; Sub Hockey, *41 ; 
Hockey, ’42 ; Basketball, *41, ’42 ; Swimming, ’41 ; 
Baseball, ’41, ’42; Track, ’41, ’42; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’42 ; Usher at Commencement, ’41 ; Usher 
at Musicale, ’41 ; Head Usher at Operetta, ’42 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’41 ; R. H., ’42. 



BETSY WENIGMANN 
45 Clark Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Secretary and Treasurer of Cae Club, 
’42 ; Business Manager of Splinters, ’42 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’41 ; Student Council, ‘41, ’42 ; 

Hockey, ’41, ’42 ; Sub Basketball, ’40 ; Basketball, ‘41 ; 
Manager of Basketball, ’41 ; Swimming, ’39, ’40, ’41 ; 
Tennis, ’40, ’42 ; Badminton, ‘40, ’41 ; Ping-Pong, 
Winner, ’41; Baseball, ’42; Glee Club, *39, ’40, *41, 
’42 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’39, ’40, ’42 ; 
Water Pageant, ’40 ; Christmas Pageant, ’39. ’40. ‘41 ; 
Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42 ; Commencement 
Marshal for Faculty, ’41 ; Commencement Usher. ’40 ; 
Commencement Play Usher, ’39, ’40 ; Musicale Usher. 
’40 ; Class Day Usher, ’41 ; Senior Reception Com- 
mittee, ’41 ; Andover Dance Committee, ‘41 ; Governor 
Dummer Dance Committee, ’42 ; Senior Will, ’42 ; 
Scholarship Honor List, ’39 ; R. H., ‘41. 



FRANCES WOOD 
337 Stevens Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; Parsons 
Award, ’42. 


YVONNE YNTEMA 
2022 Gratiot Avenue 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Cae Club ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; Basketball 
Captain, ’42 ; Baseball Captain, ’42 ; Badminton, ’42 ; 
Tennis, ’42 ; Track, ’42 ; Aluiniiae-Undergraduate 
Baseball, ’42 ; R. H., ’42. 


CLASS PROPHECY 

Dear Sally, June 1, 1947 

Remember in the old days how we used to hang over the white picket fence 
here at school and watch the class of ? 42 play hockey and baseball ? Little did 
we think then that we’d be seniors ourselves so soon — it seems so very long ago. 
We got to know them all pretty well, didn’t we, considering that we were just the 
“ Babes from Belvidere” to them. 

Last year while moseying around the ruins of a charming little village 
in Sussex, whom should I see but Poozle ! She was leaping vigorously from 
rock to rock, all the while tabulating losses on innumerable pads of paper. She 
heads a committee which is actually going to restore the pre-war wonders of 
rural England. 

Slugger has given up high notes for high chairs. Yes, she finally succumbed 
and has married some handsome specimen from a university in New Haven. 
But her singing career was not in vain. I hear she’s awfully good at lullabies — 
in fact her two curly-haired offsprings demand the French version of “Brahms’ 
Lullaby” every night. 

Elsa Maxwell has at last been forced to cede her capacious claim to fame 
to one quite a bit smaller — Pris Robertson. You remember that it has always 
been Pris’s delight to throw parties — good ones— and this pleasure has earned 
much profit. She entertains all the notables and has gained no meagre 
proficiency in her favorite sport, matchmaking. 

I went to one of Pris’s parties last night, and who should turn up but 
Kiki and Bushman! Bush is still galloping heartlessly along the “Bumpy” 
road to love, taking the “Barrs” and other hazards (please forgive the puns, 
I couldn’t resist) right in her stride, despite her usual “nervous condition” 
about such complications. In her spare time she raises horses and the flagging 
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spirits of some lucky soldier boy — yes. Bush is head of the U. S. 0. ! As for 
Kiki, she is perpetually dashing about mixing this and that, doing her level best 
to perfect her “ Take-Away-Red-Hair” solution, stopping spasmodically to read 
her latest “special” from a certain Mr. Foster. Vonnie Yntema ambled in when 
the party was in full swing. She’s still trying to rid herself of the throng of 
Dutch refugees that she took under her wing during World War II. But those 
little cherubs have become so devoted to Vonnie and her tulips that they are most 
obstinate about returning to ye olde country. 

Sally, certainly you have noticed the stunning model on the cover of this 
month’s Vogue. It’s Betsy Wenigmann indulging in her pet pastime, that of 
acquiring an all-over tan. Besides sprawling pictorially on magazine covers, 
she writes a syndicated article (to which I strictly adhere) on “How to Get 
Thin and Stay that Way” with a few helpful hints thrown in on how to speed 
the growth of hair. 

Last week I had luncheon with Betty Scalise and Crummie. Sally, if you 
haven’t seen Betty’s latest Broadway hit, don’t miss it. The critics and I are 
raving over it! She hasn’t changed a bit. except that something new has been 
added that was somewhat of a shock. Brace yourself, old dear, Betty has 
transferred her affections to the Navy! Yes, she married an admiral, no less, 
a hero of the last war. It seems that Crummie got into an awful mess 
immediately after graduation. She didn’t know exactly what to do with those 
eight God’s gifts to women. But then she hit upon the solution. She acquired 
a lot of summer stock theatres and has been employing them as her leading men 
ever since. I can’t seem to remember whom she married last ! 

I ran into Scrib the other day, who is still her blooming self. She was 
convoyed by dogs, children, and a husband — it seems that her domestic inclination 
has strongly asserted itself. She repeated her oft-turned phrase, < 4 Come on out 
for the week-end” and added that she had just built a guest house, so there’s 
always room for one more. 

Do you read “Dris’s Dirt Column” as faithfully as I do? It has the elite 
of the movie kingdom really jumping. Onc-e a great admirer of “Hedda and 
Her Hollywood”, Dris has now taken over Miss Hopper’s work completely. So 
the motto of the glamor gals is now, “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever”, for Dris is right on the ball out there and is on her toes to be on 
their heels. Incidentally, Dursthoff is only her pen name now. 

Mary Mast just returned Tuesday from her vacation in the wonderful 
West, and you’ll never gu-ess whom she met! Margaret Caroline Peterson, who 
is still as nimble as ever with a needle. Her latest occupation is to darn the 
cowhands’ chaps while amusing the hogs with her melodious voice. By the way, 
she won a cup in a contest last year — hog-calling! But poor Mast is more 
tired now than when she left the big city. She says that it’s harder to teach 
five cowboys the rhythm of the boogey beat than all her New York pupils put 
together. 
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I don’t know why I mention Mac, — how could anyone miss her today when 
nearly every time I turn on my pocket portable she is enlightening us all on 
everything from soup to nuts ! I hear that President Roosevelt is sending her 
his cocker spaniel — lucky girl, or should I say lucky dog ? ! Mac announced last 
night that Lucy’s unique record collection is gaining world-wide renown. It 
includes records from every single fraternity in the country, those of Dartmouth 
predominating, and they’re all dedicated to her. How’s that for popularity! 

If you’ve ever shopped at Saks Fifth, you must have noticed those cute 
labels on some of the smartest dresses in the store — a picture of a peke lapping 
an ice cream cone. You know that’s Frances Wood’s trade mark. It seems that 
she is one of the “powers that be” at Saks, and she designs all those darling 
clothes. 

Jane is in New York, too. She went three years ago with artistic 
yearnings, and now she decorates the interiors of the domiciles of New York’s 
Four Hundred. She gleaned her first bit of knowledge from the Rogers Hall 
art department and is now the trusty technical adviser to Better Homes and 
Gardens and House Beautiful. 

I read in the paper that Margery Guimaraes has Avon another cup in 
tennis — Kovac’s little son is her ball boy. I can't imagine where she finds the 
time to buzz up to the big green camp, but it seems to me that she is there most 
of the time. They started having Dartmouth Carnival last year, you know- — 
the first time since the Avar. 

Well, Sal old girl, this about finishes up the class of ’42. Write soon and 
be sure to include any and all juicy bits. I hear the classes of ’43, ’44, and ’45 
are leading pretty gay existences, all in all. Be good. 

Some slush , 

SlTZIE. 

Joan Dursthoff 
Lucy McCorkle 
Joan Thomas 


SENIOR PARTIES 

(as they might appear in many a Senior diary) 

May 13th 

Dear Diary : 

Today Ave had our first Senior party. Jane Robertson entertained the 
faculty and us at her home for tea. Besides the wonderful little sandwiches, 
cakes and ice cream AA ; e Avere each presented Avith a lovely gardenia — umm! 
Luckily Ave Avere able to Avalk home, for after all we had eaten, I, for one, don’t 
think there would have been much sleep that night. 
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May 15th 

Dear Diary : 

Ho Hum, I ’m a little tired tonight after all the tumbling* stunts, horse shoe 
throwing, and stuffing ourselves with hot dogs, hamburgers, pickles, and the like. 
Ann Scribner had us all out to her house and did we have fun. We were all in 
overalls and shorts — well, you can see what I mean when I say it was a grand 
party, 

May 23rd 

Dear Diary : 

All I can say is that when it rains and eighteen girls are crowded into one 
house and still have a super time, then there is a lot to be said for the hostess — 
Priscilla Robertson, in this case. Gosh, what would we do without the day 
pupils. Pris had us all over for an indoor cook out, and again I ’m afraid we over- 
ate. You know, dear diary, it’s getting harder and harder to concentrate on 
diets with one marvelous party after another. 

May 28th 

Dear Diary : 

Gas or no gas, w T e got out to the Towne Lyne House tonight and I think 
if we hadn’t been able to ride, we would have walked. Each of us found her 
place with the help of individual — yes, decidedly individual — place cards, 
complete with illustrations. The lobsters, chicken, and fudge sauce were up to 
their high unapproachable standard. Coming back, with the moon shining into 
the car, w T e sang school songs and others to complete a perfect party. 

Here are the verses we found on our place cards : 

Bush . . . 

Green pastures and brown colts 
High tension 

Rambling houses and carefree 
laughter 

Dris . . . 

Orchids and fraternity pins 
Witty remarks 
Dinner at eight 

Margie G. . . . 

Happy throngs and gay colors 
Flashing skates 
Swift serves 


Crummy . . . 

Footlights and curtain calls 
Fortune tellers 
Impulsive decisions 

Pris . . . 

Porcelain china 
Powder puffs 
Tiptoe 

Betty . . . 

Grease paint and encores 
Tone poems by Sibelius 
Imagination 
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SCRIBIE . . . 

Friendly greetings 
Fair haired children 
Country places 

Kiki . . . 

Blue denim and white sails 
Special deliveries 
Blushes 

Slugger . . . 

Silver cups and white orchids 
Pastels 

Rippling cadenzas 

Betsy . . . 

Vivid colors 
Station wagons 
Beach club tans 

Frances . . . 

Playful Pekingese 
Latest vogue 
Serenity 

Vonnie . . . 

Tulips nodding in the breeze 
Mediterranean blue 
Slow smiles 

Verses by 
Sonya Lyman 
Mary Lou McDonald 
Priscilla Robertson 


Poozle . . . 

Winter slopes and skis 
Quiet places 

Good books and afternoon tea 

Mary . . . 

Gay parties and rhythmic 
dancing 

‘ 4 Main line ’ ’ drawl 
Eternal mischief 

Lucy . . . 

Autumn leaves raked into brown 
piles 

Boundless energy 
Dartmouth green 

Mary Lou . . . 

Gay colored dirndles 
Fireplaces and tan cockers 
Giggles 

Pete . . . 

Circuses and gay colors 
Windblown hair 
Echoing laughter 

Jane . . . 

Scampering puppies 
Lazy days 
Flowing stride 

Illustrations by 
Joan Thomas 


Dear Diary : 

I feel a little blue tonight. Our last senior party was at Betsy 
Wenigmann’s home where she had us for dinner. We sat out on her wide, cool 
porch and ate a delicious supper. After supper Betsy passed around to each of 
us a flower to wear in our hair, and then Mrs. McGay told us our fortunes — we 
are all going to get married ! After we reached school again, we were sung to by 
the undergraduates, and then we sang our song to them and threw our forget-me- 
nots. After we ate our sherbet and cakes, we went into the schoolroom and saw 
the school movies for the last time. Do you blame me for feeling a little sad? 

J. T. T. 
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THE PERFECT SENIOR 


Dris’ 

Hair 

Mac ’s 

Eyes 

Jane's 

. Eyelashes 

Kiki ’s 


Vonnie ’s 

Mouth 

Lucy ’s 

Teeth 

Scrib ’s 

Smile 

Crummy’s .... 

Waist 

Slugger ’s 

Legs 

Betsy’s 

Tan 

Bushman’s . . . 

. . . .Athletic ability 

Pris ’ 

Friendliness 

Mast’s 

Rhythm 

Poozle’s 

Perseverance 

Guimaraes ’ ... 


Pete ’s 

Spontaneity 

Frances ’ 


Scalise ’s 



Barbara Bushman . . . 

Kiki Smith 

Vonnie Yntema 

Mary Mast 

Betsy Wenigmann. . . 
Mary Lou McDonald 

Ann Scribner 

Jane Robertson 

Joan Dursthoff 

Joan Thomas 

Priscilla Robertson. . 
Margery Guimaraes . . 
Margery Crump acker 

Lucy McCorkle 

Frances Wood 

Caroline Peterson . . . 

Sonya Lyman 

Betty Scalise 


SONGS 

“Devil May Care” 

“Polka Dots and Moonbeams” 

“In An Old Dutch Garden” 

“I Got Rhythm” 

“Oh, Johnny ” 

“Sophisticated Lady” 

“ This Is No Laughing Matter” 

“Everything Happens To Me” 

“You Made Me Love You” 

“This Love of Mine” 

“Small Fry” 

“Green Eyes” 

“I Surrender , Dear” 

“I’m Fancy Free” 

“The Lamp Is Low” 

“Breathless” 

“White Cliffs of Dover” 

“He’s A-l in the Army” 
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CLASS WILL 

To that nimble-tongued junior, Glenn Ellis, Sluggar Thomas leaves, with the 
deepest emotion, her French pronunciation. 

To the Rogers Hall Glee Club, Yonnie Yntema wills that melodious bass voice. 

Betty Scalise’s rhetorical ability is bestowed upon Miss Newell’s Tuesday 
morning proteges — in hopes of somewhat alleviating their terror. 

We knew it would come sooner or later. Ann Scribner has, oh wonder of wonders, 
left her golden mane to Virginia Woodall. 

Betsy Wenigmann wills the memory of that oh so smooth figure to you pleasantly 
plump nndergrads — sorry, she has to take it with her. 

Mary Lou McDonald leaves that infectious giggle to Virginia Henline as the 
perfect companion for that demure blush. 

Sonya Lyman hands over her determined industry to any fun-loving junior 
entertaining the thought of college. 

Kiki Smith trustingly bestows upon Marcia Mann the responsibility of carrying 
on the tradition of her study hall snicker. 

Pris Robertson gives over her diminutive stature to Rogers Hall girls at 
Andover Dance time. That ought to keep you on your toes. 

To Joan Henes and Gloria Hamel goes Mary Mast ’s bouncing jive — Here’s hoping 
the floors can take it. 

Jane Robertson and her Governor Dummer date — Sorry — That was a slip! 
There’s no opening there. 

Marge Crumpacker is still trying to decide which one of the “ Vital Eight” 
she’ll leave behind — You lucky undergrads. 

Margie Guimaraes trustingly bestows those beautiful green eyes on Rogers Hall 
Bull Sessions — No slam intended, Marge. 

To that shrinking violet Joan Henes, Dris hands over her crimson blush that so 
alarmingly appears upon the advent of a certain gray Olds on Rogers 
Street. 

McCorlde’s capacity for starvation diets goes directly to Miss Dill and thus 
flee her worries of undernourishment 

Bushman leaves her super glib guessing powers to anyone wanting to take a 
chance. 

To all those wondering undergrads, Pete leaves the key to her lively conversational 
ability on Page 478, column 2, of Webster’s dictionary. 

As von leave, you will no doubt note a pile of fur coats in the hall. They are 
Frances Wood’s. She is leaving them for use when Mr. Ickes carries out 
his oil threats next winter. 

Signed and sealed this , the first day of June, nineteen 
hundred 'and forty-two, in behalf of the Senior Class by 

Barbara Bushman 
Margery Crumpacker 
Betsy Wenigmann 



April 

3rd — Miss Laura Lorenson showed us by movies the various steps involved in 
making- Lenox china. Afterwards came an exhibition of the china, 
including service plates such as are used by the White House. 

5th — Have you ever wondered what goes on in your back yard or those woods 
behind your house at night? If so, you should see, as we did, the 
fascinating and thrilling pictures of Howard Cleaves in his unusual 
movie, “Animals at Night 

12th — Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones of the Garland School gave us sound advice as 
well as information concerning her well known school. 

May 

10th — Can you concentrate ? I thought I could — until Mr. Henry Gerald showed 
me differently in the midst of his intriguing vespers, “Psychology in 
Action ’ ’. His accomplishments really left us astounded ! 

24th — Howard Harrington and Edwin Biltcliffe entertained — and I really mean 
entertained — with their songs and piano. If we’d had our way, heaven 
knows when they would have stopped ! 

28th — Cae and Kava celebrate for the last time in 1941-42. Do they never tire 
of cokes, hot dogs, and hamburgers ? ! 

30th — First a cook-out and then “Fantasia” (the latter treat on the incidental 
account, which was a great help). Mrs. McGay and Mrs. Tremble and 
Walt Disney get our hearty thanks. 

J ane 

2nd — Somewhat torn in our emotions we leave — seniors with finality, under- 
graduates calling, “Have a wonderful summer. See you next year!” 

G. E. 
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EXETER-ROGERS HALL CONCERT AND DANCE 

It was less than a week before the dance that we heard about it — there 
couldn't be any dance! Lack of transportation — it was too ghastly, but utterly 
true. Mrs. McGay pleaded with Exeter, with the Bus Co., but it was hopeless. 
Because of the tire shortage, Exeter just could not accept our invitation. Then, 
suddenly Mrs. McGay remembered vaguely an obscure transportation concern 
with two buses for hire. Mr. Martinelli’s voice was as the sound of angels while 
consenting to ship our evening ’s escorts the thirty-five, oh, so near and yet so far, 
miles from Exeter to Rogers Hall. Everyone breathed a sigh of relief and 
settled down to the problem of what to wear. 

Saturday, April 18th, found the school in a flurry of excitement and 
expectation. There was the general scramble of pressing long unused evening 
dresses ; the tearful cries upon discovering a forgotten hole or glaring spot, and 
the strong odor of nail polish as we gay young things splashed, with deepest 
concentration, vivid splotches of color on the tips of our Angers. Weird screeches 
were re-echoing throughout the corridors as nervous students practised scales and 
tunes for the coming concert, and those not blessed with pleasing vocal cords ran 
about attempting to look nonchalant and important. There was the customary 
dash to the windows as Mr. Martinelli’s buses pulled up, allowing our escorts 
for the evening to pour out and likewise assume a preoccupied air as they marched 
into the gym. 

About 4:30 the study hall bell pealed four successive times, summoning 
us for the few advisory phrases by Mrs. McGay and then we found ourselves 
tramping, if a bit anxiously, at least with eagerness, to hear Exeter’s Glee Club 
join in a pleasing hour of music with Rogers Hall’s. This over, we met our 
partners, gathered our stags about us, and proceeded, after greeting Mrs. McGay 
in the drawing room, to eat with gluttonous concentration the scrumptious food 
prepared for the occasion, amid a jumble of “and where do you come from? 
Oh, do you know — ? Where arc you going to college? — Not really, my father 
went there — . ’ ’ 

Of course, the last event of the evening, i.e., the dance, was really what 
we all were most interested in — and it was worth our enthusiasm. Smooth 
partners, a super orchestra (Exeter’s own Glenn Miller), refreshing punch and 
attentive stags — every detail for a perfect evening! As Mr. Martinelli drove 
oft 1 with our tired partners in tow, wc tossed our clothes carelessly over chairs 
or on the floor with little regard for the cruel light of dawn, tumbled into bed 
and prayed fervently for a letter on Monday with an Exeter, N. LI., postmark. 

P. S. — It came ! 


J. L. 
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VESPERS BY ROGERS HALL HLSICIANS 
It was with eager anticipation as well as a few anxious heartbeats for some 
nervous friend that the school gathered in the study hall at 5 o’clock on Sunday, 
April 26th. Miss LeBult was master of ceremonies and introduced the following 


program : 

Impromptu in A Flat Schubert 

Carol Brooks 

Playera (Spanish Dance) Granados 

Mary Agler 

Crescendo Larson 

Blanche Southwell 

Vocal X elides 

“The Maid of Cadiz” 

Joan Thomas 

Scotch Poem McDowell 

Carolyn Par chert 

Moonlight Sonata. Beethoven 

Adagio 

Presto Agitato 

Betty^ Scalise 


Wonder grew as one performer followed the other and gave truly excellent 
performances. The concert surpassed every expectation and the enthusiastic 
applause was proof that each girl ’s effort was appreciated. There was a general 
hope for an encore at the end, but we had to be satisfied with congratulating our 
entertainers warmly. g^ p, 

MAY 7th, 1892-1942 

For weeks beforehand, preparations were in progress. A Fiftieth 
Anniversary view book of the school was sent to all alumnae enclosed with 
invitations to the gala events. Many a business woman, mother, college girl, and 
teacher welcomed the pamphlet, for during its life Rogers Hall has changed, in 
outer ways, at least, each year. Girls no longer ride bicycles up and down one 
spot in the front yard, there are no attempts to gather green apples from Miss 
Rogers’ pet apple tree, and today we wear modern green gym suits in place of 
old-fashioned voluminous black middy bloomers. Yet each advancement with the 
times has kept Rogers Hall the friendly school that it is, and visiting alumnae 
can readily be proud of their Alma Mater in 1942 even as they were when they 
graduated. 

Finally the great birthday arrived, and while the sun played its own game 
of hide and seek with the clouds, Kava and Cae started the day with a spirited 
tennis match. As I sat watching the players, I could not help noticing the 
interest of the alumnae and I thought that surely they were reliving their own 
days as they watched their club favorites. 
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By noon when the tennis was over and most of the guests had arrived, the 
annual Founder’s Day luncheon of lobster salad and strawberries was served. 
As alumnae and girls filled the dining room to overflowing, it seemed as if the 
walls would burst from excitement. Mrs. McGay graciously welcomed all our 
guests and an Alumnae Meeting following the luncheon disposed of the business 
matters of the day. 

The afternoon sports began shortly and Cae came victoriously through the 
assorted held events four points ahead of Kava. Although each club was bent on 
competition, all took time out for laughter as they watched a group of stylish 
“gay nineties” girls cavort in an amusing hoop rolling contest. As the field 
events progressed the Alumnae became further part of the school as they joined 
heartily in the Alumnae Undergraduate Baseball Game that climaxed the after- 
noon’s sports. Although the victory went to the school, players and audience 
alike agreed it was grand fun and left eager for the evening entertainment. 

After an hour of “primping and fixing”, we all filled the dining room 
for the formal Birthday Dinner. Much to our happy surprise, we found that 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, an alumna and President of the Board of 
Trustees, was actually able to be present for the occasion, and her presence alone 
made the dinner an outstanding event to us all. Indeed, we shall always 
remember the flowers, the patriotic music of the glee club, and the many fine 
tributes paid to our school by Mrs. Rogers, Dr. Fuess of Andover, and Mrs. 
Gladys Beckett Jones of Garland. Perhaps, most of all, we of the younger 
generation were impressed by the poise and cleverness of Mary Ellanor Donnell, 
a very recent alumna now at Smith, who told us of what Rogers Hall had meant 
to her in preparation for college life. All of Rogers Hall tradition crowded 
forward in its Fiftieth Birthday Party and Mrs. McGay ’s recognition of our two 
favorite “alumnae”, Annie and Bertha, made the evening all the more friendly. 
The big moment then arrived when the alumnae gift of $1000 and the school 
gift of a silver service were presented. Amid the cries of “Happy Birthday”, 
the Fiftieth Anniversary cake was brought in and our school became officially a 
half-century old. 

Following dinner the last part of the celebration was the glee club 
presentation of the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, Trial by Jury . Singing and 
cavorting in their colorful costumes, the cast seemed to have even more fun 
than the audience, and as the last chords of the finale rang through the gymnasium, 
all agreed with the jury that they’d “settled with the job, and a good job, too!” 

Betty Scalise 


BACCALAUREATE 

The long double line forms outside beautiful St. Anne’s — then the seniors 
lead the way into the church for their Baccalaureate service. Mr. Blackburn’s 
sermon is an apt, inspiring one. In his message we all find sound advice as he 



Cae Baseball Team 



Kava Baseball Team 



Cae Tennis Team 


Kava Tennis Team 
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states, “You have compassed this mountain long enough; turn you northward.” 
Applying this to our daily lives, we realize that leaving Rogers Hall is but a 
step “northward” to greater tasks that lie before us. G. E. 

MUSICALE 

Space does no more than permit us to include the program of the very 
delightful musicale presented by the Glee Club on the Sunday afternoon 


preceding Commencement. 

I. “Ye watchers and ye holy ones” 17th Century German Melody 

“Lo, a voice to heaven sounding” Bortniansky 

The Glee Club 

II. Vocal Trio 

“The Ash Grove” Welsh 

“On Richmond Hill” English 

Jane Cutler, Joan Jackson, Joan Thomas 

III. “Rosa, let us be dancing” Flemish 

4 4 Good-night, beloved ” Bohemian 

First Picture from 4 4 The Tower of Babel ” Rubinstein 

“The Recessional” de Koven 

The Glee Club 

IV. 4 4 On wings of music ” Mendelssohn 

“Morning” Speaks 

Joan Jackson 

“Mary of Allendale” arr. by Wilson 

“Who will buy my lavender?” Edw. German 

Jane Cutler 

V. Finale from 4 4 Piano Concerto in G Minor ” Mendelssohn 

Betty Scalise 

VI. “The Jewel Song” from “Faust” Gounod 

“Adele’s Laughing Song” from “Die Fledermaus” St7'auss 

Joan Thomas 

VII. Vocal Trio 

“At the mid-hour of night” Irish 

“The rising of the lark” Welsh 

Jane Cutler, Joan Jackson, Joan Thomas 

VIII. Finale from 

* 4 Trial by J ury ” Sullivan 

‘ 4 Gaily tripping, lightly skipping ’ ’ from 4 4 Pinafore ” Sullivan 

4 4 When the foeman bares his steel” 

from 4 4 The Pirates of Penzance” Sullivan 

The Glee Club 
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CLASS DAY— 1942 


One of the most eagerly anticipated of “last gatherings” of the Senior 
Class took place on June second, when many relatives and friends of both 
graduates and undergraduates arrived for the Senior Luncheon and Class Day 
activities. After the luncheon, highlighted by the reading of the amusing verses 
that the graduates found at their places — (as well as by the courageous entrance 
of four male members of one senior’s family), the faculty, guests and students 
gathered in study hall for Class Day exercises. 

The various awards to each club and individual honors were made first, 
and then, ’midst much excitement and applause, Mrs. McGay announced that 
next year’s Kava president will be Carol Brooks, while Ginny Woodall will be 
Cae’s. Following songs by the Glee Club and the reading of the Senior’s 
prophecy and will, Class Day closed with the singing of the graduates’ and 
undergraduates ’ songs to each other. 

Club Aivarcls 

Kava Cae 

Hockey Track 

Basketball Swimming 

Baseball 
Badminton 
Tennis 


Individual Honors 

Tennis Cup — Joan Thomas Posture Cup — Priscilla Todd 

Badminton — Mary Mast 
R. H.’s were received by the following girls: 


Kava 

Barbara Bushman 
Sonya Lyman 
Mary Mast 
Lucy Me Co rkle 
Carolyn Peterson 
Blanche Southwell 
Joan Thomas 


Cae 

Mary Agler 
Margery Guimaraes 
Joan Jackson 
Ann Scribner 
Kiki Smith 
Virginia Woodall 
Vonnie Yntema 


COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

This, the fiftieth year of Rogers Hall, has held many “firsts” in the 
history of the school, and the annual Commencement Play was no exception. 
As the audience filed into the softly lit gymnasium on the memorable night of 
June first, a whispered query was audible, “Do you suppose that there will be 
a blackout tonight? Have you heard definitely? Will they go on with the play?” 

With these questions still unanswered and a feeling of pleasant expectancy, 
the audience took their seats to enjoy the presentation of James Barrie’s famous 
comedy, “Quality Street” in four acts by the Sock and Buskin Club. As the 



Top — Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” 

Middle and Bottom — Scenes from Barrie’s “Quality Street’ 
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play progressed, all anxiety about a possible blackout, or anything else, for that 
matter, was completely forgotten. 

With an appropriate nineteenth century background furnished by the 
Robertson Company and decorated by Mrs. Constance Whidden and under the 
capable direction of Miss Catherine Almv, Rogers Hall's dramatic talent gave a 
very creditable account of themselves in this well known comedy. The plot 
concerns two women of “Quality Street", Phoebe and her sister Susan Throssel, 
and the former's delayed romance with the dashingly gallant Valentine Brown. 
The humorous complications, of which there are many, are interspersed with the 
little quirks of human nature so inherent in us all that go so far in inciting our 
sympathy with the heroines. 

The play was a huge success, and it was some moments after the curtain 
had fallen on the final act before the audience looked at one another, simultane- 
ously struck by the same happy discovery, * ‘ No blackout ! ' ' 


The Cast 


Fanny Willoughby 

Mary Willoughby 

Susan Throssel 

Henrietta Turnbull 

Phoebe Throssel 

Patty 

Recruiting Sergeant 

Valentine Brown 

Arthur Wellesley Tomson 

Charlotte Parratt 

Ensign Blades 

Lieutenant Spicer 


Virginia Hamel 

...Virginia Woodall 
Margery Crumpacker 

Glenn Ellis 

Carol Brooks 

Margaret Neale 

Mary Mast 

Betty Scalise 

. . . . Barbara Bennett 

Betsy Wilson 

. . Iranette Leighton 
. . . .Elizabeth Dowse 
J. E. D. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


In answer to the seniors’ prayer, the rain that threatened did not descend 
upon the excited class of 1942 on that morning of June 2nd. At nine thirty 
the reception was held in the drawing room, after which eighteen girls, somewhat 
torn in their emotions, swept over to the gymnasium. To the strains of the 
traditional “Pomp and Circumstance" the school and faculty, marshaled by 
Mary Lord and Millicent Cotter, led the way up the aisle, followed by the seniors, 
whose marshal was Virginia Hamel. Joan Jackson was marshal for Mrs. McGay. 
All eyes were directed on the seniors, who made a colorful picture in their fresh 
white pique dresses with bouquets of roses and delphinium, to say nothing of 
their newly acquired tans. 

Dr. Boynton Merrill of West Newton opened the exercises with a gripping 
and timely address. There are four guide posts which are vital to our goal of 
satisfaction in life — security, companionship, adventure, and achievement. Dr. 
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Merrill, by poignant illustration, made us realize the pertinency of these guiding 
principles to our own future lives. 

Mr. Philip S. Marden, member of the Board of Trustees, with the aid of 
Mrs. McGay, then awarded the long-awaited diplomas. Betty Scalise, president 
of the class, presented to Mrs. McGay and the school the class gift — two chairs 
which fit into the colonial atmosphere of the drawing rooms, one a ladder 
back and the other a copy of a Williamsburg chair. On behalf of the school, 
Mrs. McGay graciously accepted the gift and spoke a few friendly words to 
the class before awarding the prizes. 

After the school song and the benediction, we again heard the opening 
measures of the familiar “ March Militaire” — and so the class of 1942 became 
Rogers Hall’s newest alumnae. 

AWARDS AND HONORS 
The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 
Sonya Lyman 

Olive Sewall Parsons Honor — General 
Frances Wood 

Honor Roll — Average of 85% and above throughout the year 
Joan Durstoff Sonya Lyman 

Glenn Ellis Marianne Robertson 

Mary Lord Priscilla Robertson 

Helen Hill Award 
Priscilla Robertson 

Honorable Mention 
Sonya Lyman — Betty Scalise 

Athletic Cup 
Joan Thomas 

Dramatics Prize 
Betty Scalise 

Honorable Mention 

Margery Crumpacker Carol Brooks 

Art Prize 

Virginia Henline Priscilla Todd 

Music Appreciation 
Marianne Robertson 
Splinters 

Poetry — Marianne Robertson 
Essay — Glenn Ellis 
Short Story — Joan Dursthoff 


J. E. D. 




Engagements 

Betty DeVoe to Lieutenant James Williamson Brown, Jr., Naval Air 
Service, in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Jean Nutt to Mr. Ronald M. Densmore. 

Jean McGay to Ensign William Hanford Curtiss, Jr., U. S. N. R., of 
Corning, N. Y. 

Nancy Robertson to Willard M. Wight of Hartford, Conn., and Marion, 

Mass. 

Julie Van Yliet to Capt. Wallace James Hackett, U. S. A., of Norman, 
Oklahoma. They plan to be married July 14. 

Births 

A boy to Joan Grannis Eaton in Ipswich, Mass. 

A daughter, Karen Valentine, to Edna Collette Bailliere, on Jan. 28th. 

A boy, Willis, III, to Martha Jean Machold Wendall, on April 2nd. 

A daughter, Lynn, to Carol Nottage Sargent, on May 10th. 

A daughter, Caroline Cleaveland, to Jean Cleaveland Almgren, on June 

7th. 

Marriages 

April 11, 1942 — Ethel Mae Louprette to Mr. Jack Charles Sweney, in New 
York City. Mr. and Mrs. Sweney are now living at 78 Waterman St., 
Providence, R. I. 

April 13, 1942 — Harriet Blaney to Ensign Robert Ewald Giese, in Boston, 

Mass. 

May 7, 1942 — Diana Winston to Oliver J. B. Kerner, in Greenwich, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kerner are now living at 147 East 61st St., New York City. Mr. 
Kerner is in service with the United States Army. 
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May 16, 1942 — Lucy Wheeler to George Robert Muller, in Wakefield, 
Mass. Mr. Muller is on active service in the U. S. Army. Lucy plans to return 
to Rogers Hall in the fall as assistant secretary. 

May 21, 1942 — Charlotte Hood to Mr. Edward Ross Frisby in Toledo, 

Ohio. 

June 15, 1942 — Emily Ann Cowles to Ensign Arthur Philip Wandtke, 
Jr., U. S. N. R., in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

June 27, 1942 — Dorothy Young to Ensign Eugene Bray Caller, U. S. N. R., 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Items of Interest 

Alfrida Harris, a freshman in the Fresno State College, was awarded 
the Fresno Symphony Orchestra’s annual music scholarship. Alfrida plays 
second flute in the orchestra. 

Pat Wilkins and Ann Underhill spent the afternoon at R. H. on April 
8th. Ann is studying at the New York School of Interior Decoration, while Pat 
is a student at Endicott Junior College. 

Julie Van Vliet is studying art at the Fagen Art School in New York 
City. Julie visited R. H. at Commencement time. 

Nancy Robertson was on the Dean’s List at Bradford Junior College for 
the second semester. 

Veramae Adams and Barbara Jacobs were at R. H. for Commencement. 

Carolyn Minor Brown is living temporarily in Boise, Idaho. 

Jane Wescott, still in Old Town, is keeping busy entertaining the Army, 
and doing much defense work. 

Polly Kitching has been elected President of the Senior Class, and is a 
member of the Student Council at Marjorie Webster Junior College, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Graduating this June: 

Shirley Foster from Mt. Vernon; Betty Jordan from Pine Manor; Shirley 
Collette from Bennett; Phyllis Langevin from Westbrook; Anne Patterson from 
Lasalle; Nancy Robertson from Bradford; Elsa Walker completes her work at 
Erskine; Pat Wilkins from Endicott. Barbara Marden and Jean McGay from 
Smith; Lucy Wheeler Muller from Katharine Gibbs; Marianna Schaupp from 
Northwestern ; Ann Cutler from Garland. 

Rogers Hall celebrated its 50th birthday on May 9th. Those of you who 
didn’t attend missed a grand party. 

New officers of the Alumnae Association are as follows : 

President — Marjorie Wadleigh Proctor 
Vice-President — Isabel Nesmith 
Secretary — Mary Holden Eastman 

Katherine Steen Larmon was nominated by the alumnae as their new 
representative on the Board of Trustees. 
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Dear MISS CAE 

and 

SISTER KAVA: 


When you think of things to wear, girls, 
Clothes of youthful blisses, 

Make a bee-line down to see our 
Shop for JUNIOR MISSES. 

Outdoors, indoors, casuals, formals, 

Smart things, right things, ALL. 

The Bon Marche’s a “class” advisor — 
Thanks to Rogers Hall. 




The Junior-Miss Shop — Second Floor 
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POLLARDS 

Home of 

DORIS DODSON Originals 



•EASY TO FOLLOW; Be- 

loved by the “coke crowd" . . . 
this tricolor torso dress of Doris 
rayon crepe with its cardigan neck' 
line and shirred skirt, slashed with 
bands of color. Peasant beige and 
black with bonfire red; blue and 
brown with gold; or pinehurst 
and spruce green with bonfire red. 
Sizes 915 $6.50 

"BOOGIE WOOGIE’ Dedi* 
cated to "rug cutting" . . . this 
figure^moulding torso dress of 
Doris rayon crepe, with its free* 
for-action wide gored skirt. Smart 
with its cimple cardigan neckline, 
frivolous and sissy touch of tinted' 
to-match Venetian lace and soft 
blouse tying in back. Bonanza 
Gold, blue. Pottery pink. Sizes 
1M7 $7.98 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

£ 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers ” 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

« 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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for over half a century 

Lowell’s leading 

Furniture House 










CANDY • FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DIAMOND TAXI 


tel 6861 


MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
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Cherry & Webb’s 

LOWELL 

FASHION 

HEADQUARTERS 

For Northern New England 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 



For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 


24 Prescott Street 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWO YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

"Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET .\ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STATIONERS 

DILLON 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

for 

“Bonded Qleaning" 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Tel. 8404 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at 
Prices to Fit Any Purse 

3 

W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 

PRINCE-COTTER 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED .*. GLASSES REPAIRED 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

104 Merrimack St. 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

“ For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

More Fish 99 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

W. J. HOARE 

Telephone 5245 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

Fountain Pens 

Greeting Cards 

Kodaks 

Compliments of 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“Oh the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 
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Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel . 3-0831 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

Thompson's 
New Ski Cabin 

Jr 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

MACARTNEY’S 

The Thompson 
Hardware Co. 


254 Merrimack 

Street 

" Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Josefs 

salon 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

of 

at 

individual 

hair 

Cherry & Webb’s 

design 

Dial 6331 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Compliments of 

The Fruit Basket 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

600 DUTTON STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 8494 

Fine Fruits and Vegetables 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

Qharles U. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you * 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

New England Laundries, Inc. 

Compliments of 

HOME OF 

NICHOLS 

Scientific Laundering 

Tea Coffee Store 

Dial 2-6231 

35H JOHN STREET 
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BROCKELMAN’S 

Compliments 


of 

LOWELL’S LEADING 

G. B. 

FOOD STORE 


Compliments 

Compliments of 

of a 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

FRIEND 



Compliments of 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 


BIRD 

mKdiJcIi 



yr± 


Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 


CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“Approved Bird Roofer * 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass- 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 
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JiaitatiA SUmmite y^wc-Olound SieadquwUexA 
fax Qifts of. Quality, and fDiatmctian 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON— JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS since 1822 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 


OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners 

Phone 5476 


Compliments of 


Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 


Compliments of 


C. H. HOBSON & SON 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


-cSpl inters 

Rogers Hall School 

Lowell, JVi. assacliusetts 
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This Fall of 1942 has seen many things: American soldiers taking the 
offensive throughout the far-flung battle zones of the world ; stay-at-home 
Americans devoting their spare time to rolling bandages, watching the skies 
twenty-four hours a day, doing the myriad of other civilian defense jobs ; 
thrifty Americans investing every spare penny in War Bonds and Stamps. It 
has also seen in our more immediate world, Rogers Hall, a growing feeling of 
‘ ‘ Where are we going and why ? ’ ’ 

Youth in America has always wanted to be in on everything. Those of 
us who cannot fight want to feel abreast of events and to comprehend to some 
degree our Allied strategy. We read the papers faithfully now, almost fran- 
tically at times; we find ourselves discussing the whys and wherefores, and 
generally amazing ourselves. Yet we have a growing wonder: when we graduate, 
what then? 

Is it to be college for us of the war generation ? Or shall we work in war 
plants or join the WAACS or the WAVES? Or shall we throw ourselves at 
the mercy of the business world, perhaps even to invading the hallowed, over- 
crowded halls of Washington? What are we going to do? 

This is the answer : we ’re going to do what the rest of America is doing ; 
we’ll conquer hysteria and work on as best we can. We’ll try to discover our 
special abilities, if any, and develop and use them as seems most expedient. 
We’ll go on living much as we always have, combining work with play and 
sleep and daydreams. Work may outbalance the rest and we may have to 
sacrifice a great deal, but we will continue to live “The American Way”, for, 
after all, that’s what we’re fighting for. 

Above all, we’ll keep hope in our hearts; hope and faith and trust as 
personified by the birth of Christ some 1942 years ago, and love for our country 
— not the flag-waving type of patriotism, but the quiet, all-important love of 
country which says little but thinks and accomplishes much. In other words, 
we’ll try to be Americans, in all the finest implications of the word. 
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FOR GREECE 1942 

Raindrops blow against the window, 
Wild winds whisper at the door; 

Quiet, like a moving shadow, 

Hunger stalks across the floor. 

Murder creeps upon the staircase, 

Ope’s a door where she can see, 

Within the sternness of each face, 

Dark eyes that gleam out hungrily. 

Sunken-eyed, a woman watches; 

Dumb and quiet stares her child; 

Dim and ghostlike in the darkness 
Hunger took their hands and smiled. 

Will the orchard fields be tilled? 

Will the granaries be filled? 

Will they live — the rolling hills, 
Column-crowned and shining still? 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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NEW SHOES 

Merrilee held one small foot out in front of her and sighed a deep, 
satisfied sigh that made the sandy-haired man sitting in the corner of the sofa 
turn and stare. He, and the young woman with all the parcels, and the old 
woman in black, who were also in the dentist’s waiting room, smiled, but 
Merrilee, unconscious of their smiles, hopped off the high chair. She bent over 
on the floor and touched the shiny to-es with a pointed finger. Her new shoes 
were black and shiny. 

In order to observe them more closely, Merrilee unfastened the buckles 
and very carefully removed them both. This required a certain amount of 
maneuvering, as they were held fast by the elastic on her leggings. Nothing 
daunted, she pulled and groaned most comically until her toes wriggled free 
under her white socks. She hugged one shoe close, then put it down and hugged 
the other. This was the first pair of new shoes that she ever remembered having. 
The clerk at the store had given her a lollipop, but she kicked him off his stool. 
When her mother angrily demanded the reason, she said so innocently, “He 
tickled my feet.” Merrilee frowned when she thought of him. But right now 
she was too busy to think of him. She stood up, gathered her shoes in her arms, 
and with great determination walked over to the man with the sandy hair and 
smiling eyes. 

“I have new shoes,” she said, holding them forth, “and they’re all 
mine ! ’ ’ 

He smiled. “They’re very nice shoes. Wouldn’t you like to try them 
on for me!” She thought for a moment. He suggested, ‘ ‘ I could help you. ’ ’ 

“Oh, no,” she looked hurt. “I can do it.” She sat down in the middle 
of the rug and pulled laboriously. 

At that minute her mother stepped out of the office with the nurse. 
“You phone me about the X-ray, and I’ll come down,” she said. “ — Merrilee! 
What are you doing on the floor? Get up quickly, like a good girl. We have 
to make this bus.” 

Merrilee started to take her mother’s proffered hand as she opened the 
door, but suddenly ran back to her friend. “I have to take these new shoes home 
now,” she told him, “but you can touch them if you want to.” 

He didn’t smile, but seriously patted the lifted foot and said, “Thank 
you, Merrilee. Perhaps one day you can come and see my new shoes.” 

Then she ran to her mother, smiling in the doorway, the door closed, 
and new shoes clicked down the quiet corridor. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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SOUNDS 

The sounds of the world are many and varied. Some play upon one's 
heart, others upon one’s emotions. Unconsciously they have the power of 
making one deliriously gay, deeply morose, or sickeningly nostalgic. Because 
they seem obscure and unimportant they beat upon one’s brain with doubled 
intensity, becoming a hidden reason for one’s swift, impulsive moods. And so 
these “ noises without meaning” function as an imperative role in life, though 
often they form a mere background for one’s thoughts. 

There is the sound of dry leaves crackling along a pavement. One is 
instantly aware of time and its inconstancy. Suddenly and intensely, de- 
pression takes momentous hold on one, for in that sound is embodied the very 
essence of decadence and desolation, and though we realize that another beauty 
will build itself on this sweeping destruction, nevertheless we cannot avoid 
the weight of sadness that one feels while observing the annihilation of anything 
beautiful and desirable. Can it be symbolic of life... this ceaseless change of 
season? Can it be that nothing is lasting ... neither beauty, nor peace, nor 
happiness ? 

The steady drip of rain in the night. A sense of infinity accompanies 
it . . . the trivialities and the pettiness of life sweep before it. Pears, doubts, 
intricacies fade away, leaving a glorious sensation of reincarnation, of under- 
standing, of being lifted above the smallness of mere mortals. Just rain 
beating a dreary tattoo in the night, and the exhilarating luxury of being 
alone, and in it one feels the nearness of God and less horror in ultimate death. 
In it there is an answer to the Unknown, if one will but seek it. 

The exquisite sound of a violin playing a delicate piece of music. The 
utter splendor of life is disclosed. . .the high treble of joy mingled with the 
depths of despondency ! God grant that it may never become boring or com- 
placent; that it may forever hold a promise of superlativeness and grandeur. 
Let it never know the black chasm of hopelessness!. . .The moment is passed. . . 
the last strains fade to oblivion., .the drab present is again upon us, but for 
one excoriating moment the magnificence of life has been ours. It can never 
be forgotten in pettiness or smallness. 

The disconcerting shrillness of children’s voices at play. Biting nostalgia 
and bitter envy wash over one ’s thoughts. Nostalgia for the irretrievable . . . 
envy for the innocence which is theirs. It is too horrible to conceive that they 
too must discover war and its meaning . . . the perplexities and intricacies of 
life .... Isn ’t there a way to shelter them from truth ? ‘ ‘ I must put away 

childish things ”... we hurry down the street, anxious to avoid unpleasant 
memories ... a child ’s merry laughter echoes mockingly after us. 
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The sea beating ceaselessly upon a rocky shore, and suddenly, one 
realizes that all this strife and turmoil is in vain; that the time will come 
when we will annihilate ourselves by hate. And when it is all over, there 
will be left only the shore and the sea, and an ecstasy of peace. 

Yes, the sounds of the world are many and varied; and they carry a 
profound message to those who will listen. 

Jean Lord, ’43 
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SHOPPING 

44 Where are the linens kept?” she asked. 

“Downstairs,” was the reply. 

She sweetly smiled and bowed her thanks 
And quickly hurried by. 

Once down, she ventured to inquire, 

4 4 The linens, are they here ? ’ ’ 

4 4 Just four rooms over to the right, 

And straight down in the rear. ’ ’ 

At last she reached the point proposed ; 

4 4 The linens . . . ’ ’ — Like a crash 
The answer came across the store : 

“They’re two rooms over, Mrs. Nash.” 
Again she jostled through the throng 
And faintly asked the clerk, 

4 4 The linens, please ? ” 44 Upstairs, ’ ’ he said, 
With an antagonizing smirk. 

She reached the top, quite out of breath : 

4 4 The linens, miss?” said she. 

44 They’re in the annex, four floors up 
And over to the right.” 

Accomplishing her long ascent, 

Her temper rising high, 

She sharply asked the man in charge 
With wrath she could not hide: 

4 4 Will you tell me where the linens are, 

Or if they’re in the store?” 

4 4 We used to keep them, madam, here, 

But do not any more.” 


Lorraine Dancause, ’44 
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THE STAR 

In the last fading light of the Orient, twelve American bombers droned 
steadily on, flashing their silver wings high in the clouds, carrying a package 
of hate and destruction into the midst of the towers of Japan. As they winged 
high over the rugged, cliff-like coast of northern Japan, little did they realize 
that far below in a dark, cold stone cell a lone pair of ears was alert, listening, 
questioning the faint sound of the engines as it faded away into the distance. 

Corbett was hunched forward on the bench, staring into the darkness. 
He was clad only in the torn, flimsy remains of an American flier’s uniform, 
and all that remained for recognition of this uniform was a small pair of silver 
wings pinned over his heart. Corbett had grown thin, and his flesh was sallow, 
and his bones were hardly covered. His body was chilled and froz-en, and he 
had been starved by his mad captors. 

They laughed, those Japanese guards did, sitting huddled together far 
above the icy cell, around a blazing hot stove. They laughed and gloated merci- 
lessly at the fate of their American prisoner. One thought, ‘ ‘ Soon, very soon, he 
will tell us,” while another spoke, 

“The silly American, he is coward, he is stupid; will tell us what he 
conceals from us — one more day down there.” 

But Wung Laiya voiced a slow admonition: “Maybe one more day too 
late.” And he smiled wickedly around him. 

The others nodded and planned, “We shall bring him up tonight at. . . ” 
but just then the drone of several planes grew louder and the group, aroused to 
curiosity, moved toward the window to identify the passing ships. 

Down in the bitter dampness of bis cold e-ell Corbett was aroused from 
his stupor, feeling, knowing by some instinct the presence of his countrymen. 
He heard the planes, and wondered. Their sound brought across his dazed 
mind in startling array, memories. . .memories. . .memories. . . 

“Mom, Mom, guess what? The gang are going to let me pitch in the 
ball game tomorrow. Boy! I guess I must be pretty good, huh Mom? And that 
Jimmy Wycks let me fly his model airplane today. I wonder when I grow up 
whether I’ll be a great flier or a baseball player! Huh, Mom?” 

“I’m sure, Son, whatever you do you will be a fine man, and an asset 
to your country.” 

‘ 1 Huh ! Oh, sure, Mom ”... 

Memories . . . memories . . . memories . . . 

There was music floating across the terrace, bright, waving lanterns, 
and the scent of gardenias, and there was Laura — - 

“May I have this dance?” 

“Why, of course, Timmy, I’d be delighted. 1 hear you’re going away 
tomorrow to air school. Excited, Timmy?” 
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“Yes, of course, but. . . ” 

“But what, Timmy?” 

“Well, IT1 miss you, Laura. I ? ll miss you very much !” 

“But, I’ll always be here waiting for you, Timmy.” 

Memories ... memories ... laughter, sleigh bells ringing, boys and girls 
hand in hand, skating on the pond, Christmas vacation . . . 

“Here, Mother! Here’s the star! It goes on the top you know. Oh, 
Laura, let me help you with those candles. I’ll answer the bell, Mother. It’s 
probably Jimmy and the rest.” 

“Merry Christmas, Timmy! Merry Christmas!” 

‘ e Merry Christmas, everybody ! ’ ’ 

“Hello, Mrs. Corbett! My, that tree certainly looks wonderful! Merry 
Christmas !” 

Memories. . .memories. . .back to school, studying — instructors, planes, 
diving, dipping, banking, rolling, and then — 

“You wished to see me, Sir?” 

“Yes, Corbett! This is it. You solo today.” And then — Lieut. Timothy 
Corbett of the United States Air Corps ! 

Memories . . . memories . . . 

“Do you, Timothy, take thee, Laura, for your lawful wedded wife?” 

“I do.” 

“ . . . until death do us part ...” 

And then, rolling like the thunder of the gods out of the heavens — 
War! War! Remember Pearl Harbor! 

# # # 

Corbett stirred slightly, and his sagging shoulders squared a little as his 
mind recalled these pictures — death, destruction, slaughter, planes streaming 
fire through the skies, his lone mission into Japan, his plane crashing, his cap- 
ture, those gruesome monsters torturing him to find out the whereabouts of the 
secret air base. . . . He paused in his thoughts : “If I told them, ’ ’ he mused, 
“I could live, I would be safe and free!” But no, freedom comes harder than 
that — he must take his secret with him. He would not give in to those slimy 
fiends. Better to die — And, as Corbett heard the droning planes disappearing, 
he remembered that at home where Laura and Mother and the children kept the 
home fires burning, it was time for another Christmas. 

. . .“Mother, here’s the star. It goes on the top, you know.”. . . 

Footsteps sounded, clanking of iron doors, rattling of keys somewhere in 
northern Japan, and three disappointed soldiers stooped to find an American, 
smiling in his last sleep. And Corbett’s Christmas tree was very bright this year. 


Phyllis Darling, ’44 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

The conductor raised his baton and the music began. The female part of 
the audience gave their skirts a last twitch and settled down to contemplating 
each other. The male part of the audience made a last desperate attempt to 
loosen their collars by rubbing their Adam’s apples on them, and settled down 
to worrying about the day’s business problems. 

Miss Hurlbut, in the front box, observed these deplorable attitudes and 
disapproved with relish. She herself was a music lover, as years of studying 
program notes and reading tomes written by program notes writers in their 
spare time had made her. She followed the libretto and notes for the evening’s 
performance of “Walkyrie” with a neatly gloved finger, and when the con- 
ductor bowed to the audience she smiled politely back, with the patronage that 
comes of knowing that one’s late honored papa, the Gloucester Codfish King, 
had founded the opera house, and that the conductor eats his daily bread by 
one’s bounty. 

She was very, very fond of the conductor. He could do beautifully all 
the things that the man of artistic temperament is supposed to do. He went 
into fits of temper during which he screamed at his star singers and after 
which he could see no one for hours. He talked English with a foreign accent 
that seemed to grow thicker with the years. Twenty summers away from his 
native Yugoslavia had not dimmed his diligence in kissing hands, and he never 
refused to attend Miss Hurlbut ’s teas. 

The curtain rose and she could hear, over the background of chatter 
and bronchitis with which music lovers seem peculiarly afflicted, the voices 
of the plump, pigeonlike soprano and tenor, enacting with well-trained gestures 
and much vocal power the age-old shy tendernesses of young love. 

The gold cupids on the ceiling looked down over the whole scene in the 
house that Henry Hurlbut built. Their faces had the same expression as those 
of the people below : a dignified expression made up of equal parts of admiration 
for the lovely, lovely music, smugness at their own cleverness in appreciating 
the lovely music, and distrust of their neighbors’ true admiration of the lovely 
music. 


Katherine Safford, ’43 
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BLIND DATE 

He was tall and handsome with deep, dark brown eyes and an under- 
standing smile. He danced smoothly with a queer old-fashioned step that was 
easy to follow. Their conversation was merely of pleasantries and she forgot 
his words as soon as they were spoken, but she would remember forever the tone 
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of his voice and the way his expression seemed to say. u We are the only ones here. 
All the rest are but automatons invented for our pleasure. ” The dance was 
over all too soon and he was saying good night to her ; asking her address — 

He was blond with a square face and friendly blue eyes. Even his grin 
shouted ‘ ‘ extrovert ’ ’. He moved with confidence and soon put her at ease. His 
waltz was short and jerky, but he polkaed like a fiend. They sat down, ex- 
hausted, in a corner and he told her about Life and the Future. They danced 
the last dance cheek to cheek and he held her hand until time to leave. — And 
might he see her next Saturday? — 

He didn’t talk much and soon she felt very maternal. She realized that 
he was self-conscious and she suggested after a while that they sit down. He 
seemed so grateful that she thought, “He’s probably glad he won’t have to 
stumble all over his feet any more.” Somehow they began talking about their 
ambitions and she knew that he was no longer self-conscious. He seemed to 
regret having to leave so soon — 

He was short and nasty, and he tried to leave her ; so she let him go and 
she wept in a corner. He was very patronizing and annoyed her intensely. He 
had an ugly face and a nice line ; he was a wolf and gathered a great many sheep 
into his fold. He was a cynic; an intellectual; a humorist; he was afraid of 
people — 

‘ ‘ Hello, ’ ’ he said and offered her his arm. 

Dora Wiebenson, ’43 
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THE OLD WOMAN SPEAKS 

Sleep, girl, sleep, while all around, 

The gods make war. 

Valhalla on high hurls down its bolts 
And Wotan and the powerful Thor 
Roar with laughter. 

Hear their torrents, ever after, 

Dash and tear and press and pour. 

Down the wind the tempests come, 

Dark and treacherous, fierce and grey, 

Hurled to earth from ominous heights, 

Blotting out the light of day. 

Sleep, girl, sleep, forget all life, 

Care and trouble, storm and strife. 

Sleep, girl, sleep, while yet you may. 

Glenn Ellis, ’43 
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THE SLEEPER 

I ’m sure you know that lady there 
A-sleeping in her bed, 

Her face is shiny with cold cream 
And curlers weight her head. 

She dreams not of proud ages past, 

Or starry firmament, 

But of what she’ll tell reporters 
When her son is president. 

Her heart leaps up when she beholds 
Clark Cable on the screen ; 

Her soul thirsts after knowledge — 

So she reads a magazine. 

Her greatest worry’s dieting, 

And what to give Aunt Jane, 

And where did Junior learn That Word, 
And will the dentist pain? 

Of course she helps the War Effort — 
First Aid Class every week, 

She even has her uniform, 

It’s really awfully chic. 

“The troubles of the Russians are 
A thing beyond belief;” 

Her sacrifice— two dollars 
To the Russian War Relief. 

There she lies a-sleeping, 

So full of her own care, 

While far-off men are dying 
To keep her snugly there. 


Katherine Safford, ’43 
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SEPTEMBER DAY 

The trees were flaunting their gold and scarlet banners, and the birds 
were streaming south. Autumn had come with clear, warm days and crisply 
cold nights. Orange pumpkins gleamed from beneath frost-bitten vines. The 
new-mown hay was placed in orderly haystacks. In the orchard shiny red 
apples dropped into the dying grass; the hazelnuts were ready to be gathered 
since the cold nights had broken the burs. 

The delicious smell of pumpkin pie and fresh doughnuts wafted out of the 
window of the farmhouse as I began a long trek one glorious afternoon in late 
September. As I wandered down a road which was almost a trail, I chanced 
upon an old weather-beaten schoolhouse, long in disuse. The yard which once 
echoed with children’s laughter was now overgrown with weeds. It was sur- 
rounded by a once-white fence, now gray as the result of wind and rain of many 
years. I skipped up the rickety steps and pushed the squeaking door open. A 
tiny mouse whisked down a hole in the floor. Everything was in its place, from 
the chalk which crumbled when touched, to the chairs and desks on which were 
carved the initials of past generations. As I turned to go, I could almost hear 
the small children reciting their a-b, ab’s and the older ones conjugating long 
Latin verbs. 

After I had explored through the surrounding woods and meadows, 1 
paused to rest beneath a gnarled oak tree. Gazing up I watched the lazy clouds 
floating across a new- washed sky. AYith the warm sun shining on me I soon fell 
asleep. I awoke to find a squirrel, its mouth bulging with nuts, eyeing me sus- 
piciously. A small rabbit wriggling an inquisitive nose peeked around an old 
stump. Since the sun cast long shadows on the ground, I knew I would have to 
hurry if I wanted to see the sunset from the top of the mountain. 

With the long rays of the late afternoon sun in my face I tramped up the 
trail. The dry brown leaves crackled crisply under foot. By the side of the trail 
hardy purple asters bloomed in all their color. Black wilted goldenrod told the 
story of past nights that had already been very cold. Looking up I saw a V- 
formation of geese which made a pretty picture against the deep blue of the 
autumn sky. 

At last I reached the top, but the scene that lay before me was worth 
the long hike up the mountain. Far below lay a tiny hamlet, the red-roofed 
barns and white farmhouses looking like a toy village. The river like a silver 
ribbon wound its way through the valley. The nearby hills, one splash of 
brilliant color, faded into the hazy blue of the distant mountains. The round red 
sun shone for one last moment in all its glory before dropping behind the 
horizon. Slowly at first, then quickly the twilight deepened, and the chill of 
the evening descended. The rosy clouds in the west disappeared. One by one 
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the twinkling stars came out. The great, yellow harvest moon sailed majestically 
up from behind the trees and shone in all brilliance down on a peaceful country- 
side. An owl hooted eerily in the distance. A bird chirped sleepily. Then 
silence . . . 

Winifred Runton, ’46 
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TO HIM 

Sea gulls 

Screeching, circling overhead, 

Grey wings against a sky of white, 

Cloudless 

But for the first dark shades of night. 

Waves 

Slapping, hissing against the rocks, 

Small ripples flung o’er countless seas, 

Wind 

That sharply shrieked through leafless trees. 
You 

Turning from the force of the stinging spray, 
Your face outlined against the lowering sky, 
Smiled 

And sadly said good-bye. 

# # * 


Seagulls 

Screeching, circling against a sky of blue, 
Swooping, swirling overhead, 

Sob, 

For he is dead. 


Virginia Vose. 


-44 
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THE CAE-KAVA HOCKEY GAME 

The day of November 10th dawned clear and crisp. There was an under- 
current of expectation and unrest at Rogers Hall, this being perfectly explain- 
able, for it was the big day of the Cae-Kava hockey game. 

At two thirty the teams line up ; the onlookers grew feverish ; cheers, led 
by six very competent cheer leaders, rent the air. Then the whistle blew, and 
amid silence, the game began. 

Both teams played outstanding and well-planned games. The Kava 
team, consisting mainly of new girls, gave a performance that every Kava mem- 
ber in school can be proud of, and the Caes, backed again chiefly by loyal girls 
of the past few years, played an equally fine game. Goals were scored fast 
and furiously, at first both teams keeping pretty much together. But at the 
end of one of the most exciting games ever witnessed at R. H., the Kavas 
came through victorious with a total score of 7 to 4. 

The traditional hockey banquet followed the game. Both Woody and 
Carol spoke graciously and without a tremor. The usual delicious turkey dinner 
was topped off by two original and clever songs sung, in turn, by the Kavas 
and Caes, Marianne Robertson’s distinctive song winning the competition by 
a small margin over Glen Ellis’s Cae Song. 
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THE TEAMS 

Cae 

Kava 

Captain — Joan Henes 

Captain — Blanche Southwell 


Manager — Mary Agler Manager — Marjorie Bogie 


Glenn Ellis 

Virginia Cartwright 

Marcia Mann 

Joan Jackson 

Virginia Woodall 
Virginia Henline 

Jane Cutler 

Virginia Hamel 

Lyn Higgons 

Phyllis Darling 

Carolyn Parchert 

Jewel Lakin 

Gretchen Carhartt 

Joan Hartigan 

Subs 

Subs 

Eloise Fischer 

Helen Owen 

Jean Lord 

Carol Brooks 

Mary Lord 

Judy Shepard 

Cheer Leaders 

Cheer Leaders 

Gloria Hamel 

Audrey Ward 

Betsy Wilson 

Marianne Robertson 

Betty Jean Hutchins 

Patricia Wolcott 


M. N. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 

“ ’Op o’ Me Thumb”, the first in a series of one-act plays given b} 
the dramatic club Saturday, November 7th, tells of the trials of timid Amanda, 
an orphan girl who works in a London laundry. Her wistful tales of grandeur 
and romance are scoffed at by her companions, Rose and Celeste, skillfully 
played by Ellen O’Meara and Ruth Berger. 

Iranette, as Horace Greensmith, the young man who comes to collect 
his shirt, kept us amused with her cockney accent as she disillusioned poor 
Amanda, sympathetically played by Barbara Bennett. 



Cast 

Rose 

Celeste 

Amanda 

Horace Greensmith . . . . , 




Cae Hockey Team 



Kava Hockey Team 


4-«’- 
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The second play, “The Chimney Corner”, is a drama of modern Belgium. 
As wise and aged “Tante”, Carol Brooks deserves applause. The five women, 
Simone, whose husband has died for Belgium; Jacqueline, her young sister, 
fresh from the convent, who cannot understand the dangers of the secret war 
carried on in Belgium homes ; Tante, the old woman, calm and daring ; and both 
Helene, played by Jane Cutler, and the peasant woman portrayed by Virginia 
Hamel, win their war through many tense moments until an escaped Englishman 
is safely out of their home. 

Cast 

Tante Carol Brooks 

Simone Margaret Neale 

Helene Jane Cutler 

Jacqueline Betsy Wilson 

Peasant Woman Virginia Hamel 

As a final offering the dramatic club presented a hilarious modern comedy, 
“Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl.” The scene is laid in the adjoining 
room of a beauty parlor where the public telephone seems to play an important 
part. Vying for the affections of a newly rich young man, Virginia Woodall 
and Virginia Vose, as “dear friends”, kept us laughing at their not so subtle 
jabs. As the dewy-eyed working girl, Virginia Hamel gives the two sophisticated 
young ladies a jolt, while Jane Cutler, as the bustling suburban housewife, 
wedded to the telephone, made the house rock with laughter. 


Caroline 

Jean 

Shop girl . . . 
Mrs. Johnson 


Cast 

Virginia Vose 

Virginia Woodall 

Virginia Hamel 

Jane Cutler 


S 

ANDOVER DANCE 

Saturday, December fifth, the great day, arrived at long last, and 
through our waking hours our only thoughts were those concerning the com- 
ing dance. Hundreds of unspoken questions hovered in the air, and unanswer- 
able queries raced through our minds already tormented by other life and 
death matters. 

Came four o’clock and anyone strolling through the upper regions of 
R. H. heard weird but understandable exclamations of, “What, the red? No, 
the black!” and “Who has the next tub?” and with great determination, 
“I swear I’m going to wear loafers! I don’t want to be crippled for the next 
week, ’ ’ 



“ ’Op o’ Me Thumb” (Top) 

‘‘The Chimney Corner” (Middle) 

Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl” (Bottom) 
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Then in quick order, the entertaining concert which we all enjoyed 
greatly, introductions, when we discovered that not only did our dates have 
all the aspects of human beings, but were much more than passably nice, 
supper, and finally the dance. We tripped the light (?) fantastic to the 
smooth music of Ken Reeves and between dances sipped delicious punch, 
taking care not to spill any on our formals or escorts. 

The gym was decorated most cleverly and becomingly in a Navy motif, 
our ship being the U. S. S. Rogers Hall, complete with decks and portholes. 

When eleven o’clock came at last, we pleaded for another “ extra” 
and to our happiness the orchestra played it. Then, while the boys trooped out 
to waiting buses, we waved a sad good-bye, but almost immediately our spirits 
soared when Mrs. McGay announced that we would have informal breakfast 
and no church. Oh, the rapture of lazing through Sunday morning in pajamas I 
So we weary ones dragged ourselves to our rooms and bed, and went 
to sleep sweetly and/or schemingly of the Andover return ! 


CHRISTMAS VESPERS 

Christmas Vespers, 1942, reflected a decided war motif. Almost every 
poem and story, consciously and unconsciously, embodied a spirit of acceptance 
of the present critical situation and a refreshing comprehension of that which 
is expected of us. Even the humor carried a note of pathos this year, fresh 
pictures of dimouts and rationing in our minds. The music, which included 
some of the favorite older carols, was soothing and lovely to a war-weary 
audience. The program follows : 


“The First Noel” Hymnal , No. 328. . .Verses 1, 2, 5. 

Reading from The Bible, Luke Joan Jackson 

Two Poems : 

“Mary’s Lullaby” Barbara Bennett 

“The Manger in Bethlehem Cradles a King” Marianne Robertson 

Songs by Rogers Hall Clee Club : 

“Sing We Noel” French Carol 

“D’Ou Viens-Tu, Bergere” French Carol 

“A Babe So Tender” English Carol 

A Poem and a Story : 

‘ ‘ Behold ! ” Phyllis Darling 

“Christmas at Baulon, France” Bette Rodger 

A Vocal Solo: 

“Cantique Noel”, Adam Jane Cutler 




Two Scenes from “St. Francis Keeps Christmas at Greccio’ 
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Two Poems and a Story : 

“Poem for Christmas 1942” 

“The Star” 

“Night Voyage”, a Poem. . . 
Songs by Rogers Hall Glee Club : 

‘ 4 Hark, in the Darkness ” . . 

“Silent Night” 

A Story and Three Poems : 

‘ ‘ The Christmas Story ” . . . . 
“Christmas Dim-Out” and 
“A Brief Christmas Visit”. 

‘ ‘ Christmas Morn ” 

“Joy to the World” 

“A Prayer” 

“0 Come All Ye Faithful” . . . . 


Ellen O’Meara 

Phyllis Darling 

Marianne Robertson 

Polish Carol 

Gruber 

Margaret Neale 

Patricia Lynch 

Gretchen Carhartt 

Hymnal , No. 360. . .by all 

Ruth Berger 

Hymnal , No. 298. . .by all 

J. W. L. 


£ 

CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


Candles and Christmas carols for our annual “night before vacation” 
dinner, with the Glee Club presenting a colorful picture in their place on the 
steps. 

Then the pageant. . . .Weeks of preparation were duly rewarded with 
its splendid success. “St. Francis Keeps Christmas at Greccio, 1223”, drama- 
tizing medieval Christmas custom, brings in a religious strain with the healing 
of the little lame boy who had so much faith in the Christ Child. It seemed 
a very appropriate theme in those days when we all have so much need of 
faith in God. 

Orchids to the directors for their gracious, effective supervision. 

The cast follows : 


Lame Boy — Carol Brooks 
Well Boy — Ruth Berger 
Old Man — Ellen O’Meara 


Peasant — Bette Rodger 
Woman — Elizabeth Kurth 


Marjorie Bogie 
Joan Hartigan 
Dancers — Helen Owen 

Barbara Tipton 
(Gloria Hamel, Substitute) 
Seneschal — Iranette Leighton 
Sir John — Margaret Neale 
Lady — Virginia Vose 


Singer — Jane Cutler 

Carollers — Mary Agler 

Virginia Cartwright 
Phyllis Darling 
Glenn Ellis 
Eloise Fischer 
Nancy Goodhue 
Gloria Hamel 
Joan Henes 
Virginia Henline 
Betty Jean Hutchins 
Joan Jackson 
Jewel Lakin 


SCHOOL NOTES 
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Sir Johns Son — Katherine Flather 
Sir Johns Daughter — Patricia Wolcott 
Lord of Misrule — Betsy Wilson 
Jester — Virginia Hamel 
Pages — Merle Tnrcotte 
Mona Turcotte 

(Barbara Bennett, Substitute) 

{ Millicent Cotter 
Court Ladies — Lyn Higgons 

l Joan McQuade 
f Eleanor Dodge 

Court Gentlemen — Marcia Mann 

l Eleanor Palmer 
Foresters — Eleanor Langevin 
Jean Lord 

1 Cook — Deirdre O’Meara 

2 Cook — Stephanie Winship 

3 Cook — Winifred Runt on, Mary Sharp 

4 Cook — Marcia Thomas 

5 Cook — Katherine Safford 

6 Cook — Katherine Talbot 

7 Cook — Martha Braun 


Mary Ann Leighton 
Mary Lord 
Carolyn Parchert 
Grace Reilly 
Marianne Robertson 
Judith Shepard 
Blanche Southwell 
Audrey Ward 

St. Francis — Lorraine Dancause 
Brother Masseo — Virginia Woodall 
Monks — Barbara Bennett 
Elizabeth Dowse 
Dora Wiebenson 

Mummer’s Play 
King of Egypt — Harriet Huff 
Sabra — Betty Reilly 


Dragon — Mary Lynch 

St. George — Gretchen Carhartt 

Squire — Patricia O’Dea 


Directors — Miss Dorothy Le Butt, Miss Bernice Lynch 
Dance Director — Miss Rosalyn Breeden 
Art Director — Miss Frances MacBrayne 


ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 


September 

17 — Once again Rogers Hall was awakened from its summer sleep by 
the familiar clamor of old girls and new girls arriving to begin another school 
year. 

19 — Mrs. Muller showed us the modes of last year, which never fail to 
bring laughs by all. 

20 — We whole-heartedly greeted Mr. Henry Gerald who again this year 
stunned us with his ‘ 1 Psychology in Action. 7 7 

26 — As the outcome of a party of jelly bean hunting, groping around in 
the dark and eating, the old girls and the new girls succeeded in becoming ac- 
quainted. 

27 — Martin Bovey drew many Oh’s and Ah’s from us with his gorgeous 
colored movies on “The Lure of Old New England.’ 7 

October 

8-9 — Though somewhat disheveled and worn out, the new girls survived 
the Cae-Kava initiations. (My, how foolish they looked in their charming 
get-ups !) 
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9 — Many of us attended the All Souls Church Tea. Apparently the 
majority left their diets at school, for they returned filled to the brim. 

11 — Talented Miss Margaret Payson Blish gave us a super entertain- 
ment with her many marvelous monologues. 

18 — With colored movies, Cleveland Grant showed us pictures of all 
sorts of birds. 

23 and 30 — Hot dogs, hamburgers, cokes, singing and slacks, spelled the 
Cae and Kava suppers, where we all really dug in and had one good time. 

31 — With the resolution to be married as soon as possible, we emerged 
from Jean McGay ’s beautiful wedding, into the atmosphere of fortune tellers, 
apples, and doughnuts and cider, provided by our Halloween party. 

November 

1 — Anauta, an Eskimo woman, held us spellbound with her talk on the 
customs and life of her native land. 

9 — The Don Cossacks were well worth the roundabout bus trip to 
Andover. 

12 — Miss LeButt led us in singing many familiar, favorite songs. 

22 — Col. Edwin Cooper brought the war in England before our eyes 
with his wonderful movies. 

29 — Mrs. McGay told the new girls the history of Rogers Hall, and 
showed them many of Elizabeth Rogers’ letters and also some pictures of R. H. 
in its earliest days. 


December 

6 — A tea was given for all the girls who attend St. Anne’s Church. The 
guests were two Japanese students who spoke on the Jap situation in America. 

11 — Council supper. What tales we heard of waffles and creamed chicken ! 
Mrs. McGay recommends them as housewives any day ! 

15 — Wishing, quote: a Merry Christmas, a Happy New Year, and success 
with your oil burner, unquote, we take leave of R. H. until January 13th. 


G. H. 



«. Anybody's 
"Business 
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TAXI DRIVERS 

For twenty-five cents, a ride from here to most anywhere, and a surprise 
with every taxi. Each time I dial that fatal number I have a desire to don ear- 
muffs. Why ? — I plead : Must taxi drivers always be so conversational ? 

I crawl into the cab, and the driver either grasps the door handle, 
practically knocking me flat, or sits up haughtily and looks at me as if to say, 
“Well?” — so I close the door. The desired address is given, dutifully he repeats, 
starts with a jerk and says, “Goin’ to a party?” — Perhaps I’ve neglected to 
mention that this particular incident occurred on one of those days when I’d 
pranced out of the house in formal garb in broad daylight, headed for you 
know where. — I think to myself, “No, not this explanation all over again.” I 
guess I looked kind of sickly in the mirror, so he tried again: “Pardon the 
question, but da yuli know Pearl Watson? She had a cousin what I know who 
used to go around with a girl who had a friend who went to Roger Hall. Say, 
they tell me the girls over there are kinda snooty. Are yuh?” 

Another type of taxi driver is the greasy gigolo with a moustache who 
sings in a nasal voice: “I’mmm dreaming la da daa Crissmiss, la da de de” — 
then turns and says, “That’s a beautiful song, ain’t it?” in a most raptur- 
ous tone of voice. 

Occasionally one draws a card who asks at every corner, “This right?” 
or “Do I keep goin’?” until you wonder why he didn’t decide to be an iceman 
instead. 
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Once in every girl’s life comes the desire to bash a taxi driver’s head 
in with an umbrella. The one in mention gives a sickly smile and says, ‘ 4 Do yuh 
want me to get out and open the door ? ” as if you had personally offended him. 
Haughtily you reply, “I believe I can manage,” step out, and drop all your 
books in a puddle. 

I will admit that once I was guilty of starting the conversation. It 
was an elderly taxi driver with a shiny bald head, who had the radio going 
full blast when I stepped into the cab. Amid the uproar I screamed, “Yale- 
Brown game ? ” “ No, lady, ’ ’ he yelled back. ‘ ‘ Lousha-Komisky fight ! ’ ’ 

All right, call me grumpy, call me shy, call me a hindrance to society, 
but give me a silent taxi driver. 

Barbara Bennett, ’44 

Two thoughts at the Andover Dance: 

Roses are red, violets are blue ; 

I liked your name, but look at you ! 

“Red Riding Hood and the Wolf” is a famous fairy tale; 

I guess I’m Red Riding Hood, for what a wolf I got for a male! 

8 

Compensation : 

‘ ‘ Oh where, oh where is my doggone coat ? 

Oh where, oh where can it be ? ” 

Is a song of woe, you all surely know, 

But as I’m short, no one borrows from me. 

8 

Will B. H. ever lose its appetites f 

Ellen 0 ’Meara could eat no fat, 

Joan Jackson could eat no lean; 

With the help of Carol Brooks and Marcia Mann 
They licked the platter clean. 

Little Miss Henline sat in the corner 
Eating all the food in the land ; 

My roommate spied her, and sat down beside her — 

That ’s why food rationing began ! 
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ADVENTURES IN OUR KITCHEN 

In my opinion, the strangest people in the world are cooks. And if any- 
one in this universe has had trouble with cooks, it’s the Louis Hamels. 

I don’t know exactly where to begin, we’ve had so many amazing speci- 
mens in our kitchen, but the one I can remember the furthest back was a tall, 
cross-looking woman whom I clearly remember as having told me she hated chil- 
dren so much that if she ever had one she ’d drown it. One day my sister Patty, 
who was then the youngest, asked her to tie her shoelacings. She took the 
shoe, threw it across the room, and left the next day. 

Somehow we have had quite a number of cooks who hate children. Lord 
knows why they come to work for us; I don’t. Perhaps, on second thought, they 
acquire that feeling after they have been with us a few weeks. 

Another cook I remember quite clearly was Sadie. Sadie was short, 
but as broad as she was tall. She was very jolly, which is not at all character- 
istic of our cooks, and could talk the paper off the wall. Though she couldn ’t 
serve a meal without knocking the dining room apart or spilling something, 
she was a fairly good cook. Unfortunately for her, but in a way fortunately 
for us, Sadie became ill and was forced to go home. Mother told her not to 
bother to come back. 

Next in line was Lucy, the one who washed her hands at least a dozen 
times a day, making them as red as a beet. Since she scared easily, Ginny and 
I used to love to make her jump. One summer when the three of us were walk- 
ing near the woods we told her there was a snake in back of her. Lucy spent 
the rest of the day in bed recovering. If she ever dies, it’ll surely be from 
shock. You are probably wondering by this time how we got rid of her. It was 
very simple. Dad just asked her to clean the kitchen up before she went to 
church, as he was having company who wanted to see the house ; and when I got 
back from church, there was Lucy, bags in hand, standing on the corner waiting 
for a taxi. 

I never knew we were such a fierce crowd before the girl came that 
I ’m going to tell you about now. I don ’t know what her name was and I don ’t 
think I ever knew it, as I saw her for only one meal. She was a slight girl and 
probably the most timid person I’ll ever know. When she walked into the 
dining room (I can see her now) she stood there as white as a ghost with her 
knees practically clanging together. Like a little mouse, she tiptoed around the 
dining room and just barely squeaked out her few words. After finishing the 
dishes, she asked to go home for a few hours. When morning came and she 
still hadn’t come back, we thought we had seen the last of her. We were right ! 

Strange as it may seem we had one cook who had a wonderful disposition, 
was a good cook and loved children. As fate would have it, her father died 
and she had to go home to live with her mother. When she first came to our 
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house, she was thin, almost too thin. By the time she left, she was fat, and 
has never been able to get thin since. 

There have been just hundreds of others, too great a number to mention. 

We do have one at present and I think we’ll have her forever, Amen. 
As far as I can see, we’ll soon be serving her breakfast in bed. Of all the 
temperamental cooks, she’s the limit. My brother, Louis, Jr., does the broad- 
casting whenever Mrs. X is in a bad mood — often. Most of these moods occur 
before her afternoons off, and at these moments deep sighs rise from the 
kitchen, accompanied by the noise of the closet doors slamming. At our 
summer home, in order to save gas and tires, Mrs. X has from Saturday noon 
until Monday noon off, instead of two separate days. It is then the whole 
family celebrates. The kitchen door is opened, Patty cooks to her heart’s con- 
tent, *nd we all have just one good time, eating between meals and running in 
and out of the kitchen. (When Picklepuss is away, how the Hamels do play!) 
When she comes back, everything is the same again ; the kitchen door is shut, 
great deep sighs emerge from that room and she never fails to mention how 
many dishes we’ve chipped over the week end. 

Once in a while she says she’s going to leave, and on one of these 
occasions Mother told her she could go with the wind if she wanted to. The 
latest reports are, however, that she is still puffing and fuming but continues 
to hold the fort. 


£ 


Gloria Hamel, ’43 


Resolution for New Year f s : 


A diller, a dollar, a ten-o’clock scholar 
Applies to Joan Henes, I fear, 

For at breakfast she’s late almost all the time, 
Or just barely brings up the rear. 


Pay the Piper : 

Two R. H. girls went up Fort Hill; 

They weren’t supposed to go. 

A teacher met ’em, swore she'd get ’em; 
Now they’re both on Pro. 

We are all obeying the dimout rules except : 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

Who the heck do you think you are ? 
We’re in a dimout, can’t you see? 

You’ll be fined ten dollars — yessirree ! 


ANYBODY’S BUSINESS 
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FAMILY PICNICS 

If incongruous means on the border line of the ridiculous, I am sure it 
describes American family picnics. They are penances which American parents 
call pleasures, without which few summers are considered complete. 

The beach is generally chosen as the destination for the first junket each 
season. Mother announces that Dad is just longing for a whiff of salt air, re- 
minding us, at the same time, of how it braces us up. No one dares to throw a 
wet blanket on Mother's enthusiasm. Even Dad accepts the picnic sentence 
without a murmur. 

On these mornings we are called at dawn. Although my father has been 
told many times that we prefer sunsets, he persists in getting us up to see the 
gorgeous sunrise. Our picnics are nearly always held on Sunday ; therefore, 
we realize that the sunrise is Dad’s bait to get us up for 6 o’clock Mass. In 
order to get the excursion moving before noon we have to go to church in our 
sleep. 

We are usually awake when we return for breakfast and the packing of 
picnic baskets. Then, at least six arguments take place. Jack never eats 
hard-boiled eggs; Jim demands all his sandwiches without butter, and wrapped 
separately; Kevin is reading the sports section of the Sunday paper, instead 
of helping, while my mother is asking me to do ten things at once. Just then 
my father appears with several moth-eaten bathing suits, holding them up to the 
light, wondering if we can get by with them. Mother is always upset by this, 
being at a total loss to understand how moths get at bathing suits every year, 
in a cedar chest, where nothing else is damaged. 

After we have finally agreed to sit where we do not care to sit. in the 
car, somebody remembers Blarney, our Irish setter, who also loves the sea. 
Although our dog used to get carsick, it is decided that he has probably out- 
grown that trouble, so Blarney is crowded into the car, resting his weight on 
my feet. 

The day is pretty sure to be a good one in the beginning. As we get 
near the ocean we notice a stiff breeze blowing. Of course we have too few sweat- 
ers, as the weather at home was warm. It is just as well that the day is not a 
stuffy one, however, because Blarney has not outgrown his early weakness and 
now we are all very sorry for him and very very sorry we included him. 

At the beach the wind is strong and cold, and the surf is high. Mother 
decides to attend to the lunch while we freeze, wading in the icy water. Swimming 
is out of the question, Daddy says, rubbing his ankles which have already turned 
blue. We accept Dad’s suggestion, never letting on that we had the idea first. 

We can see Mother struggling madly on the shore with an unmanageable 
tablecloth. Finally, she has anchored it with rocks and is taking the lunch 
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from the baskets. Are those packages of sandwiches which are being blown 
around? I am afraid so. We must run up the beach to rescue them. 

I might have known I would cut my foot on one of those sharp-edged 
shells. Now my mother will send one of the boys to the car for her first-aid 
kit, while the wind blows sand into the coffee and food. 

My worst fears are practically always realized on family picnics. Jim 
is holding out his hand to make sure that it is rain which has begun to fall. It 
is. There is no doubt about that, as it is coming down heavily now. My father 
and brothers will have to gather up the luncheon remains, while Mother assists 
me, limping awkwardly, to the car. 

Nobody says much on the way home. I cannot read the minds of the rest 
of the family but I know what I am thinking. I am dreading the next family 
picnic, which will undoubtedly be in the country, in August, when the flies are at 
their worst. It will almost certainly take place on one of the hottest days since 
eighteen eighty, and one of us, at least, will get into poison ivy, while Jack’s hay 
fever will probably register on the way home. 

Robert Benchley may think dozing one of America’s funniest habits but 
I think family picnics are much more ridiculous. 

Patricia Lynch, ’45 


S 

No Justice : 

Miss Breeden had a nice idea 
To make us walk each day, 

And when we walked back from Andover St. 

She took a bus. (From Hamel’s special rhyming dept.) 


My Jinx : 

I have a little Jinx, that goes in and out with me; 

First it works on English, and then on Chemistry. 

If English is up, Chem is down, and also vice versa ; 

I’ll never get out of Study Hall, which makes it even worsa. 


We all have our troubles: 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

What makes your hair so thin? 

With an all-out effort you’ve tried so hard — 
Oh dear, you just can ’t win ! 


ANYBODY’S BUSINESS 
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TEN O’CLOCK ALARM 

’Tis ten past ten and all through the “ House”, 

Not a person is stirring, not even the mouse ; 

For all are waiting for the siren to blow 
That tells us to turn out our lights and go. 

I in my slippers, and flashlight in hand, 

Have been ready and waiting hours ’forehand. 

When off in the distance there comes to my ears 
The siren, the air raid is on it appears. 

Like the start of a race we are off on the run 
To our shelter, the gym, where we always have fun. 

There’s sometimes a radio to which we can dance — 

That is, if the teachers will give us a chance. 

It is dark and spooky at this time of night, 

And some of the kids are shaking with fright ; 

They shiver and tremble and run with such haste 
That you’d think by the devil at least they were chased. 

But in spite of our worries we are all safe and sound, 

When at last the portals of the gym are found. 

It seems that the teachers are all in a flurry, 

And all they can say is, “ Won’t you please hurry.” 

The gym is stuffy and crowded with girls, 

With most of them still putting up their curls, 

While others are completely surrounded by books, 

For it is these who don’t give a hang for their looks. 

The air raid is over, believe it or not ; 

Thus comes the end of my little plot. 

Take it or leave it, I really don ’t care, 

Because it was loads of fun to prepare. 

Joan Henes, ’43 


S 

Overheard most any night after lights in Swamp Alley: 

“Where are you going, Deirdre? It’s been only fifteen minutes since 
the bell rang. ’ ’ 

“What? Oh, I’m just going to wash my retai... I mean, to get a 
drink of water ! ’ ’ 
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Engagements 

Hildreth Pratt of Lowell, Massachusetts, to Lt. James Floyd Carroll, 
U. S. A., of Anniston, Alabama. 

Nancy Hope Lawder of Greenwich, Connecticut, to Mr. Robert Eugene 
Field, grandson of the poet, Eugene Field. Nancy is at the moment working in 
the advertising department of the New York Times. 

Marjorie Ann Proctor to Mr. Walter C. Wilson, Jr., of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 


Marriages 

June 27, 1942 — Dorothy Willis Young to Lt. Eugene Bray Caller, 
U. S. N. R. 

July 25, 1942 — Marguerite Beebe to Mr. John R. Wuehrmann of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

August 29, 1942 — Dorothy Beatrice Clark to Mr. Wilbur Herbert Burn- 
ham, Jr. 

August 29, 1942— Jacqueline Weyenberg to Mr. David Kent Lindsay. 

September 1, 1942 — Martha Ann Cook to Lt, Duncan Lee Bassett, U. S. A. 

September 10, 1942 — Miriam Flanigan to Lt. Robert A. Young, Jr., 
U. S. A. 

September 11, 1942 — Jane Wescott to Ensign Horace Jones Stewart, 
Jr., U. S. N. R. 

September 15, 1942 — Turner Eugenia Young to Ensign Benjamin Hodge 
Bacon, U. S. N. R. 

September 16, 1942 — Julia Elvira Carty to Mr. Stowe Wilder. 
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October 17, 1942— Ann Louise Scarritt to Lt. (j. g.) James Grove of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

October 24, 1942 — Jean Ann Nutt to Lt. William Hunter Oswald, Jr. 
They will make their home at 1110 Pasadena Avenue, Sebring, Florida. 

October 27, 1942— Peggy Palmer to Ensign John Harrington Costello, 
U. S. N. R., of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

October 31, 1942 — Susanna Lambert to Lt. Thomas Baldwin, U. S. A. 
October 31, 1942 — Jean McGav to Lt. (j. g.) William Hanford Curtiss, 
Jr., U. S. N. R., of Corning, New York. The maid of honor was Barbara Marden, 
a former classmate. 

November 14, 1942 — Mary Elizabeth Bowman to Mr. George Palmer Doty. 
November 28, 1942 — Ann Gwendolyn Brockelhurst to Ensign William 
Murray Burns, U. S. N. R. 

December 5, 1942 — Mary Eunice Pride to Mr. Arthur K. McCubrey. Her 
maid of honor was Miss Kate Ogden Wilbur, a former classmate. The Mc- 
Cubreys will make their home at Westbrook Street, Portland, Maine. 

December 14, 1942 — Margot Burnett to Lt. Harold Clarke Barringer, 
U. S. A. 

December 30, 1942 — Virginia Regers to Dr. Carroll Cameron Miller. 

Births 

August 21, 1942 — A son, Eric II, to Lt. and Mrs. John Arent Vanderpoel. 
(Joan Waterhouse.) 

August 29, 1942 — A daughter, Jo Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. Anton Hotar-ek. 
(Janet Hollister.) 

September 22, 1942 — A son, Robert Douglas, to Mr. and Mrs. Livingston 
Hunter Elder. (Ruth Higby.) 

• September 28, 1942 — A daughter, Katharine, to Mr. and Mrs. de Meules. 
(Ruth Smith.) 

October 6, 1942 — A son, Peter Michael, to Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Marshall. (Nancy Dellinger. ) 

November 12, 1942 — A daughter, Judith Elaine, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Johnson. (Virginia Svenson.) 

Items of Interest 

We hear that Louise Scanned has joined the WAVES and is now sta- 
tioned in Oklahoma. 

Ann Cutler is working at Jean Marie’s on Newbury Street in Boston. 
Joanne Fitz motored to California with her mother and is now living in 
Pasadena, California. 
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Betty Woodruff is studying at Weylister Secretarial School in Milford, 
Connecticut. 

Polly Kitching is President of the Student Government at Marjorie 
Webster. 

Shirley Poster is attending Chamberlain School in Boston. 

Gwendolyn Eames is studying at Forsythe Dental School, also in Boston. 

Nancy Robertson now has the position of alumnae secretary here at school. 

Marjorie Ann Proctor is working at Rena Rosenthal's on Madison Avenue 
in New York. 

Phyllis Langevin is studying to be a medical secretary with Dr. Rodger. 

The class of 1942 is well represented this year in the various colleges. 
Joan Dursthoff and Betsy Wenigmann are at Wellesley; Priscilla Robertson and 
Joan Thomas at Smith; Barbara Bushman at Connecticut; Margery Crumpacker 
at Michigan; Laura Sonya Lyman at University of Rochester; Lucy McCorkle 
and Kiki Smith at Skidmore; Betty Scalise at Colby; Mary Mast at Pierce's 
Secretarial School in Philadelphia; Mary Louise McDonald in business school; 
Marjorie Ann Scribner at New York School of Professional Art ; Frances Ellen 
Wood at Traphagan in Boston; Yvonne Yntema at Hood, and Jane Robertson is 
at Stoneleigh College. 

Margaret Caroline Peterson is working at the Travelers Insurance Co. in 
New York. 

Margery Guimaraes is working at the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. in 
Boston. 

Two of the girls made hockey teams at college. Jane Robertson at Stone- 
leigh and Joan Thomas at Smith. Joan is also president of the Freshman Choir. 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 




E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Dial 6328 


Sun Building 
Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 



Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers 99 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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a PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


a MILLION FOR YOUR 

LOOKS .... 

If the major problem of 
“what to wear” is spinning 
around in your brain, you’re 
just adding unnecessary 
wrinkles to your pretty brow. 
Don’t you know that keeping 
you well dressed and looking 
sweeter than a lollipop is our 
mission in life? And we thought 
you were a smart girl! 


7 ^^onJ1m’cA& 


DIAL 6361 



again wishes 

Rogers Hall another 
successful and prosperous new 
year. 


LOWELL’S LEADING FURNITURE HOUSE 
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1111 POLLARD’S im 

For over 10 G years 
Lowell's Leading Department Store 

LOWELL BORN /. LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 
Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 
six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE SHIP EVERYWHERE 
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DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists" 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of 

DANIEL CAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 


0 beautiful for pies and cakes 
Far jam-embellished shelf; 

Far caakies, tarts and macaroons 
(I'd like to help myself!) 

The Rendezvous, the Rendezvous, 

To thee we'll gladly roam, 

For here alane, we find, I vow, 

Faad "just like made at home." 

Sondwiches and cokes for all occosions 
mode to order. 

<§> 

LOWELL WOMEN’S EXCHANGE 
and RENDEZVOUS REST 

24 Middle Street Tel. 2-2531 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 


Compliments of 


DR. FRANK BRADY 


BIRD 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


DR. W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A. McEvoy 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED GLASSES REPAIRED 

68 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

Established 1832 


DONOVAN’S 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

Distinctive Dresses for 

FURS - LUGGAGE 

JUNIOR MISS and MATRON 

SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 

@ 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

MODERATELY PRICED 

194 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 
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Josef's 

salon 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

of 

at 

individual 

hair 

Cherry & Webb’s 

design 

Dial 6331 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Shawprint Incorporated 

Compliments of 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

NICHOLS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Tea Coffee Store 

Telephone 8494 

35 H JOHN STREET 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 
Dobbs Hats 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

MACARTNEY’S 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 
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From our third-floor window in the House, and from our back-row perch 
in Study Hall, we ’ve seen this term from a bird ’s-eye point of view. It has been 
perhaps not a spectacular term, but indeed swift-passing and pleasant. 

Elsewhere you will And accounts of the Return Andover Dance (that 
wonderful table-conversation maker) and the basketball game and such high- 
lights, but it ’s the little things we ’re thinking of now : 

Beau’s capture of the School’s collective heart (remember how his tail 
dragged for a week? We’re glad it’s back in its old curl again!) . . . The odd- 
ness of the winter — slush, springlikeness, snow, ice . . . The crowd around the 
Boston Herald every morning after breakfast (is it the war news or “Terry and 
the Pilots”?) . . . Watching it become lighter and lighter every morning at 
breakfast time . . . The final advent of butter substitutes — c ’est la guerre ! . . . 
The rush to the mailboxes after lunch, knocking down everyone and everything 
in our paths . . . Listening to Harry James after dinner . . . Frantic cries for 
help out of quandaries over Red Cross sweaters . . . Sitting on the floor (amid 
much noise) during air-raid tests . . . Feather cuts . . . Measles . . . Jay’s sweaters 
that blew out onto the roof . . . Saturday morning bed making — hospital-perfect 
(in most cases!) thanks to Home Nursing . . . Snatches of “Patience” here, 
there and everywhere . . . Listening to Madame Chiang Kai-shek speeches — 
they always seem to coincide with lunch, so the dining room is miraculously quiet 
for once ; the whole School is mad about her, and as for Mrs. McGav — how we 
envy her, meeting the “first lady of the world”! 

Yes, it’s been a nice term, and we rather hate to see it go, because it’s 
the seniors’ last winter term here. — But this is no time for sentiment, as we go 
to press — this is vacation ! 


THE INKWELL 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Just on my very short trip home this afternoon I took note of some of the 
signs of our war which any individual might notice : 

The ancient car I was packed into with other good fellows, the old con- 
ductor that has come back to his job but might be a slight bit absent-minded 
and walk off with your round-trip ticket when you have only been one way. The 
soldier with just one arm and a stiff leg, standing at the shoe shine stand, and 
the sailor who sees his girl get off the train for the first time in so long. On the 
subway, the girl and the boy with her, with his shining Air Corps wings, seem 
so happy, even though they have to outshout the groans of the subway to speak 
to each other. 

Then, while waiting for another train and rapt with what I saw about me, 
I was not too intelligent when an Australian sailor said, “Please, missy, would 
you show me the way to the South Station?” — such a gracious fellow. 

Then the train, and I squeezed into the inch that seemed to be allotted to 
me, and beside me was Miss America. The welder, the riveter, the machinist, 
or the counter girl — all are the ones behind the man that’s behind the gun, and 
they do their job here at home just as the fellow that’s away is doing his. Our 
admiration goes to them, our good luck, and may God bless them all. 

Jane Cutler, ’44 
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The local train squealed to a stop and deposited its burden of commuting 
business men before rumbling on. One passenger seemed out of place in the 
little gathering at the station. He had a strange, well-dressed look which was 
entirely foreign to the small town. He smoked in deep puffs by the station house 
for a long time, as if waiting for someone. But at last a long, blaek car drove 
up and a chauffeur helped him into his seat. As they drove off, the whole town 
stared impolitely and drew conclusions. 

Mary Anne with all her twelve-year-old wisdom knew that he was the 
one man for her. That quick, decisive way that he had walked to the waiting 
car, the odd inflection in his voice as he asked the time, and his deep, sad eyes 
haunted her, waking and sleeping. 

After she had gone to bed that night, her father helped her mother dry 
the dishes. 

‘ ‘ Certainly is a funny man , 7 7 he said. ‘ ‘ Never saw the likes of him around 
before — except in the movies. Did you see that big car waiting for him ? Must 
be nobility or something . 77 

His wife smiled and went on drying dishes. She was thinking of a 
strange quiet boy in her class at school many years ago. They laughed at his 
queerness then. He was always alone, brooding. And then one day he was gone. 
Odd how little things came back to one! It must have been the stranger’s eyes, 
tired and aloof, that made her remember. 

Mrs. Brockenfelt, too, remembered the stranger’s quiet charm, as she and 
her husband dressed for dinner. 

“ James, who was that nice man that came up on the train with you ? 77 

“ Never saw him before, my dear. Must be some friend of the Van 
Housers . 7 7 

“Well, the next time you see Mr. Van Houser, tell him to come over for 
dinner some night. And tell him to bring his guest along, too. Who knows, 
he might be nobility . 7 7 

“Yes, my dear , 77 said Mr. Brockenfelt and changed the subject. He stood 
a little in awe of the Van Housers, who went to Europe occasionally and had 
five servants. Maybe Matilda would forget her foreign prince. Mr. Brockenfelt 
was a little in awe of the stranger, too. 

And at a bridge game, next day, he was voted “too thrilling 77 . 

The town was soon convinced that he was a member of the nobility, a 
prince whose kingdom had been uprooted. He was fleeing for his life, and the 
Van Housers had offered him refuge. Or maybe he was a famous dignitary 
resting his tired nerves in this secluded hamlet. 

Upon the top of the hill in the Van Houser mansion, the object of all 
this attention had arrived safely at his destination, in the family car, due to 
lack of taxicabs, and was now performing his duties as the new butler. 

Dora Wiebenson, 7 43 
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AFTERMATH 

White gardenias and a crowded floor, 

Girls in chiffon and tulle — the 
Men like silhouettes against 
Their flaming colors. 

Slow waltzes — dance cards with red tassels, 
Drums, and a whirling conga; 

Chaperons — smiling, reprimanding. 

Blue streamers, long white gloves, 

Crowds milling at the checkroom ; 

White fur, velvet — sequins glittering. 

The great building opening its doors 
And underneath the street light 
Butterflies from a huge, common cocoon. 

^ 

W W 7P 

Browned petals curl upon the empty floor ; 
A torn streamer mingles with the dust — 
That massive shadow is the once used drum, 
Lonely in the now deserted pit. 

The chaperons’ chairs are disorderly 
And one is overturned; 

A dance card on the floor is 
Marked with dusty prints— 

A pair of rubbers in the checkroom, 

Left by a careless maiden occupied 
With other things ; 

Great doors closed tight — 

And underneath the streetlight 
A uniformed policeman walks 
His lonely beat. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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THE DECISION 

“Doctor Donald wanted in room 709, please, ” came a voice through the 
microphone. 

Dr. Donald finished washing his hands, put on his white coat, and walked 
out of the room toward the elevator. He was worried, there was no doubt about 
that. His patient, old Mrs. Whittier, had been in the hospital for four solid 
weeks now, with an incurable case of cancer. She had hung on longer than he 
or any of the other doctors connected with the case had expected — in torment. 
That ’s what worried Dr. Donald. He was especially touched by her case because 
of her resemblance, in wide-set eyes and wavy hair, to his own mother, who had 
died when he was fifteen. He had hoped in the beginning that he could save 
Mrs. Whittier, but as the weeks went by, it soon became apparent that she was 
beyond any human help. He wished she would die; the pain was getting too 
terrible. That was what Dr. Donald was so thoughtful about as he stepped off 
the elevator and strode down the corridor. He had give her as much morphine 
as he had dared, and yet only yesterday the nurse had pleaded, “Morphine, 
Doctor. She’s got to have more morphine!” 

Dr. Donald squared his shoulders and quietly opened the door of room 
709. The nurse was just leaving, and as she passed him she murmured, “She’s 
resting quietly at last, Doctor. She called for you, but just went to sleep.” 

He nodded and went over to her bed. She was a small woman about 
sixty-two. She was much too thin and her hair had lost its luster, while her 
eyes looked tremendous in their big hollows. He went to the foot of her bed 
and looked at her chart with a frown. “Is it that bad?” a weak, pitiful voice 
asked from the bed. 

“Of course not.” Dr. Donald made his voice sound as cheerful as 
possible. “I was just ...” 

“Never mind, Doctor,” she interrupted, “I know.” 

“Did you want to see me about something?” he asked, although he knew 
what she wanted. He had seen it in her eyes for the past day, and he knew 
that look ; he had seen it before. 

“It’s the pain, Doctor; it’s getting so I can’t stand it!” It was her eyes 
Dr. Donald couldn’t stand. Those pleading, agonized e 3 r es. 

“Doctor,” she went on, “do you think I could have more morphine?” 
Her face was screwed up now, and her teeth were clenched together. Tears began 
to roll from beneath her eyelids. 

He thought he had never felt so helpless in his life. He went over to 
her and took her small, frail hand in his large one and said quietly, “It will all 
be over in a short while. ’ ’ 

A pause, and with an effort she began to speak, softly at first. 

“It should have been over long ago, Doctor. I know. I’ve watched your 
face every morning when you came in to see me.” She was talking louder now. 
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The pain seemed to be giving her more strength for the moment. She went on 
appealing. “I’ve got to have more morphine, Doctor. I’ve just got to!” 

“But you know what would happen if I gave it to you,” he argued 
irritably. “Your heart ...” 

“That’s it!” she broke in. She was getting excited now. “It would be 
so easy; just an over-dose, an accident.” 

He got up from the chair and went over to the window. He could feel 
her eyes watching him desperately as he pondered. He knew that accidents like 
that weren’t everyday occurrences in the hospital. He also remembered the 
oath he had taken in becoming a full-fledged doctor. No, that was against their 
rules. Besides that, everyone knew of the case of Mrs. Whittier — they could put 
two and two together. And yet, when he thought of those pleading eyes — Oh 
God ! If she could only bear it for another day lie was sure that was all it 
would last — that was it ! She would have to stand it for just another day. 

Having made up his mind, he turned from the window and walked toward 
the door, not daring to look at her eyes, knowing the disappointment that would 
be in them. He opened the door and stepped out silently. As he strode away 
from room 709, it was all he could do to keep walking ahead. If only he weren’t 
so fond of her, remembering his own mother. But no, that wasn’t it. He would 
have liked her just the same. Maybe not as much, but almost. He had done 
the right thing, he assured himself. . . . Suddenly he sucked in his breath with 
a thought. What if she went on for more than just tomorrow? And what about 
tonight? He hadn’t thought of that before. She wouldn’t be able to sleep no 
matter what he gave her — the pain — and he was helpless — or was he? He could 
do something about it; he still had the chance. His steps were slower now, and 
he wavered — should lie go back? If they ever found out . . . 

Suddenly he could have bitten his tongue off. All he had been thinking 
of was himself and what would happen to him if he were caught. The main 
thing was to help human suffering if it was possible — and this was possible. 
He wheeled and almost ran back to room 709. He wondered what she would 
say, and, visualizing the scene, lie was suddenly afraid of what he was about 
to do. When he had prepared the morphine, he knew very well that she would 
smile and probably nod and then lie would smile back at her, and give it to 
her. Yet, he had never thought of it in terms of murder before, but it amounted 
to just that- — murder. God, what a nightmare ! 

He was at her door now. He pushed it open, and went over to her bed. 

“Mrs. Whittier,” he called softly. She didn’t answer, but just lay there 
with her eyes closed. “I’ve come back,” lie faltered. Still she didn’t move.* 
Swiftly lie picked up her wrist and felt her pulse. . . . Very gently he put her 
arm under the covers and drew them over her head. 


Gretchen Carhartt, ’45 
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ICE STORM 

The whole world freezes, 

The ice wind sings 
And hardens to crystal 
The storm’s wild wings. 

The world is lovely, 

All silver tonight; 

Slim trees sheathed 
In glittering white. 

The moon-drops trickle 
Down the apple tree; 

There are flowers, there are flowers 
In the moonlight ! — See ! 

Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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DESERTED VILLAGE— 1942 

Peaceful village, where are you now? 

The sun shone down on you yesterday ; 

The children laughed, 

And the sea gulls screeched into their noise, 

While the old folk gossiped. 

Where are you now? 

Where are you, now the guns have ceased 
And the blood has been washed by the tide? 

You are silent 

But for the sea gulls screaming into the loneliness — 
Too silent for peace. 


Bette Jane Rodger, ’44 
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THE FLIGHT 


“Captain Jones.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Pick eight of your best trained men and take the B18 to Honolulu. It 
is necessary that you reach there within two days, as you will be carrying the 
plans for our new offensive. I know I can have complete faith in you, and your 
decisions during flight are to be final. Your co-pilot will be Lieutenant Fowler. 
He will meet you in one hour at Operations. The sooner you take off the better. 
Have you any questions?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well then, carry on.” 

— If one had been eavesdropping on this conference he would have dis- 
covered himself to be in one of the Northern Aleutians about the twenty-third of 
January. One would also have perceived by the great precautions which the 
mechanics took with the huge bomber that treacherous weather was not uncom- 
mon at this time of year. 

Two o’clock — the time stated for the take-off. All the men were waiting 
eagerly to have the final word given which would start them on their sudden 
mysterious flight. These men were young; none of them exceeded the age of 
thirty, and the average age was twenty-three. The bombardier was John Mitchel, 
a short, dark, rather stout lad possessed of a magnificent sense of humor. The 
observer, Dick Hackford, was a tall, lanky boy, who was known for his subtle 
and satirical remarks. Among the many others, too, there was Scott Peters, a 
veteran of Pearl Harbor. His face was marked with tale-telling scars. By their 
actions it was plain to see that the men both admired and respected their leader, 
Captain Stanley Jones. The motors started to roar, and each man took his 
accustomed place. Immediately Captain Jones started preparing himself for a 
long, monotonous trip. 

The morning of the twenty-fourth everything appeared to be running in 
smooth order. Lieut. Fowler took over the controls while Captain Jones made a 
tour of the ship. Each man greeted him heartily and everyone declared that by 
the remarkable time they were making, the “Galloping Ghost”, their ship, surely 
would reach their destination in no more than twelve hours. 

About noon, dark clouds began to gather, and Captain Jones climbed 
10,000 feet in hope of finding clear weather above the accumulating clouds 
which were mounting too rapidly for his comfort. After climbing 15,000 feet, 
he leveled off, but no break through was to be seen. Snow began falling thick 
and fast, and the defrosters were soon frozen solid. Jones’s only alternative was 
to drop a few thousand feet. He called the radio operator to get the latest 
weather reports, but learned the radio had been knocked out by the storm. His 
instrument board was not registering accurate facts, and the pilot was flying 
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partly on his own intuition. One of the four giant motors began to sputter 
and then died out entirely. 

Lost from their course, minus one motor, and deprived of their com- 
munication by radio, Captain Jones and his crew faced one of the many fatal 
endings which only the service pilots in battling countries know about. Only a 
miracle could save this apparently ill-fated crew now. 

But fate had it in store that they were to be saved, for, after about a 
two-hour flight through inky black clouds, they finally caught a glimpse of a 
break, through which they could see a speck of pale blue. Recharted on their 
course, in about eighteen hours Dick Hackford, the observer, caught sight of the 
American flag flying over Hickman Field in Honolulu. Hungry and worn-out 
by their tedious journey, the men thanked God for bringing them safely through 
their perilous flight. 

Joan Jackson, ’43 
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LIFE’S DAWN 

We must live through the weary winter 
If we would value the spring, 

And the woods must be cold and silent 
Before the robins sing; 

The flowers must be buried in darkness 
Before they can bud and bloom, 

And the sweetest and warmest sunshine 
Comes after the storm and gloom. 

So the heart from the hardest trial 
Gains the purest joy of all, 

And from lips that have tasted sadness 
The sweetest songs will fall ; 

For as peace comes after suffering, 

And love is reward of pain, 

So after earth comes heaven 

And out of our loss the gain. 


Lorraine Dancause, ’44 
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MINE CONSCIOUS AND ME 

(To Be Read With a Jewish Dialect ) 

Ach mine ! Do we, my conscious and me, ever disagree ! I say one thing 1 , 
it says another. It says one thing and I do another. We ain’t never gotten to- 
gether and I don’t think we ever will. 

Just the other night when I was over at Jacob Bloom’s house, he offered 
me just a itsie-bitsie drink. Mine conscious said No, but me, I said Yes. I 
took it ! Jacob offered me another drink. I took that too. Pretty soon Jacob 
and me were drunk. I was ascared to go home to my wife, Molly — Molly don’t 
like me to drink — but I didn’t get no choice. I went. Mein Gott in Himmel, 
the frying pan has dents in it now ! Like I said before, Molly don’t like drinking 
and she ain’t got no patience with me when I do indulge. 

That’s only a mild case of our arguing. You should see what happens 
when Molly comes home from a Bingo and she lost instead a won. Oi mine, that 
ain’t even talkable ! Molly’s big, bigger ’n me. 1 can’t defend mineself; she 
beats me ! Sometimes I bribe the guy who runs the Bingo to make my Molly win. 
It’s cheaper to do that than pay hospital bills. 

Coming to think of it, I’m not sticking to the point, mine conscious and 
me, I mean. Mine conscious gets me in lots of trouble; like when it’s raining, 
should I run from the subway to the bus in the downpour, or should I wait for 
it to let up? Molly will be mad if I get my suit wet. Molly will be mad if I’m 
late for supper. What to do — what to do? I run. I figure it’s less expensive. 
Molly’s brother Isaac will give a press to my suit free for nothings. I’m think- 
ing Isaac was the only good thing about when I married Molly. Isaac’s more 
than simply a tailor. He owns a real Kosher meat market too. Everything’s 
strictly Kosher with Isaac. He goes to Synagogue every Friday and Saturday 
too. Isaac’s a good man. Molly’s a good woman, but I like Isaac much better; 
he ain’t so rough. 

I remember once when Molly and me, and Isaac and Rosalie, and Momma 
and Poppa Goldman, and Momma and Poppa Silverstein, and Uncle Butsie and 
Aunt Shusha went to Coney Island. Did we have a good time! We met the 
Newmans, the Cohens, the Rosemans, the Jacobsons, the Fishes, the Goldbergs, 
the Weisses and Pat O’Day down there all by accident. 

Momma Roseman’s little girl got lost. We looked all over for her; in 
fact w T e were giving up hope when we realized we hadn’t requested that Poppa 
Roseman get up so we could look around him and see if she was there. Poppa 
Roseman is so fat he gives three people shade enough to lay in out of the sun. 
When Poppa Roseman got up, sure, enough, there was little Emma. Emma was 
very happy. She had dug herself a hole and all of a sudden it got dark over- 
head and she thought a storm was coming up, so she just kept digging. What 
really happened was Poppa Roseman laid down and shaded the hole. Well, 
when we found Emma, everybody was happy. 
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There was enough room in the water to get my big toe wet, and believe it 
or not, Uncle Butsie got his two feet wet! Mein Gott, I don’t know how he did 
it! When I was in the process of pushing enough people aside to get my toe 
wet, I saw this woman bending over washing her hands in the sand. Water had 
been there a minute ago, but another thousand people went in and got wet so the 
water receded. My conscious said I shouldn’t push her, but I did. I gave one 
shove and knocked down twenty people in front of her. My Molly was one of 
them. She landed on a great big fat lady — fatter than her — and the other lady 
started a fight with her. Mine conscious said I should stop the fight, but did I ? 
No! I knew she’d get beat up and I was glad. Molly fooled me though. She 
beat up the other lady and had enough strength left to come and give me a 
little brush-off too for causing all the trouble. 

Ach mine, my conscious and me never agree. It says one thing, I do 
another. We ain’t never gotten together and I’m thinking we never will. Ach, 
such is life ! 

Ruth Berger, ’43 
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DREAMS 

Silvery boats in the moonlight, 
Gliding on quicksilver seas . . . 
Silk-clad Mohammedan lackeys 
Groveling on their knees . . . 

Little black bugs on white paper, 
Crawling and squirming in pain . . . 
O’erwhelming fragrance of lilacs 
Washed by a gentle rain . . . 

Mounds of some white white substance, 
Curving and curling, opaque . . . 
Falls through a vacuum unending, 
Till you’re suddenly, startled, awake. 


Glenn Ellis, ’43 


THE DECISION 


I s’pose I should take Jack to Prom. 

He asked me to the tea. 

But Tim is such a handsome lad 
It makes it hard for me. 

Now Jack’s the kind who’s always there. 
Dependable and steady, 

To take you out on Saturday night 
Or whenever you feel ready. 

While Tim is the gay Lothario type 
With a girl on either arm. 

Who wouldn ’t like a date with him ? 

He simply oozes charm. 

My obligation is to Jack, 

And no doubt in return 

He’ll take me to the Senior Hop. 

If only I could learn 

That running after Tim is bad ; 

But I will take the blame. 

And like the little moth I’ll be 
Toasted at the flame. 

I really shouldn’t feel so bad. 

Tim asked me once you know — 

A movie — but he caught a cold 
And so we didn ’t go. 
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And yet there always is the chance 
That he could care for me. 

A date with him might bring it out. 
Of Jack, I’m sure, you see 1 ! 


Is that Jack going down the street 
With Ella Severing? 

Wait Till I get my claws on her, 

The brazen little thing ! ! 

She thinks she’s going to steal my Jack, 
I won ’t give her a chance ! ! 

I ’ll give Tim up to the glamour girls, 
And take Jack to the dance. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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SNOWSTORM 

Slowly night descended upon us and the moon rose in the east, pale and 
bare against the starless sky. Eerie shadows were cast by the wind-tossed trees. 
It was icy cold. The clouds passing over the moon were dark and swift, and even 
the wind seemed to hush as that platinum disc lost itself in their enveloping black- 
ness. — Then it came ! Silently and swiftly the air was filled with soft, white 
snow. At first it seemed to float earthward, its flakes glinting in the now visible 
moonbeams. Then the wind caught it and it was thrown madly about, swirling 
in fathomless whirlpools, as it made white ridges on the dark tree branches, and 
mountainous drifts on the frozen, snow-covered earth. Suddenly, as swiftly and 
silently as it had come, it disappeared, leaving behind a fairy blanket of soft, 
white snow. It seemed as if a cool, unseen hand had been laid upon the feverish 
brow of the world. 


Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 
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MY FIRST TRIP IN AN AIRPLANE 

My father issued a standing order to the family several years ago to keep 
off roller coasters, but oddly enough he said nothing about airplanes. As air- 
plane tickets cost considerably more than a dime, Dad probably thought air rides 
were safely removed from the realm of possibility for us. He did not figure that 
the uncle of one of my best friends would invite Hilda and me for a ride in his 
black and orange Waco. 

The airfield was on South Mountain Road about two miles from the center 
of Pittsfield. Hilda and I pedaled our bicycles over there one summer morning 
long before the heavy mist had lifted. Uncle Harry, knowing summer mornings 
in the Berkshires, arrived at the field at ten o’clock. By that time, the mist was 
entirely dispelled, and the sun was shining as it shines only in the Berkshires, 
from a sky of Wedge wood blue. It shed a radiance more golden than ever, it 
seemed, on the green hills and meadows that morning. 

Hilda and I were almost delirious from excitement by the time her uncle 
had warmed up the engine and asked us to climb into the plane. We stood on the 
wooden struts, which resemble little fences, and Hilda boosted me in through the 
small door. Before I was seated properly, Hilda came tumbling in herself and 
took the seat beside the pilot. It would be impossible to be ladylike getting in 
and out of Uncle Harry’s plane; we were both glad we wore jodhpurs. 

Mr. Burbank whistled at a tall colored boy, who ran over to our plane, 
giving the propellor a quick whirl and showing pearly white teeth as he smiled. 
Somebody yelled “Contact” through the deafening whirr of the motor, and in a 
second we were skimming across the field, as though we were rolling in a big 
kiddie-car. Maybe Hilda was conscious of mounting into the air, from where she 
sat, but to me our climbing was quite imperceptible. 

I chewed gum furiously, as Mr. Burbank had advised, to ward off air- 
sickness. To my surprise I discovered we had been climbing while I was con- 
centrating on my gum chewing. I held my breath. Were we heading right into 
South Mountain? I shut my eyes and tried to pray. When I opened my eyes 
to peek, South Mountain had disappeared, and to my relief I found we were high 
in the air going west. I risked a glance below, recognizing a group of tiny white 
buildings as Shaker Village. While I strained my eyes to see if I could discern 
herds of cattle grazing on Shaker Meadow, the whole picture changed. 

We were flying north at what must have been a high rate of speed, 
although it did not seem so to me. We were already over the middle of Lake 
Onota. I saw landmarks, which were funny miniatures from where we were. 
The camp buildings of Witawentin looked like a little toy paper arrangement. 
I doubt that I would have recognized the camp had it not been so familiar to me. 

Ahead I could see the frost-tipped peak of Mount Greylock; we were 
driving north right toward it. To the east, on my right, was the city of Pittsfield, 
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which reminded me of a map more than a real city. Pontoosnc Lake looked like a 
small mirror and the Housatonic River was just a little silver ribbon twisting 
across the map. 

Again the pilot fooled me, turning east without attracting my attention at 
all, much the way a magician pulls an egg out of an empty bag. We were sailing 
over Lanesboro when I noticed, to my left, the limeworks of Cheshire, which were 
blue-white and looked ridiculously tiny. 

Hilda called out, 4 4 Isn’t this swell ?” I screamed back, 4 4 Thrilling is the 
word, Hilda.” When that short conversation was finished, I noted the sprawling 
buildings of the General Electric Company and knew we were back in Pittsfield. 

In the twinkling of an eye, it seemed, we were again in sight of South 
Mountain. The ski trail, so popular in winter, stood out as a gray sandy streak 
on the green slope. We circled the airfield twice before descending, and we were 
practically on the ground before I realized that we were going down. For a 
second it was bumpy, then it was quiet and I knew the motor was off. Again we 
were skimming the airfield on which I could see boys running. Suddenly we 
came to a stop. 

As I climbed out, the ground came up to meet me and I staggered around 
foolishly for a moment. Uncle Harry announced that we had been just ten 
minutes in the air. It seemed an hour and I felt as though we had been to Mars 
and back. I had no weird sensations while we were up, and was not even fearful 
after we had escaped running into South Mountain. The prospect of telling my 
father about my bizarre trip was more frightening than the flight itself. 

Patricia Lynch, ’45 
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ADVICE OF AN EPICUREAN 


Take your feast, drink your wine, 

Life is all too short a time. 

Laugh with love, trip your measure, 

All too soon is gone your pleasure. 

Kiss the lip, wink the eye, 

Days and seconds fast pass by. 

Bury hate and grief appease, 

To no avail remembering these. 

For soon to dust your bones must fall, 

And then the shepherd’s merry call 
Will fall unheard upon deaf ears, 

And worthless then come olden fears. 

Live your life and love its fun, 

For there is nothing once it’s done. 

Virginia Vose, ’44 
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YESTERDAY’S SUMMER 

You were sure to get splinters in your bare feet from the hot board- 
walk. It was always a long trek from the white painted Victorian hotel to 
the beach; laden with everything from shovels, pails, shells, and great beach 
blankets, you were usually out of breath by the time you had climbed the last 
hump of the gray, seawarped walk to the rise of the white beach beyond. 

It was worth it, though; the beach was almost always quiet except for 
the intermittent screaming of the gulls and the sing-song moan of the sea. In 
early morning the wet sand shimmering out to the water’s fringe would reflect 
the pale colors of a hopeful day. It was wonderful to be able to drop everything, 
blankets, pails, and shells, there in the sand and run up the empty beach chasing 
gray and white sandpipers into flight. If you ran out and up the beach to the 
curve of Prout’s Neck, without even stopping for breath or picking up a gull’s 
white feather, you could almost always catch tomorrow. Yesterday and today 
were there, way back lying on the beach with the blankets and shells. Tomorrow 
was everything you had ever wanted — you could run out up to your knees in 
the cold water and stand hugging tomorrow to you while the wind slapped your 
hair back and blew sticky salt in your face. 

Those mornings would end in comfortable reality. The stiff grass cooling 
your toes after the hot board walk, the weak, comfortable feeling of hunger 
after swimming — everything sharpened by the smell of roast duck as you 
climbed the hotel stairs — the back stairs, of course — to your room. You’d be 
conscious of the wet footprints behind you as a starched “ Nanny” rustled down 
the gloomy stairs, her small charge shrieking, “But Betty doesn’t have to take 
a nap this afternoon, Mummy said so!” 

It was just summer then, the same every year, but yesterday’s summer 
has become more than a mere memory, it is a frantic hope for the summers to 
come, a symbol and a reality that we can’t ever let die. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 



School Spates 


s 

CAE-KAYA BASKETBALL GAME 

The Cae-Kava basketball game this year was really one to ‘ 1 write home 
about.’ ’ As usual it was the highlight of the season, and while the always 
present excitement and suspense of it was slightly over-shadowed by the new 
and different measles scare, there was no lack of interest on the part of either 
club. 

Everyone agreed, except perhaps the Kavas themselves, that it was about 
time the Caes won something. As a matter of fact, the Caes were so sure of it 
that they decided to turn over a new leaf and really defeat their opponents. 
This they did, and though their competition was strong, they managed, toward 
the end, to climax the game by acquiring a score of 24 — 18 in their favor. 

During the first three-fourths of the game, the score ran along very evenly, 
both Caes and Kavas making baskets in swift succession. Then, perhaps, as an 
anonymous Cae suggested, at seeing the horror of “Vicki Cae” being hung from 
the Kava balcony, the Caes decided to revenge her by overpowering defeat with 
victory. 

We should like to commend especially, for their fine playing and sports- 
manship, the new and “green” girls composing the Kava team, and as an old 
story, the veteran athletes of the Cae team. 
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The game, as always, was followed by a sumptuous banquet, the rationing, 
thanks to Mrs. Tremble, miraculously seeming to have no effect on it whatsoever, 
and for a girl in the early stage of measles, “Woody” did an excellent job on 
her speech. Carol gracefully presented the cup to her on behalf of all the Kavas, 
and as a whole fun was had by all. Even “Beau McGay,” our new and charming 
addition to the family, was happy at the close of the day. 


Cae Team 

Manager — J oan J ackson 
Captain — Glenn Ellis 
Virginia Woodall 
Mary Agler 
Joan Jackson 
Virginia Henline 
Glenn Ellis 
Jane Cutler 
Subs 

Joan Henes 
Betsy Wilson 
Marcia Mann 


Kava Team 

Manager — Blanche Southwell 
Captain — Carolyn Parchert 
Blanche Southwell 
Lyn Higgons 
Jewel Lakin 
Eleanor Dodge 
Judy Shepard 
Carolyn Parchert 
Subs 

Carol Brooks 
Elizabeth Kurth 
Nancy Goodhue 

M. N. 
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RETURN ANDOVER DANCE 


On January 23rd the student body of Rogers Hall was transported by 
means of busses to Phillips Andover Academy in answer to the latter ’s invita- 
tion for a dance in return for the pre-Christmas dinner dance given at Rogers 
Hall. Of course everyone had a splendid time despite rather unpleasant weather 
and the disparaging effect of rationing on Andover’s food supply. However, the 
general consensus of opinion was that, after all, we went to dance, not eat . . . 
and dance we did, with gusto, till the final strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” Is 
it necessary to add that a “good time was had by all”? . . . one need only note 
the additional number of Andover postmarked letters coming to Lowell since 
the occasion. 

J. L. 


8 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 

A series of one-act plays marked the successful close of another winter 
term on Tuesday evening, March 16. “Joint Owners”, the first play, was an 
amusing tale of two disagreeable ladies in an old ladies’ home, and how, by 
bisecting their shared rooms, they become reconciled to each other. The cast 
did an excellent job of acting; Jane and Carol were especially hilarious as the 
two old ladies. 



Cae Basketball Team 



Kava Basketball Team 
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Cast 


Mrs. Fullerton 
Mrs. Mitchell. 
Mrs. Blair. . . . 
Miss Dyer. . . . 


Barbara Bennett 
.Margaret Neale 

J ane Cutler 

. . . Carol Brooks 


Second in the series was “ White Iris”, the story of a young invalid, 
Jessamy Doone, and her sister, Marcia, whose jealousy and secret longing for 
every happiness Jessamy had ever known brings the play to a startling climax, 
keeping the audience hanging on the edge of their chairs. Lorraine Dancause and 
Iranette Leighton, with the help of an excellent supporting cast, gave outstanding 
performances as the two sisters. 


Marcia Doone. 
Jessamy Doone 

Lucy 

Dorcas 


Cast 

Lorraine Dancause 

Iranette Leighton 

Virginia Vose 

Ruth Berger 


The last play was a pantomime of the trials of a rustic “Harlequinade”. 
The clown, aided and abetted by Harlequin, though sorely distressed by Pantalon 
and the rival suitor, Dottorre, overcomes his difficulties of wedding Columbine by 
finally, in disguise, leading her to the waiting Bishop. The audience found this 
clever skit as laughable as it was unusual. 


Columbine 
Pierrot . . 
Harlequin 
Dottorre . 
Bishop . . . 


Cast 


. .Virginia Hamel 
. . . .Betsy Wilson 
. .Margaret Neale 
. . . Ellen 0 ’Meara 
Virginia Woodall 
M. R. 


8 

ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 


January 

13 — Reopening: Back again to reality with mid-years staring us in the 

face. 

17 — Harry Stoekwell, the voice of Prince Charming in Walt Disney’s 
‘ ‘ Snow White 9 ’, sang — need I say more ? 

31 — Lloyd Bemis showed his beautiful colored movies of “Romantic Cape 
Cod” and “Festival Time in Holland, Michigan”. He concluded with an in- 
teresting film concerning Social Service activities. 



(Top) “Joint Owners” — (Middle) “White Iris” — (Bottom) “Harlequinade 1 
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February 

10 — We learned about the Misses Rogers and the School in its early days 
from the fascinating Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Bruce, who attended Rogers Hall 
many years ago. 

12 — A great many of us went to see the Ice Follies and we certainly had 
a wonderful time. (We wonder if Dora was trying to imitate them that fatal 
day last winter !) 

14 — Barbara Marden and Nancy Robertson, alumnae of the School, and 
Frances Reill}", cousin of our oAvn Reilly girls, gave a superb entertainment. Bar- 
bara and Frances played beautifully duo-piano arrangements, the most popular 
being “Rhapsody in Blue”; while Nancy sang some semi-classical songs and 
Mrs. McGay’s favorite, “White Christmas”. 

28 — We aroused many composers in their graves as we sang several 
familiar songs; but Miss Lebutt pacified them with her piano playing. 

March 

7 — The Junior Class, aided by three freshmen, presented “Macbeth” 
complete with its ‘ ‘ weird sisters ’ ’ and amazing sound effects. (Who would have 
known we have such talented buglers in our midst?) 

12 — Miss Tingley’s voice students gave us an informal recital to prepare 
them for the June day program. We thoroughly enjoyed being guinea pigs in 
this lyrical experiment. 

14 — Norma Woodward, charming monologist, kept us in stitches with her 
humorous impersonations. Her skit on the first three books of The Forsyte Saga 
was something worth seeing. 

17 — All the boys are in the Service, and gasoline is next to extinct, but 
in spite of all our shortages and rationings there’s nothing like vacations! 


G. H. 



t Anybody's 
Business 


THIS LITTLE PIGGY 

This little piggy ivent to market . 

This little piggy stayed home. 

This little piggy had roast beef — the lucky pig! 

Walking along Wiggely Avenue, Mrs. Pig thought over to herself all the 
exciting things she would buy at market and all the nice preserves, canned goods 
and meats she would bring back with her to save for the coming year. You see 
this grand occasion of coming to town happened only once a year. What a relief 
it would be to have the storeroom filled once more ! They were getting pretty 
low on sugar, too. Well, that would soon be taken care of. 

“Oh, at last, here’s the Super Market,” Mrs. Pig said to herself. Then, 
‘ 4 Could you please tell me where the canned goods are ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, Ma’am, right here at your left,” said the clerk. “How would you 
like a can of beans ? The only two left. You ’re in luck today. ’ ’ 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Pig, “I’ll have a can of peaches.” 

‘ ‘ Sorry, no peaches ! ’ ’ 

“ I ’ll have a can of tomatoes. ’ ’ 

“Sorry, no tomatoes!” 

“Then, I’ll have a can of chicken soup.” 

“Sorry, no soups, today, Ma’am!” 

“Well, I think I’ll take the beans. How much are the}"?” 

‘ ‘ Thirty cents, ’ ’ responded the clerk, ‘ ‘ and twelve points. ’ ’ 

“Points — what do you mean, points? I don’t understand.” 

“No beans, Ma’am.” 
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Mrs. Pig walked around bewildered. She had heard there was a war on 
and had heard her son talk about joining the WIGS, but that was immaterial. 
What was this about points, and where was all the food ? 

“I’ll have a pound of butter and a jar of cream.’ 

“Sorry, Ma’am, no cream today, and you’ll have to stand in line for 
butter. The line ends on Thirteenth Street — five blocks up. Next please!” 

Empty-handed except for her pocketbook, which hung slackly from her 
shiny, pinkish arm, Mrs. Pig trudged wearily over to the meat counter. 

“Can I help you? We have some nice fresh fish today. No, no meat ’till 
Tuesday. But look at these nice little smelts, and six to a person today, Ma’am. 
How many in your family?” 

“All right, I’ll take two dozen. And what about sugar; do you suppose 
I can buy that ? ’ ’ 

“Well, Ma’am, seeing as our stock just came in today, I think I can 
manage to give you a quarter of a pound.” 

After this, Mrs. Pig, becoming more unsuccessful every minute, a little 
nearer to fried pork, and a bit tired, walked up one, two, three, four, five blocks 
and then stood in line — on one foot and then the other. One hour went by, one 
block went by, and so on until she realized she had only half a block to go. 

Suddenly people began to scatter every which way, and she heard doors 
slamming. The store had closed ! 

Mrs. Pig fought with the lump in her throat and held tightly to the little 
box of sugar and the smelts. Then, she ducked down her head, kicked up her 
heels and ran. She ran through fields and woods and roads; she ran till she 
reached her little white cottage and her family. The little baby pig and her son, 
whose noses were peeking through the window, ran hastily to the door to see 
what Mom had brought. Last year everything was so special, but this year the 
two little pigs, glancing at the two measly packages and their mother’s weary 
face, turned away disappointedly without a word. 

“Tomorrow we will start our Victory garden,” said Mrs. Pig as she laid 
down the packages. 

Virginia Hamel, ’43 
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It was a wonderful blizzard, but for skiing perhaps the snow was a little 
too wet . “Well,” philosophized Nancy, “the sun will probably dry it out.” 

3 

According to certain Current Events quiz kids of R. H., a marked general 
increase in prices is known as robbery; and spectacularly enough, a new highway 
now used exclusively for military purposes has recently been completed, connect- 
ing the United States with India! To say nothing of that interview Willkie had 
with Hitler ! 
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THE JOURNAL 

The London radio said last night 

That two hundred Hinkels had lost the fight. 

The German radio wished to state 

They had lost but ninety planes to date. 

Ophelia Astor gave a tea 

For the leading inhabitants of D. C. 

Franklin was sorry his wife was not there, 

But at two in New York she was due on the air. 

Court was held only ten minutes today, 
Presiding, the Honorable Douglas McKay. 

The guilty was sentenced six months of his life 
For taking a hammer and beating his wife. 

Emmanuel Duffy of Ward sixty-three 
Signed up for the Navy and duty on sea ; 

While Emily Hogan, once salesgirl at Saks, 
Has given up selling to join with the WAACS. 

Tomorrow at three at the X. Y. Z. A. 

A bridge will be held by the “ Women in Gray.” 
The prize was donated by Anne Calarv, 

And Mrs. Joe Blowston is serving the tea. 

Ladies, please notice, tomorrow at Brown’s 
For ten dollars only, fifteen dollar gowns, 

And down in the basement for only one ten 
Are yellow suspenders for modern young men. 

The weather is clear . . . 

Eat Gordon’s “Crock-Cheer” . . . 

U. S. Steel has gone down . . . 

Buy a seal-tested gown . . . 

Rommel seems to be through . . . 

Keith ’s starts at two . . . 

Eggs at sixty a box . . . 

For the wife, hollyhocks . . . 

Wanted: maids, any kind . . . 

Please return if you find . . . 

Any news, any time . . . 

For information sec page nine. 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Wednesday, and I had arrived at Rogers Hall. I was hot, tired, and in a 
state of nervousness fit for an expectant father. Mother and I were first greeted 
by Mrs. McGay, and then taken to my room, where I began unpacking. After I 
had waded through part of my job, I began to hear voices coming from the floor 
below me. As I left my room and came to the head of the stairs, I could see old 
acquaintances running to each other and giving squeals of joy as they greeted 
each other with hugs and kisses, which made me feel at a perfect loss. But then 
telling myself that each one of these girls was new at one time, I walked down- 
stairs. 

I had met practically every girl in the school, and knew not one from 
another — every girl, that is, except my roommate-to-be. 

Meanwhile I was building castles in the air, so to speak. I imagined her 
as a dainty, dark, serene girl with a figure of A-l rating, and poise to match. 

I waited until quite late that night. She was the last to come, and as she 
ambled down the corridor, the first thing I saw was a pair of long legs coming 
towards me, and working up I saw a tall, blond, gangly girl standing before me, 
with drips of perspiration sliding off her forehead. I must have stared for several 
moments, for she jumped back and exclaimed, “0. K., so you didn’t expect me 
for a roommate,” which only shocked me into a complete silence. 

The dinner bell rang, and as we ran a comb through our hair I thought 
how dreadfully straight the heat had made mine, but looking at Gretchen’s hair 
relieved me some. 

As we were entering the dining room, Gretch beside me was talking a blue 
streak when suddenly I heard a definite thud, and turning I saw in a heap on 
the floor my roommate’s six feet sprawled in every direction. Stepping lightly 
over her, and hoping no one connected us as roommates, I continued toward my 
destination, catching a glimpse of Gretchen nodding a “Good evening” to Mrs. 
McGay from her position on the floor. My one consolation — and it should have 
been hers too — was that someone had told me we could change roommates if 
things got too bad. 

That night as we lay in bed talking, she asked me if I liked to talk at night, 
to which I answered, “No, do you?” 

Her reply was “Yes !” Nothing could have been better on your first night 
away at school. 

In the next two weeks I found my mind slowly changing, and, hoping that 
my roommate liked me, I set out to become more friendly. At the end of the first 
term I did not see her as I did the first day, but as a girl with a grand sense of 

humor, and not bad looking at that. ^ ,. r 

’ Eleanor Dodge, ’45 

(with G’s permission!) 


The day before vacation, our reliable Misspeller put away her board, on 
which she carefully wrote: “Jayne Cutler’s bored” — and then went home! 
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WORDS FROM THE WISE 

My reminiscences seem to run to tales of men. I imagine that they exert 
a very powerful influence on the life of every woman, but I am afraid that they 
have tried and failed in my case. I have endeavored for three years now to 
change my personality, and just two weeks ago I first fully realized how dismal 
was my failure. 

The whole thing started at the Exeter dance my freshman year. I was 
an innocent little thing in those days, and thought I was the answer to the young 
man’s prayer in a turquoise taffeta frock with puffed sleeves. My dancing was 
decidedly eccentric, and my chitchat even more so. 

However, in spite of these drawbacks, I had been holding my own, which 
at that particular dance consisted of a surprised rabbit of a boy with no chin 
whatsoever. Joan Thomas, who was my desk mate, had given me a dance with 
her date, probably much against her better judgment. That was when I really 
came face to face with my own inadequacies. 

He was a man of the world of sixteen years, named Max, with an ironic 
curl to his lip and polished old-world courtesy. I was cowed by his charm and 
attention, but grateful. He taught me how to dance, even unto the Dip, and as 
he left me at the end of the dance he said, 

“By the time I get back next year, you’ll be a hot rock like all the rest.” 
With this bright hope he departed, patting me kindly on the shoulder as he went. 

For a year I groomed myself for the next Exeter dance, but a cold pre- 
vented my attendance, so I never did get to dazzle Max with my new graces. Then 
I became a travelled woman, which certainly should have turned me into a hot 
rock like all the rest. But now I know it didn’t. I have conclusive proof. 

I was riding on the back platform of the train to Lowell, with nine other 
people, including four Marines. A little blond bit of fluff and I were nearest 
the armed forces, and lurched on and off their manly chests as the train scuttled 
along. I was very weary, so weary that I could not remember the conventional 
little speeches on the weather and Avhat one thinks about the news and who is 
going to win the Pennant next year. It was fairly obvious that I could not long 
remain silent in the peculiar circumstances. The Marine next to me started the 
ball rolling by remarking thoughtfully, as my chin hit his brass buttons, 

“The war certainly does change social conditions.” I agreed, and we 
went on from there. Iam still not quite clear how it happened, but we both let 
down our hair to the extent of giving a brief resume of our lives and getting into 
a heated argument about the Effect of Prejudice on Judgment. From time to 
time I was aware of the startled stares of the other three Marines and the blonde, 
who were holding hands and talking about Love. 

When I arrived in Lowell, my Marine bid me good-bye and patted me on 
the shoulder, saying, 

“Be a good girl and study hard and go to Radcliffe.” I looked at him 
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carefully. Yes, it was the same expression as that on the face of Max, three 
years before. Then he had said, 

“You are in the formative years yet. Maybe you will be a social butter- 
fly.” But this time he said, 

“You’ve come out of your cocoon and are still the same old caterpillar.” 
I am afraid I shall have to struggle through life with the same old dingy per- 
sonality. But perhaps I shall have fun anyway. 

Katherine S afford, ’43 

8 

“If you can grow cotton in the South, why can’t you grow wool there?” 
Joan McQuade wants to know. 

8 

Lizzie: I want to be a dress designer so I can see my clothes on other 

people. 

Miss B. : Don’t most of you have that pleasure anyway? 

(How true, Miss Bennett! How true! — Ed.) 

8 

THE HOUSE THAT R. H. BUILT 

“Oh, I wouldn’t live in The House for anything” is a remark often heard 
around The Hall — naturally, as no one residing at our fair abode would make 
so outrageous a statement. I’ve always said it’s the person who doesn’t know 
who talks the most. Upon interviewing one of the other members of Rogers Hall 
— -“other” pertaining to an occupant of The Hall — We might find, much to our 
amusement, something like this : 

Hall: The trouble with you is you’re good — never get demerits or any- 
thing. Not one of you has been on pro this year. 

Ans . : Well, that may be true that we’ve never been on pro, but we’re not 
good, we’re just clever. 

Hall: Another thing, everyone’s so smart. It’s nothing but a “brain- 
house” (courtesy of Nancy Goodhue) over there. 

Ans. : Listen, you can ’t blame us for being smart just ’cause Mary Lord 
and Glenn can do chemistry, and Gloria can write poetry — it doesn’t rhyme 
anyway. 

Hall: I don’t care, I still don’t relish the thought of standing outside 
because the key doesn’t fit the lock, or of freezing all day ’cause the radiators 
are off the beam. 

But no matter what complaints we might have reason to have — the bells 
waking us up at all hours of the night, and never working during the day, queer 
sounds going on all the time, but especially up in Ginny Henline’s room about 
eleven p. m. Sounds like the moving of furniture; could be! In spite of every- 
thing we love it. 
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We’ve really got a wonderful family. Of course we all have our faults. 
Gloria can’t restrain herself every now and then from her litlle jujitsu perform- 
ances, like throwing Miss Esty over her head. Miss Towle has a little trouble 
with her French from time to time. It seems she forgets herself and starts speak- 
ing English at the French table. Carol and Joan have adopted for their theme 
song the “ Strip Polka”; just drop over to the second-floor hall any morning 
before breakfast. They claim their room is too cold. Every once in a while that 
rare substance called food is found in some unfortunate soul ’s room — unfortunate 
when our little band of conspirators, headed by Glenn Ellis, is let loose. And 
then, of course, we must put up with our Norwegian nightingale, sometimes 
known as Patience, at any unsuspecting hour of the day or night. 

We have not jumped to this conclusion, but rather have come upon it in 
good faith, that Jay Lord has quite a bit to do with that Book of the Month 
Club. Could “commission” be included among her vocabulary? . . . Men have 
always quite dominated our conversations, but with Bunny men have become 
quite a problem. Come to Miss Cartwright for any advice — especially if you’re 
in doubt as to what to do when you ask two of them to Prom. . . . Just in case you 
didn’t know, we have started a hobby over here in The House — that of collecting 
pictures of Charles Boyer for none other than our fair Miss Esty. It seems she 
simply craves them. To Joan Henes and Jay we would like to bow a moment 
in humble respect, for they are our trustworthy counselors. Take the word ‘ ‘ trust- 
worthy” as you will. 

Oh, yes, life at The House is novel, all right. Isn’t it funny how about 
the time of a quarter to ten a lot of noise making is going on, and Miss Breeden 
doesn’t quite hear the bell? Poor Miss Breeden! No wonder the WAACS are 
among her many ambitions. 

We call our second-floor bathroom The Six-Way Stretch, for Grand Cen- 
tral Station looks sick compared to this. Contained herein are three wash basins, 
a shower and a tub, each one of which is always being used at the same time by 
any number of people. 

Well, we’ll take The House with its faulty plumbing and broken key- 
holes, and just as long as we have a roof over our heads and a sense of humor, 
we’ll prefer it to anything. 

Marjorie Bogie, ’43 


We’ve heard that the “Gunpowder Plot” to blow up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was fortunately discovered before the coagulation! 


Poor Joan Jackson ! We wonder how her 
along now ! 


‘revolting Indians” are getting 
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Engagements 

Mary Harriet Worthen to Mr. Frank J. Duggan of Lowell. 

Louise Dancause to Mr. Leo P. Clough of Lowell. 

Joanne Jordan to Mr. Richard K. Warren of Stamford, Connecticut. 
Elizabeth Chapin to David D. Heath of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Marriages 

December 5, 1942 — Jean Peterson to Mr. Richard L. Foster. 

January 15, 1943 — Hildreth Pratt to Lt. James Floyd Carroll, U. S. A. 
January 25, 1943 — Helen Jopson to Lt. Ferdinand E. Suehle, Jr., of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 

January 30, 1943 — Elizabeth Fletcher to Mr. Burnham B. Davis. They 
will be at home at 10 Center Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

February 25, 1943 — Shirley Ann Collette to Edwin Wellman Laffey, Air 
Corps, United States Army. They were married in Texas. 

March 14, 1943 — Ann Underhill to Ensign Frederick L. Porter, U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve. They are now living in Miami, where he is stationed. 


Births 

August 21, 1942 — A daughter, Leslie, to Captain and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Brown (Carolyn Minor). 
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January 30, 1943 — A son, Thomas Grey Martin, to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Martin (Marjorie Lee). 

February 25, 1943 — A son, David Spalding Zacher, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Zacher (Priscilla Spalding). 


Items of Interest 

We hear interesting news of Betty Woodruff. She is working in the 
Bureau of Military Information at Yale University. 

Frances MacBrayne, a former student at Rogers Hall, is teaching art this 
year here at school. 

We hear that Billie Cutler Fitch’s husband has obtained a commission as 
Ensign in the Navy. 

Jane Robertson, now at Stoneleigh, sang for the U. S. 0. of Rye, New 
Hampshire. 

Suzette Betts has been graduated as a Navy radio operator in the WAVES. 

Barbara Marden and Jean McGay Curtiss are taking a secretarial course 
at the Pierce School in Boston. 

For news concerning Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Bruce, Barbara Marden and 
Nancy Robertson, see “School Notes.” 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 




COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 



Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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a PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 
a MILLION FOR YOUR 

LOOKS .... 

If the major problem of 
“what to wear” is spinning 
around in your brain, you’re 
just adding unnecessary 
wrinkles to your pretty brow. 
Don’t you know that keeping 
you well dressed and looking 
sweeter than a lollipop is our 
mission in life ? And we thought 
you were a smart girl ! 

7 tBonJ1nr€A6 



DIAL 6361 



again wishes — 

Rogers Hall another 
successful and prosperous new 
year. 


LOWELL’S LEADING FURNITURE HOUSE 
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ill! POLLARD’S [ill 

For over 106 years 
Lowell' s Leading Department Store 

s 

LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 


CO. 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 

Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 
six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE smP EVERYWHERE 



S. S. PIERCE 


FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 


VI 
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DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Co?npliments of 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 


0 beautiful for pies and cakes 
For jam-embellished shelf ; 

For cookies , tarts and macaroons 
(I'd like to help myself!) 

The Rendezvous, the Rendezvous, 

To thee we'll gladly roam , 

For here alone, we find, I vow, 

Food "just like made at home." 

® 

Sandwiches and cakes for all occasions 
made to order. 

® 

LOWELL WOMEN'S EXCHANGE 
and RENDEZVOUS REST 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 
Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 


24 Middle Street 


Tel. 2-2531 
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Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


Compliments of 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 


Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 


BIRD 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


**°™*JJ Douglas & Company 


SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
" Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


DR. W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A. McEvoy 

OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED /. GLASSES REPAIRED 

68 Merrimack Street 
Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 


Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 


Established 1832 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 
RIDING EQUIPMENT 

<§> 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 


KATHERINE C. MACK 

Distinctive Dresses for 

JUNIOR MISS and MATRON 

MODERATELY PRICED 

194 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Josefs 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Dial 6331 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

at 

Cherry & Webb’s 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Shawprint Incorporated 

Compliments of 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

NICHOLS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Tea &? Coffee Store 

Telephone 8494 

7>sy 2 JOHN STREET 


(fharles T. Marsden 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Electrical Contractor 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Dobbs Hats 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

MACARTNEY’S 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 


PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

More Fish ” 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

DILLON 



Compliments of 

“j TSonded Qleaning" 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 


Tel. 8404 

- 

Thompson’s 


New Ski Cabin 

Compliments of 


GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 


Insurance Agency 

jgmp&k The Thompson 

45 Merrimack Street 

Hardware Co. 

Lowell, Maas. 


Tel. 3-0831 

254 Merrimack 


Street 


Compliments of 


THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 

Compliments of 

SAVINGS BANK 

The American Window 

34 JOHN STREET 

Cleaning Company 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Fountain Pens - Greeting Cards 

Buxton Bill Folds 
and 

Key Cases 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

Compliments 

of 

G. B. 



For Novelties 


BROCKELMAN’S 

in Footwear 



SEE 


LOWELL’S LEADING 

The Sample Shoe Store 


FOOD STORE 

MR. SHWARTZ 



24 Prescott Street 



Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 



(1917 - 1935) 


Compliments oj a 

Marden & Murphy 


FRIEND 

Commercial Specialists 



REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 



40 Central street 



LOWELL. MASS. 



STATIONERS 

Cherry & Webb*s 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 


LOWELL 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 


FASHION 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 


HEADQUARTERS 

INC. 


For Northern New England 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments of 


C. H. HOBSON & SON 


LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spouting- Qood& 

Since 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

(All Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 


KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

IIANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 
BAG TO MATCH 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

<§> 


“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health 9 


MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments of 

The Fruit Basket 

600 DUTTON STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Fine Fruits and Vegetables 


New England Laundries, Inc. 

HOME OF 

Scientific Laundering 

Dial 2-6231 
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Can it be true? Is the year really over? Time has never sped quite so 
quickly I It seems as though we hadn ’t done half what we wanted or intended 
to, and now the chance is by forever. 

What have we done this year? After all, school isn’t all homework, cokes, 
and bridge. What, for instance, have we done towards the war effort? Some of 
our thoughts on that subject have been slightly impractical, such as one girl’s 
idea of our becoming practically a unit of the USO — but on the whole we’ve 
really tried. There’s been Home Nursing, the follow-up of last year’s First Aid; 
and added interest in Current Events, spurred perhaps by semester tests ; and 
war stamp buying (those ten- and twenty-five cent stamps will add up to some- 
thing some day) ; and Red Cross knitting, slow and laborious, but it got done 
eventually. 

But what we’re really proudest of, and gladdest about, is the school’s atti- 
tude. We seem to be, thank heaven, patriots without flag-waving, and to be able 
to take rationing and inconvenience in our stride. 

Why talk about these things, now, though? Surely our memories of this 
term are rather of our senior parties . . . “ Pops’’ . . . Millicent’s tea . . . dinner 
at Mrs. McGay’s . . . tearful, traditional throwing of the flowers . . . and then . . . 
commencement. Tuesday morning we seniors became alumnae — how odd the 
word sounds when applied to us ! 

So now it’s time to say good-bye to Rogers Hall, and good luck to next 
year’s SPLINTERS staff. 
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IRISH MOONLIGHT 

Hear the high weird cry of the banshee 
Wailing in the night. 

And the flap-flap of the eagle’s wings 
As he rises in angry flight. 

0 sister, where are you hiding now, 

Come, for the moon is still high. 

From its wide white wake I’ll shelter thee 
Till the morning star is nigh. 

* * # * 

No, sister, no ! The night is bleak 
And the forest children hide, 

For the eagle flies, and on the shore 
Beats a full and rolling tide. 

And the moon, so white in the deep black sky, 
Turns the whole world cold and bare. 

I’d rather drown in the terrible tide 
Than live in the moon’s white glare. 

For the moon is wild, it’s cruel, it’s mad — 

0 sister, our kinsmen knew 

What the eerie light of that devil’s orb 

To the soul of the Irish can do. 


Glenn Ellis, ’43 
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THE STATE OF FREEDOM 

The quality of freedom is a complex matter ... it is more often a state 
of mind, than a state of being. Therefore, each man’s conception of freedom 
varies, and, in consequence, his reactions to it, likewise, vary. 

To some, freedom means that right to go ahead, quietly and unhindered, 
seeking a peaceful spot of one’s own. It is being able, perhaps, to have that 
“ house in the country”, to raise chickens and ask companionship of no man. It 
is being absolutely independent of people . . . being able to work towards that 
goal without the annoying interference of government or despot. 

There are those to whom the term freedom implies an absolute break from 
any form of law and order. It is a human trait to charge ahead regardless of 
others. This is the group that has brought about the necessity of enveloping 
law. They would sweep away police, or judge or jail, because their actions 
demand the presence of these institutions. One might say that it is because of 
these, the loudest clamorers for freedom, that we must fear the consequences of 
democracy. They make it unfit for human endurance. Yes, they believe in free- 
dom, but only for a few — themselves. 

For man cannot be absolutely free. He must make demands on his fellow- 
beings. He may consider himself utterly unneedful of others, and yet, if he 
should reflect on his life, he can see only how much he must depend on the exist- 
ence of other people. The law of life is a subtle, but tightening web ... in reality 
it spins us all together with fierce intensity. Man in a free, untouched state, 
would be an impossibility. The mighty strides of civilization have bound us 
together in such a manner that freedom is not only an impractical theory, but 
a ridiculous one. 

No, we cannot hope for freedom in the true sense of the word. We can 
only look upon it in an impersonal manner . . . protect it so that it may exist in 
a greater or lesser degree only for the betterment of mankind. People are free- 
dom. Therefore, it is imperative that they see themselves in the cold hard light 
of reality. If they continue to trample on the undeniable rights arising from the 
mere accident of existence, then the shining star of liberty can only be an elusive 
daydream. If they see freedom for what it is, they can make it attainable and 
desirable. For freedom without reflection is distasteful. It could only precipi- 
tate utter chaos; but freedom with thought and intelligence and discretion is 
man’s most promising state of achievement. It is worth fighting and dying for 
... it is worth the cost of temporary loss of rights and privileges, because it can 
bring about the sort of existence toward which we constantly grope in our curious 
human fashion. 


Jean Lord, ’43 
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HIS SACRIFICE 

Augustus stood calmly in front of the roaring fire, tall and formidable, a 
paragon of dicipline and authority rooted to his throne. His eyes were stern and 
his tense mouth was pressed into a thin determined line. His whole appearance 
of massive strength was one at which to tremble and yield unquestioningly. 
Augustus was accustomed to rule in all things and as his complete authority 
had never before been questioned in the eyes of man, to be forced now, into 
obeisance was to him disturbing and anger provoking. However, the fact that 
he was so disturbed, Augustus kept to himself and cunningly added to his out- 
ward appearance of assurance. With his huge hands, rough with the honest 
labor of farming, thrust deep into his pockets and his long legs apart, he stood, 
glaring at the two figures who sat before him. 

“But, Augustus, you can’t fight this. It is inevitable. Don’t you see?” 
A woman spoke, seemingly exasperated. She was the wife of Augustus Shackle- 
ford, a woman bold and as yet uncrushed by constant domineering. Yet except 
for her inexplicable quality of fortitude, she was an average woman who spoke 
much but was heeded little. So, now, as always, her husband’s ears were deaf 
to her words. He turned, as she spoke, in complete indifference, toward the fire 
and bending his body slightly, he removed his hands from his pockets and rubbed 
them slowly, deliberately over the crackling flames. He said nothing. The room 
remained silent for a few minutes. 

Behind him, his wife turned toward a young man sitting beside her on the 
sofa. She shook her head exasperatedly to one side and tapped her fingers of one 
hand angrily on the other. The boy was the only child of the Shacklefords, 
and both parents doted on and admired him for being the possessor of so many 
fine qualities. Now he arose from the sofa and took a determined step toward 
his father. He tossed his dark head in a familiar gesture, and for the first time 
during the discussion spoke out boldly. “Now look here, Dad. I appreciate your 
wanting me to stay here with you, and I realize that you could use me on the farm, 
but I can’t say £ no’ to the draft board any more than you can. Besides, now as 
long as I’ve been called, T really don’t want to stay here. This is my war as 
much as any of the fellas who ’re going to fight in it, and I can’t see myself 
staying here at home like a coddled baby letting someone else do my fighting 
for me. You ought to be able to see that, Dad. How about the last war. You 
were itching to go and fight then weren’t you? Well, it was your turn then, but 
this time it’s mine.” He paused a moment, waiting to hear his father speak, but 
as no words issued forth to break the stony silence he added, “But any way you 
look at it, I’ve got to go regardless, and you might as well accept that fact.” He 
turned around with a quick movement of vexation and threAV himself back onto 
the sofa beside his mother. Still the towering figure said nothing although it 
was obvious that the boy’s vehement words had affected him somewhat. He 
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suddenly ceased rubbing his hands, put them back in his pockets and straightened 
up. 

Tt seemed odd that of the people in the world influenced by Augustus 
Shackleford, his wife and son, who were constantly under his dominance, were 
the least, affected. However, this was true, and while his wife, regardless of her 
attitude toward him, was to him practically non-existent, his son meant a great 
deal to him. The boys words and feelings had always had more effect on him 
than he cared to show, and seldom did. 

But this time it was different. He knew that his son was right, but because 
his pride did not allow him to give in, not only to himself but to the two seated 
before him, he chose the contrasting and obvious emotion to display before them. 
In haughty anger he strode silently out of the room. 

***** 

Nearly two weeks passed until the time came for Bill to actually enter the 
army. During that period and after the fatefid day on which Bill had received 
his notice from the draft board, except for a certain tenseness that arose between 
Bill and Augustus, life among the family had proceeded much as usual. No 
other word was mentioned about Bill’s being drafted. However, Augustus was 
still determined that Bill stay at home. His one and only thought was that his 
son “could not go”, and for him there were not two sides to the situation. Secretly, 
one day, he went storming into the local draft board office, claiming vehemently 
that Bill was needed on the farm and demanded that he be released from service. 
This act, however, was useless, for Augustus’ impetuosity was known well 
throughout the county as well as the fact that Bill’s labor on the farm was entirely 
dispensable. His father only used him when he was on vacations from college. 
Therefore, whereas in times of peace Augustus’ word would have been obeyed 
explicitly by each member of the draft board, he was now tactfully but firmly 
waved aside, for during times of war, our country and not the will of an arrogant 
man was to be obeyed to the utmost of every patriotic man’s ability. Thus 
Augustus’ demand was rejected, and in blind anger he turned from the formerly 
complaisant eyes of the draft board. 

Then the day came for Bill to pack and leave for the army. There were 
no words from Augustus that might typify a father’s farewell to his son, bravely 
leaving a home to fight for a cause which today every man deems so worthy. A 
short “good-bye” sufficed and a simple handshake, but if Bill had been able to 
read the emotion that showed in his father’s eyes, it would have been a fonder 
son who left a father’s house that fateful morning in November. 

After Bill had gone, a change came over Augustus. Instead of wrathful 
hate for his fellow-men in general, an exaggerated form of pride of his son took 
place in him. A braggart’s voice was his. To every man possible he told of Bill : 
of his unselfish attitude toward being drafted, of his capabilities in the army 
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life, of his rapid promotions, and his responsibilities. Every conversation was 
centered around Bill and his excellent record in the army. A conversation which, 
though well grounded, was music only to the ears of one man. Other boys had 
left their homes for the same purpose — equally as unselfishly and very often 
under more difficult circumstances. 

Then a letter came from Bill. In it he wrote, “I have a pretty good idea 
that inside of three weeks, or less, I will be on foreign soil. Iam not sorry about 
this nor do I dread it. For some reason, now that I am really a part of the army, 
death doesn’t seem as real to me as before. I realize that it is my duty to my 
country to fight for it to my last drop of blood and, if necessary, to die for it. 
I guess I don’t have to say that I hope that won’t happen. But I can think of 
nothing else that, at this present time, I would feel more at ease with myself 
doing. The past months that I have been in the army have been spent in merely 
preparing for something bigger ahead ; now that period of training is over and I 
think I actually look forward to the next big job. ...” 

So Bill really went, his father knew, for there was no other letter or word 
from him. And the son of one of Augustus’ farmers who had been drafted 
previously, along with Bill, went too. Shortly after Bill’s letter had been re- 
ceived, the man had come to Augustus, modestly concealing his pride, and said 
quietly that liis son had been sent “over there” too, to fight, and he thought it 
would be real nice if maybe his son and Bill were going over together. It seems 
that “Bud had always thought right smart of Mr. Bill.” He had been speaking 
to Augustus then, not as a humble man to his employer, but as one father to 
another, but Augustus could not see that ; he simply muttered a gruff assent. 
Anyway it was not the farmer’s son whom he cared about or who was in his mind 
then. 

Months passed. Many things were happening in the news, and from his 
daily paper Augustus followed carefully wliat was going on. It seemed that 
every day something new of importance was printed. GERMANS ENTER 
STALINGRAD— ROMMEL FLEES IN NORTH AFRICA— U. S. TROOPS 
BATTLE JAPS IN SOLOMON ISLANDS— R. A. F. PLANES POUND GER- 
MAN CITIES— U. S. TRANSPORT SUNK OFF EASTERN SEABOARD. 
All this he read and more, but he took it with a touch of indilference ; this, he told 
himself, was not his war to worry about. Moreover, the fact that he had given 
up a son to fight freed him from any further obligations to his country and left 
him invulnerable to the cares and worries of war, or so he thought. But on the 
farm there were a hundred things for him to worry about ; it seemed there was 
nothing but trouble. A fence in one of the pastures had broken and the cattle 
had gotten ont and trampled on young shoots of grain, destroying easily half the 
crop. The carpenter had fallen off the scaffolding of a new barn being built, 
and had so injured his back that he was not able to continue work on it for several 
weeks. His horse, stumbling, had cut a deep gash in his shoulder and was not 
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useful for a long time after. A skunk had gotten into the chicken house and killed 
thirty-five good laying hens. And to top it all, no word had been received from 
Bill for over three months. 

The farmer came to him one day to say, sorrowfully, that his son had been 
killed in battle. He seemed almost dumb with grief and disbelief. Augustus did 
not know what to say. True, it was a misfortune, it was one of the misfortunes 
of war and every man would acknowledge it ; but what could he say, he who had 
never in his whole life experienced any really great loss, and never expected that 
he would? There was nothing to say, nothing except an “I’m sorry” — which he 
did not feel. His mind was concerned only with himself and his problems. 

But it is the destiny of nearly every wilful and unbowed man, at one time 
during his life, to have his supposedly indomitable spirit broken. Not always 
completely and devastatingly, but enough so as to allow the individual, formerly 
under the yoke of his trifling problems, to throw off that barrier and see life in 
the clearer and more satisfying light that others see it. And never slowly and 
gradually as in the case of a man of less vigor, but swiftly and mercilessly like 
a bolt of lightning. This was Augustus’ fate, and the day on which this thing 
happened to him was one that he never forgot until the minute he died. 

It was a cold and rainy day. There hadn’t been a dry one for the past 
week, and the ground was soft and slushy with mud. There was a biting wind 
that blew the relentless torrents of rain in thick sheets against everything. 
Augustus had been in one of his “lesser” moods all day. The everlasting rain 
had dampened miserably everything inside and out, including his spirits which 
it had dragged seemingly down into the very mud on which he walked. It was 
late afternoon and it had already grown quite dark. He was through work and 
was on his way to the house for the remainder of the day, when the farmer came 
hurrying up to him and handed him an envelope. The man was forced to yell in 
order to make himself heard above the din of the elements. “Miz Shackleford 
said to give you this right away, Mr. Augustus. She said it might be important 
and to open it now.” 

Augustus took it and bent his body away from the rain in order to shield 
the letter. He looked at it. It was marked, U. S. Army Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A cold fear swept suddenly through his body. He tore it open with 
unwilling fingers. Something hard and metal was in the envelope ; it fell to the 
ground into the mud. But Augustus let it remain there and unfolded the paper. 
Yes, it was there, oh God, all he had begun to fear and dread, unwillingly and 
secretly for a few months past. Here was the unmistakable truth, written in 
cold, unvarnished facts. “. . . U. S. Army regrets to inform yon that your son, 
William A. Shackleford, was killed in battle in North Africa. To the end he 
proved himself worthy of his country’s praise and he died a hero’s death ...” A 
sudden grief, like the forceful current of a swollen river, swept through Augustus. 
It penetrated every nerve of his body and was of such great pressure and force 
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that it staggered the stolid man as nothing before ever had. The letter fluttered 
to the ground and was immediately drenched by the driving rain. Slowly he 
leaned down to pick up that which had fallen before, and glanced dazedly at it. 
His son had died ‘ 1 a hero ’s death ’ ’, the letter had said, and here was what could 
prove it. In his hands he held a silver medal. Yes, that was the stuff Bill was 
made of, and here was something to show to his neighbors. Something that would 
prove to them what kind of a son he, Augustus Shackleford, had sired. But, oddly 
enough, all that seemed unimportant to him now. How small and unworthy 
seemed this tiny bit of metal in return for the life of his adored son. And what 
of the other boys who, like Bill, had died fighting. True, he, like many other 
fathers, had sacrificed their sons, but their sons had, in turn, sacrificed their lives. 

After a moment Augustus turned to the farmer still standing beside him. 
He spoke slow, deliberate sentences but his voice combined a touch of sadness 
and sincerity. “Well, Mr. Lambert, I guess you know what it was. Now we 
stand together in this thing. I am truly sorry about your son. He was a fine 
boy. Perhaps both our sons died fighting, side-by-side. I hope so. At least we, 
together, can be honestly proud of them. We must repay them, if we can, for 
giving up what they did, for us.” His fingers felt the medal deep inside his 
pocket, but he did not mention it. Instead, he turned, and began to walk slowly 
into the dark, away from the surprised but grateful farmer. 

And though it was a stricken and older man who saw that day end, it was 
one whose heart was new. Margaret Neale, ’43 

S 

STAR LIGHT, STAR BRIGHT 

I had a wish bone and a star 

In my pocket, safe 

And wisely wished upon. 

I’ve wished a thousand charms, 

Yet happiness has gone. 

I threw the magic stone and star 
Back to the lake — 

They tore a dark splash; 

I ripped my wishes in the wind — 

They blew away 

In tatters through the grass. 

Work hard and fast, and never 
Look too far or seek 
Too desperately — 

Happiness will return, 

A little blown perhaps, 

In from the sea. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 



Senior Section 

e 

SENIOR SONG 

Friendships made in Rogers Hall 
Never, never fade, 

And etched deep within our hearts we find 
Impressions they have made. 

These columns high will stand to us 
Through all the future years, 

For lessons learned, not all in class, 

And laughs and hopes and fears. 

Our years here have been happy, 

You’ve helped to make it so ; 

Believe us when we say that 
It ’s really sad to have to go. 

But in our inem’ry there will live 
Our friendships with you all, 

And when we think of happiness, 

We’ll think of Rogers Hall. 


Glenn Ellis 




MARJORIE DEE BOGIE 
4 Hawthorne Road 
Bronx ville, New York 

Kava Club ; Hockey Team, ’43 ; Hockey Manager. 
’43; Class Will, ’43; Christmas Pageant, ’43; French 
Play, ’43 ; Prize for Attractive Room, ’43 ; Honor 
Roll’ ’43; Parsons Award, ’43. 


CAROL BROOKS 
18 East Hickory Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 

Kava Club ; President of Kava Club, ’43 ; Dramatic 
Club Plays, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas Pageant, ’43 ; Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operettas, ’42, ’43 ; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee, ’43 ; Sub, Hockey. ’42, ’43 ; Sub, Basketball, 
’42, ’43 ; Sub, Baseball, ’42, ’43 ; Manager of Baseball, 
’42 ; Commencement Play, ’42 ; Piano Recital, ’42 ; 
Senior Reception Committee, ’42 ; Splinters Business 
Board, ’43 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas Vespers, 
’42, ’43; Christmas Play, ’42; R. H., ’43; Helen Hill 
Cup, ’43. 


VIRGINIA DOROTHY HAMEL 
President 

350 South Main Street 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; President of Senior Class, ’43 ; Business 
Board of Splinters, ’43 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; 
Dramatic Club Plays, ’42, ’43; Commencement Play, 
’43 ; Christmas Pageant, ’43 ; Chairman of Senior 
Prom, ’43; Usher at Operetta, ’42; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’42 ; Marshal for Seniors, ’42 ; Class 
Prophecy, ’43; Cheer Leader, ’42; Founder’s Day 
Track Meet, ’42 ; Swimming, ’43 ; Hockey, ’43. 


RUTH BERGER 
Vice-President 
84-43 150 Street 
Jamaica, New York 

Kava Club ; Secretary and Treasurer of Kava, ’43 ; 
Baseball, ’43 ; Captain Baseball, ’43 ; Sub, Baseball, 
’42 ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41 ; Vice-President 
of Senior Class, ’43 ; Dramatic Club Plays, ’43 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’42, ’43 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; 
Governor Dumrner Dance Committee, ’41 ; Halloween 
Party Committee, ’43 ; French Play, ’43 ; Usher at 
Commencement, ’42 ; Head Usher at Musical, ’42 ; 
Usher at Senior Plays, ’41, ’42 ; Usher at Operetta, 
’43 ; Splinters Business Manager, ’43 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’42 ; Student Council, ’43 ; Class 
Will, ’43 ; Christmas Vespers, ’43 ; Prize for Attractive 
Room, ’43 ; Honorable Mention for Helen Hill Cup, 
’43. 




VIRGINIA ANN CARTWRIGHT 
Mayville, Michigan 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’43 ; Glee Club, ’43 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta. '43 ; 
Voice Recital, ’43 ; Prize for Attractive Room, ’43. 




ELIZABETH DOWSE 
Kendal Green 
Weston, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Christmas Pageant. ’40, ’41. ’42; Water 
Pageant, ’40 ; Sub, Baseball, ’41 ; Founder’s Day Track 
Meet, ’41, ’42 ; Dramatic Plays, ’42 ; Cheer Leader, 
’42 ; Usher at Commencement Play, ’41 ; Usher at 
Class Day Exercises, ’42 ; Commencement Play. ’42 ; 
Usher at Commencement, ’42 ; Andover Dance Com- 
mittee, ’43 ; Swimming Team, ’43 ; Usher at Com- 
mencement Operetta, ’43. 



/ 


MILLICENT COTTER 
31 Clark Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Student Council, ’43 ; Splinters Business 
Board, ’43 ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42 ; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’43; Usher at Commence- 
ment, ’41 ; Marshal for the Faculty, ’42 ; Musicalc, 
’41 ; Usher at Musicale, ’42 ; Usher at Operetta, ’42 ; 
Usher at Commencement Play, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; French 
Play, ’43. 



GLENN ELLIS 
Round Hill Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

Cae Club ; Splinters Literary Staff, '42 ; Editor-in- 
chief of Splinters, ’43 ; Hockey, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; Sub 
Basketball, ’42 ; Captain of Basketball, ’43 ; Badminton! 
’42; Swimming, ’42; Sub, Baseball, ’41, ’42; Hallow- 
e’en Party, ’42, ’43; Governor Dumrner Dance Com- 
mittee, ’42 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’43 ; Senior Re- 
ception Committee, ’41 ; Commencement Usher, ’42 ; 
Senior Luncheon Committee. ’41 ; Chairman, Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’42; Senior Dinner Committee 
’43; Student Council, ’42; Scholastic Honor List, *42’, 
’43 ; Splinters Essay Prize, ’42. 



ELOISE FISCHER 
9930 South Seeley Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cae Club ; Sub, Hockey, ’43 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’43 ; French Play, ’43 ; Glee Club, ’43 ; Cheer Leader, 
’43 ; Splinters Business Board, ’43 ; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, ’43 ; 
Baseball, ’43. 



NANCY GOODHUE 
111 Manchester Street 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

Kava Club, ’43 ; Sub, Basketball, ’43 ; Baseball, ’43 ; 
Glee Club, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, ’43 ; 
French Play, ’43; Christmas Pageant, ’43; Student 
Council, ’43. 



GLORIA IRENE HAMEL 
350 South Main Street 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Swimming. '42. ’43 ; Captain of Swim- 
ming, ’42 ; Manager of Swimming, ’43 ; Sub, Baseball, 
’43 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Oper- 
ettas, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas Vespers, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’43 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’43 ; Cheer 
Leader, ’43 ; French Play, ’43 ; Senior Play Usher, 
’42 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’43 ; Class Will, ’43. 






JOAN HENES 
1417 Sheridan Road 
Menominee, Michigan 

Cae Club ; Hockey, ’43 ; Hockey Captain, ’43 ; Sub, 
Basketball, ’43 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42 ; And- 
over Dance Committee, '43 ; Cheer Leader, ’42 ; 
Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’42 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43 ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas. ’42, ’43 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’43; French Play, ’43; Usher, Commence- 
ment, ’42 ; Usher, Class Day, ’42 ; Splinters Business 
Board, ’43 ; Student Council, ’43 ; Honorable Men- 
tion for Dramatics Award, ’43. 







BETTY JEAN HUTCHINS 
2130 West 103rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kava Club ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’42 ; Ex- 
eter Dance Committee, ’42 ; Class Day Usher, ’42 ; 
Commencement Usher, ’42 ; Andover Dance Commit- 
tee, ’43 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43 ; Cheer Leader, ’42, ’43 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’42 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Oper- 
ettas, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas Vespers, ’41, ’42 ; Prize for 
Attractive Room, ’43. 



ELEANOR RUTH LANGEVIN 
150 Holyrood Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Water Pageant. ’41 ; Founder’s Day 
Track Meet, ’41, ’42 ; Christmas Pageant, ’41 ; And- 
over Dance Committee, ’41 ; Governor Dunnner Dance 
Committee, ’42 ; Senior Play Usher, ’41, ’42 ; Usher 
at Commencement, ’42. 


JOAN JACKSON 
329 North River Road 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

Cae Club ; President of the Student Council, ’43 ; 
Student Council, ’42, ’43 ; Exeter Dance Committee, 
’41 ; Governor Dummer Dance Committee, ’42 ; Chair- 
man of Andover Dance Committee, ’43 ; Glee Club, 
’41, ’42, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’42, ’43 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’41, ’43 ; French Play. ’43 : Christ- 
mas Vespers, ’43 ; Baseball, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; Manager 
Baseball, ’43 ; Swimming, ’42, ’43 ; Sub, Hockey, ’42 ; 
Hockey, ’43 ; Basketball, ’42, 43 ; Manager Basketball, 
’43 ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, 41, ’42 ; Tennis, ’42 ; 
Ping Pong, ’41, ’42 ; Badminton. ’42, ’43 ; Winner of 
Badminton, ’43 ; Chairman of Hallowe’en Party, ’43 ; 
Usher at Senior Play, ’41, ’42 ; Voice Recital, 41, ’42, 
’43 ; Splinters Business Board, ’43 ; Marshal for Mrs. 
McGay, ’43; R. H., ’42, 43; Athletic Cup, ’43. 



IRANETTE LEIGHTON 
21 Garden Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Andover Dance Committee. ’43 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’41, ’43 ; Dramatic Club Plays, 
’42, ’43 ; Founder’s Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42 ; Sub, 
Baseball, ’43; Water Pageant, ’41; Usher at Com- 
mencement. ’40. ’41 ; Senior Reception Committee. ’42 ; 
Usher at Class Day Exercises, ‘42 ; Senior Luncheon 
Committee, ’43 ; Posture Cup, ’43. 



JEAN LORD 
7114 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Cae Club ; Student Council, ’42, ’43 ; Sub, Hockey, 
’43, Splinters Literary Board, ’42, "43 ; French Play, 
'43 ; Christmas Pageant, ’43 ; Senior Luncheon Com- 
mittee, ’42 ; Usher, Senior Play, ’43 ; Senior Prophecy, 
’43 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’43 ; Hallowe’en Party 
Committee, ’43 ; Splinters Essay Prize, ’43. 



MARCIA MANN 
Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Hockey, ’42, ’43 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’43 ; Baseball, ’42, ’43 ; Sub, Basketball, ’43 ; Found- 
er’s Day Track Meet, ’42 ; Usher at Senior Play, ’42 ; 
Badminton, ’43; R. H., ’43. 



MARY LORD 


Laudholm Farms 
Wells, Maine 

Kava Club; Senior Editor of Splinters, ’43; Student 
Council, ’42 ; Baseball. ’42, ’43 ; Badminton, ’42, ’43 ; 
Sub, Hockey, ’43 ; French Play, ’43 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’43 ; Founder's Day Track Meet. ’42 : And- 
over Dance Committee, ’43 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43 ; Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operettas, ’42, ’43; Senior Recep- 
tion Committee, ’42; Christmas Vespers, ’42, ’43; 
Scholarship Honor List, ’42, ’43 ; Marshal for School, 
’42. 



MARGARET NEALE 
“Rocklands” 

Gordonsville, Virginia 

Kava Club ; Glee Club, ’41, ’42, 43 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’41 ; Senior Reception, ’41 ; Governor 
Dn miner Dance Committee, ’42 ; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee, ’43 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’41, ’42 ; 
Class Day Usher, ’42 ; Camera Club, ’41 ; Splinters 
Art Editor, ’42 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’43 ; Christ- 
mas Vespers, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Oper- 
ettas, ’42, ’43 ; Dramatic Club Plays, ’42, ’43 ; Com- 
mencement Play, ’42 ; Christinas Play, ’42 ; Founder’s 
Day Track Meet, ’41, ’42; Christmas Pageant, ’41, 
’43 ; Hockey, ’42 ; Sub, Basketball, ’42 ; Baseball, ’43 ; 
Manager Swimming, ’43; Splinters Short Story Prize, 
’43. 



KATHERINE SAFFORD DORA LOUISE WIEBENSOX 

2000 Knoxville Highway 221 Seaspray Avenue 

Kingsport, Tennessee Palin Beach, Florida 

Kava Club ; Christmas Pageant, ’40, ’41, ’43 ; Kava Club ; Badminton Team, ’43 ; Founder’s Day 

Scholarship Honor List, ’40, ’41, ’43 ; Splinters Track Meet, ’42 ; Glee Club. ’42, ’43 ; Gilbert and 

Literary Board, ’43; Usher at Class Day Exercises, Sullivan Operettas, ’42, ’43; Christmas Vespers, ’42, 

’40; Underhill Honor, ’43. '43; Christmas Pageant. ’43; French Play, ’43; Gov- 

ernor Dummer Dance Committee, ’42 ; Senior Lunch- 
eon Committee, ’42. 



LORAINE WILSON 
33 Haskell Street 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Glee Club, ’40, ’41, ’42, ’43; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’43; Senior Reception Committee, ’42; 
Commencement Play Usher. ’41, ’42 : Class Day 

Usher, ’42 ; Sub, Basketball, ’43 ; Sub, Baseball, ’43 ; 
Commencement Play, ’42 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Oper- 
ettas, ’40, ’42, ’43 ; Water Pageant, ’40 ; Christmas 
Pageant, '40, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; Dramatic Club Plays, ’42, 
’43 ; Cheer Leader, ’42, ’43 ; Founder’s Day Track 
Meet, ’42 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’42. 



VIRGINIA WOODALL 
40 Oxford Road 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan 

Cae Club ; President of Cae, ’43 ; Glee Club. ’41. ‘42, 
’43 ; Dramatics Club, ’42, ’43 ; Hockey, ’41, ’42, ’43 ; 
Hockey Captain, ’41, ’42 ; Basketball. ’41. ’42, *42 ; 
Baseball, ’41, ’43; Sub, Baseball, ’42; Swimming, ’41, 
’42, ’43 ; Swimming Manager, ’42 ; Founder’s Day 
Track Meet, ’41, ’42 ; Christmas Play, ’42 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’41, ’43; Governor Dummer Dance Commit- 
tee, *42; Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas, ’42, ’43; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’43 ; Senior Commencement. 
Play, *42 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, *41 ; Com- 
mencement Reception Committee, ’42 ; Commencement 
Usher, ’41; R. H„ *41. ’42, ‘43. 
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SENIOR PARTIES 

P OPS 


Our senior parties started off with a bang on May sixth, when we went into 
Boston to the “Pop” Concert. (It was Harvard night, by the way.) Everyone 
enjoyed the music, as well as the claret lemonade and sandwiches. We really 
had a wonderful time and returned to school that night quite tired but happy 
in spite of the slight ( ?) delay at the Everett station. 


Millicent Cotter's Tea 


We descended upon the Cotter’s home on the afternoon of May twelfth 
in a rather damp condition; but with Mr. and Mrs. Cotter’s fine hospitality, we 
soon dried off and then thoroughly enjoyed ourselves eating delicious sandwiches, 
cakes, and drinking punch. Perhaps this will help explain the trouble some seniors 
had getting into their graduation dresses ! 


Senior Dinner 


The evening of June fourth we seniors tripped gaily over to Mrs. McG-ay’s 
house for our senior dinner. On account of the gas shortage we couldn’t dine 
out as usual, but certainly there were no complaints made. Who couldn’t be 
completely satisfied with lobster newburg and chicken salad (for those unfor- 
tunate ones who weren’t blessed with the love of lobster) , topped off with a vanilla 
and strawberry meringue. (Pst ! Don’t tell anyone but we had our fortunes told 
by Mrs. McGay, too.) 

Afterwards, we came across the yard to school and formed on the front 
stairs to sing, and toss our bouquets to the undergraduates. After this traditional 
ceremony, sherbet and cakes were served to us all — for our last time together. 



“Betsi” 

Blue jeans and sneakers 
Freshly starched pinafores 
Daisies 


“Ellie” 


“Woodie” 

Sailboats on turquoise water 
Sunlight 

White shirts and dirndl skirts 


Daffodils and larkspur 
Mexican jumping beans 
Bubbling brooks 


Dora 


White pique 
Philadelphia twang 
Horn-rimmed glasses 


Sand dunes against a blue sky 
Red dirndl skirts 
Conch shells 


Mary 


“Kathie” 

Pekinese 

Twittering of swallows 
“Saturday Evening Post” 


Cotton plaids 

Light tortoise shells 

Dark green of magnolia leaves 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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{£ Bunny” 

Butterflies in the sunlight 
Sweetheart ros-es and blue 

forget-me-nots 
Fluffy white Persian kittens 

“ Millie’ ’ 

Salmon-pink gladiolas 
Freshly sharpened pencils 
Straw hats 

Carol 

Pink tulips 
Canaries 

Soft gentle eyes of a fawn 

“ Bogie’ ’ 

Giggles 

Paper caps and confetti 
Pearl earrings 

“Ruthie” 

Deep red roses 
Stillness of evening 
Gingham and pigtails 

“Lizzie” 

Golden-red wheat fields 
Soft breezes 
Station wagons 

Glenn 

Irish setters 

Cool summer breezes 

Convertibles and dark glasses 

Nancy 

Scotch plaids 
Football games 
St. Bernard puppies 

“Miggie” 

Wood violets 

High flights, silvery in the sky 
Soft brown noses of colts 


Gloria 

Gremlins 

“Two O’Clock Jump” 

Tiger Lilies 

“IIenes” 

Polka dots 
Raggedy- Ann dolls 
Clear blue glass 

“Hutch” 

Tan cairn terriers 

Soft tweeds 

Blue bachelor buttons 

Iranette 

Orchids in the moonlight 
Gypsy music 
“Black Beauty” 

“Ginny” 

Ballet skirts 
Sunsets 

Gardenias touched with raindrops 
Eleanor 

Pastel colored ribbons 

Small white cottages by the beach 

French poodles 

“Jackson” 

“Chapeaux” 

Surf crashing against rocks 
Red poppies 

“Marsh” 

Brass bands and calliopes 
“Semper paratus” 

Black angora 

Glenn Ellis 
Iranette Leighton 
Margaret Neale 
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CLASS STATISTICS 


Most cheerful 

Most poise 

Best sense of humor 

Most vague 

Neatest 

Noisiest 

Biggest eater 

Most popular 

Friendliest 

Most versatile 

Best looking 

Most likely to succeed 

Class Juliet 

Best personality 

Quietest 

Best combination of brains and good looks 

Class dreamer 

Class cynic 

First married 

Most independent 

Biggest tomboy 

Most feminine 

Best line 

Easiest going 

Most sophisticated 

Least sophisticated 

Most talkative 

Most studious 

Greatest bookivorm 

Laughs most 


Gloria Hamel 

Margaret Neale 

Gloria Hamel 

Katherine Safford 

Virginia Cartwright 

Marcia Mann 

Joan Jackson 

Virginia Hamel 

Ruth Berger 

Virginia Woodall and Joan Jackson 

Margaret Neale 

Glenn Ellis and Mary Lord 

Virginia Cartwright 

Gloria Hamel 

Eleanor Lange vin 

Joan Jackson 

Katherine Safford 

Jean Lord 

Virginia Hamel 

Katherine Safford and Ruth Berger 

Virginia Woodall 

Virginia Cartwright 

Marcia Mann 

.Nancy Goodhue and Betsy Wilson 

Iranette Leighton 

Nancy Goodhue 

Marjorie Bogie 

Katherine Safford 

Dora Wiebenson 

Marjorie Bogie 


£ 

THE PERFECT SENIOR 


Marjorie Bogie's . . . 
Virginia Cartwright’s 

Gloria Hamel’s 

Joan Henes’ 

Carol Brooks' 

Mary Lord’s 

Glenn Ellis’ 

Jean Lord’s 

Joan Jackson’s 

Ellie Fischer's 

Ginnie Hamel’s 

Ginnie Woodall’s . . . . 


1 Versatility 

Neatness 

Feet 

. . . .Friendliness 

Eyelashes 

Diligence 

Literary Ability 

'....Hair 

Complexion 

Clothes 

N ose 

.Athletic Ability 


Lizzie Dowse’s 

Ruth Berger’s 

Betty Jean Hutchins* 
Miggie Neale’s .... 

Betsy Wilson’s 

Eleanor Langevin's . 

Marcia Mann’s 

Millicent Cotter's . . . 
Nancy Goodhue’s . . 
Kathie Safford’s . . . 
Dora Wiebenson’s . . . 
Iranette Leighton’s . 


3 

SONG TITLES TO FIT OUR ACTIVITIES 


Mouth 

Composure 

Legs 

Smile 

Hands 

Eyes 

.... Personality 
Musical Ability 

Coloring 

.... Intelligence 
...Gentle J T oice 
. . Sophisticatio)i 


Classes “I Get Along Without You Fery Well’ 

Mail "I’m Going To Sit Right Down And Write Myself a Letter’ 

The “Vic” “It Seems To Me Fve Heard That Song Before’ 

Study Hall “ Night And Day’ 

Demerits ’'Blue Monday’ 

Gym “Murder l He Says’ 

Prom “Taking A Chance On Love’ 

Exams "77/ Never Smile Again 

Late to Bed “As Time Goes By’ 

Graduation “We'll Meet Again’ 

Birthdays “ Yesterday’s Gardenias’ 

Saturday Nights “ Don’t Get Around Much Any More’ 

Bells “Jingle, Jangle, Jingle' 

Making Beds " There I Go Again’ 

Sun Bathing “Wait Till The Sun Shines, Nellie” 
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CLASS PROPHECY 

Vol. XLIX TIME May 30, 1951 

For seventeen hours last week, the eyes of the U. S. were anxiously 
watching a railroad trestle in Sherborn, Massachusetts, on the B. & M. railroad 
line. A sensation-seeking crowd jammed the nearby river banks, and looked 
at a single railroad car, hanging perilously out over the swirling Charles river. 
Hooked only to the car in front, the slightest jar might make this car tumble 
into the water below. 

Inside huddled twenty-four uncomfortable women, who had planned a 
simple reunion jaunt to their prep school, white-columned Rogers Hall in Lowell. 

These women were well known in many fields. Mrs. Paul Kemph, the 
former Virginia Cartwright, proud parent of the first sextuplets ever to reach 
the age of four, was national gold star mother for last year. Also connected 
with children, Virginia Hamel heads the Committee for Rehabilitation of War 
Orphans, assisted by nurse adviser Miss Elizabeth Hutchins. 

In the entertainment world are red-headed song-maker Glenn Ellis, who 
wrote the Lucky Strike theme song; Gloria, female half of the husband and 
wife dance team of Gloria and Alfredo who perform nightly at Mother Kelly’s 
New York night club ; Cheery Marcia Mann kept her schoolmates singing 
morale-raising songs in their ordeal — Ringling Brothers’ Circus fans know her 
as the world’s only lady ringmaster. 

Among others was Ruth Berger, chief secretary to Henry Botts, secretary 
to Stephen Early, who in turn is President Roosevelt’s secretary. Rumor has it 
that she has ghosted “My Day” for years. 

Millicent Cotter was there, the fabulous girl who bought out Tiffany 
& Son. Well-known in fashion circles are Eleanor Langevin, the creator of 
the new Jantzcn bathing suit man, and Liz Dowse, who engineered the return 
of the bustle, with Iranette Leighton, the famous Powers model. 

Sporting stars are Nancy Goodhue of the 1948 skiing Olympics and 
Marjorie Bogie, the manageress of the Brooklyn Dodgers. Little Red Wagon, 
the Derb t y winner, is a feather in the cap of Margaret Neale, who owns the 
largest horse farm east of the Mississippi. 

Intellectually, this carload packed a wallop too : composed by Mary Lord 
was that monograph “Comparative Figures on the Ages of Children in Large 
Industrial Cities who Will Say the Words Daddy and Mommy.” Miss Katherine 
Safford is the discoverer of Padanarium, the element that wrecked the Periodic 
Table (to the great satisfaction of certain of her classmates). 

The career women numbered among them Lorraine Wilson, young news 
photographer, who made her bow into the photographic world with the 
startling shots of Hitler being boiled in oil . . . she has since been associated 
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with Life magazine; Book of the Month Club's Vice President in Charge of 
Finances, Jean W. Lord — she brought that institution out of the red by 
innovating the original pay-or-else plan; and Colonel Joan Jackson, who recently 
flew President Roosevelt over the newest white man's settlement in Antarctica. 

After much planning by the Red Cross and other assembled rescue 
leagues, it was decided that the ladies should leap from the suspended car into 
nets stretched over the river below by firemen in rowboats. 

First to leave the shattered car was prize comedienne Joan Henes — 
successor to Abbott of the well-known team of Abbott and Costello, due to the 
untimely death of Abbott. 

Glamorous Mrs. Victor Mature jumped clad in a most becoming chinchilla 
coat. She was Miss Virginia Woodall of Detroit . . . her marriage to that 
4 'gorgeous hunk of man" was a great surprise to all. 

Next in line was Carol Brooks, the Little Eva of last season's revival of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. She was followed by Chicago's leading society woman, 
Eloise Mandervale, third on the Schiaparelli list of best dressed women. Princess 
Dora Miravona Michevelli, wife of the pretender to the throne of Trans- 
Caucasia, was last but not least. 

No injuries were sustained except for one black eye received by Mrs. 
Mature. Virginia Hamel 

Jean Lord 
Katherine Safford 


e 

THE WILL 


The last will and testament of the senior class of Rogers Hall, made and pub- 
lished this seventh day of June, in the year of our Lord, one thousand, 
nine hundred and forty-three, and in the name of God, Amen. We, the 
senior class of Rogers Hall, Lowell, Massachusetts, being of sound and 
disposing mind and memory, do hereby make, publish, and declare this 
our last will and testament in the manner following, that is to say: 

Glenn Ellis leaves her red hair to Miss Lakin, just in case she changes her 
mind again. 

Bunny Cartwright leaves to Deirdre O'Meara ten easy lessons on how to clean 
a closet. 

Lizzie Dowse leaves Slovsky — oh pardon us — Ellen 0 'Meara to any new girl who 
is bored with life. 

B. J. Hutchins leaves her repertoire of black lingerie to — or did w T e hear she 
was taking it with her ? 

El Langevin bestows her Messed silence upon those magpies in the freshman class. 

Joan Henes leaves her alma mater, returning to that invisible pin point on the 
map, Little Old Menominee — you know, twin sister to Marinette. 
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Smiles Fischer, otherwise known as Ellie, leaves Jackson to the Birmingham 
Air Base ; well, dig that ! 

Jay Lord directs that all her unpaid debts and expenses, and her neglected 
budget, be left to any national bank to try to figure out. 

Iranette Leighton leaves her flare for style to that classy dresser, Stephanie 
Winship. 

Carol Brooks donates to the “non-glee clubbers” that mellow, mellow voice. 

Betsy Wilson leaves her waiting line of clothes borrowers to turn to their own 
closets for a change. 

Ginny Woodall leaves her extra prom dates to anyone suffering from acute man 
shortage. 

Millicent Cotter leaves her cane to that banger-upper, Kitsie. 

Well, what’s this — it says here that Marcia Mann does not leave anything — in 
fact, she’s even taking something with her — Norman’s red shirt; how 
about that! 

And here are some more that aren’t leaving anything. It seems the Wiebensom 
Safford partnership is taking a map to direct them to Tennessee, Palm 
Beach, and points South, just in case they might end up at the 
Everett Station. 

The Suite leaves their complaints on New England weather to the weather 
bureau. 0. K., Liz, let them take over, you’ve done your duty. 

Mary Lord leaves her ability to milk cows to that New York city slicker, 
Barbara Tipton. 

Nancy Goodhue leaves her seat as the worst senior speller to — need we say 
more — Jane Cutler, of course. 

Ginny Hamel refuses to leave Dave to anyone. 

Miggy Neale leaves her appetite to Ginny Henline, who will no doubt carry on 
quite well. 

Joan Jackson leaves that weight she’s always going to lose on that diet she’s 
always about to follow to Pat O’Day. 

The House leaves Miss Breeden, Miss Towle, and Miss Esty in a state of collapse. 

Gloria Hamel, Ruth Berger, and Marjorie Bogie— leave. 


S 


KEY TO BABY PICTURES 

Top row, left to right — Wilson, Ellis, Langevin, Bogie. 2nd row— Cotter, Neale, 
Jackson, Dowse. 3rd row— Lord, M. Woodall, Fischer, the Hamels. 
Bottom row — Berger, Goodhue, Leighton, Hutchins (top), Henes. 



School Spates 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 
April 

7th — School opened with a bang as usual, with good hopes and intentions for 
both prom and exams. Prom went off well, didn’t it? 

11th — Alice Cooper Bailey presented a very interesting and colorful program 
of pictures of Hawaii. 

14th — Miss Avery visited us, and gave us a most enlightening outlook on the 
parts the respective countries are taking in this war. 

16th — The Andover boys very much entertained us with their presentation of 
“The Mikado”. 

18th — A few of us attended a concert given by the famous duo-pianists, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

May 

2nd — An intriguing vespers consisted of a lecture on the Dutch life and 
customs given by Cornelia Van Geuns, a Dutch woman, who also added 
to the program with her native folk songs. 

7th — A beautiful day, sunburns, no school, a baseball game, a badminton 
game, and flowers for Miss Rogers, topped off with the “Paint and 
Powder” show that evening, spelled Founder’s Day. 
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14th — A gorgeous movie on India was a surprise feature which brought great 
acelaim from the entire school. 

30th — Aliee Dixon Bond, the outstanding book-reviewer of the Boston Herald, 
held our undivided attention with her marvelous reviews of wartime 
literature. 

June 

3rd — Transportation by foot only inereased the appetites of Cae and Kava at 
the homes of Mary Ann Leighton and Millieent Cotter where they were 
royally entertained for their last supper. 

8th — Here we go! G. H. 

S 

FOUNDER’S DAY, MAY 7, 1943 

Founder’s Day this year, due to a situation with which we are all familiar, 
namely, the War, was a bit different from the usual eelebration of past years. 
Mainly because of the gasoline and food seareities, the Alumnae were not able to 
be with us for the day. 

However, the student body and the faculty enjoyed the traditional 
luncheon of lobster salad and strawberries. In the morning, a badminton match 
between Jewel Lakin of Kava and Joan Jaekson of Cae was played. But the 
most exciting feature of the day was the baseball game between the two clubs. 
It was particularly thrilling because of the close score: Cae 12, Kava 9. Taken 
collectively, the holiday was unusually quiet. Perhaps the most significant 
event was the placing of flowers on Miss Rogers’ grave, which set a precedent 
for future Rogers Hall elasses to follow. m. N. 

FRENCH PLAYS 

On Sunday night, May ninth, the faculty and student body of Rogers Hall 
were treated to an amazingly good production of two French plays: 
“L’Alpinisme” and “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” presented by the second 
and third year French elasses under the able direction of Miss Towle. 

The audience sat fascinated by the convulsing antics of the cast of 
“L’Alpinisme” whose main passion was mountain climbing, an occupation to 
which they were quite obviously not suited. 

In the more serious “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon” the courtship of the 
charming daughter of the wily old M. Perrichon by two upstanding young men 
formed a plot which captured the attention of the audience. 

In view of the fact that probably 90% of the playgoers understood nothing 
of what was being said on the stage, both plays were, to use a cliche, a howling 
success! E. O’M. 



Kava Baseball Team 



Cae Badminton Team Kava Badminton Team 





Cae Swimming Team 


Kava Swimming Team 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 

On May 28th the Rogers Hall Dramatic Club presented three one-act 
plays as their final presentation of the season. The first, The Maher of Dreams , 
was a fantasy about the age-old tale of Pierrot and Pierette, Betsy Wilson was 
Pierrot, Virginia Vose was Pierette and Carol Brooks was the “Maker of 
Dreams”. 

The second play was Rosalind , by J. M. Barrie. It was a tale of the 
private life of a home-loving actress. Lorraine Dancause played the weary 
actress, Mrs. Page; Margaret Neale played her disillusioned suitor, Carl, and 
Virginia Woodall was the aged Dame. 

The final play, The Florist Shop , told an amusing tale of life in a Florist 
Shop ; of a sympathizing receptionist, Ruth Berger ; and the hard-hearted owner, 
Ellen O’Meara. Barbara Bennett and Iranette Leighton supplied the love- 
interest and Virginia Hamel played the wise-cracking clerk. 

J. W. L. 

8 

COMMENCEMENT WEEK-END 
BACCALAUREATE 

Sunday, June sixth, found Rogers Hall School beginning its all-important 
Commencement week-end with a Baccalaureate service at St. Anne’s church. 
Once again the seniors were inspired by the thoughtful address of Mr. Blackburn, 
whose subject was the necessity for the survival of liberal arts. 

MUSICALE 

Sunday afternoon the Glee Club and Voice Students gave a recital as an 
opening feature of Commencement week-end. Many parents were able to attend 
and apparently greatly enjoyed the program so effectively presented. All praise 
should go to the songs of Jane Cutler, Joan Jackson, Virginia Cartwright, Jewel 
Lakin and Barbara Bennett as well as to the playing of Mary Agler and Marianne 
Robertson. 

CLASS DAY— 1943 

The Senior Luncheon proceeded with just as much zest this year despite 
the gloomy weather, and laughter filled the dining room as the seniors read the 
humorous verses found at their places. After a brief but eloquent address by Mrs. 
McGay, and the singing of the school song, the school and guests adjourned to the 
study hall for the awarding of honors. With much applause Mary Agler was 
welcomed as Cae’s future president and Blanche Southwell as Kava’s. The 
following awards were also made by Mrs. McGay : 
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Club Awards 

Kava Cae 

Hockey Basketball Badminton 

Baseball Swimming 

1 n dividual Awards 

Badminton — Joan Jackson Posture Cup — Iranette Leighton 


R. II. ’s 


Cae 

Mary Agler 
Jane Cutler 
Virginia Henline 
Joan Jackson 
Marcia Mann 
Virginia Woodall 


Kava 
Carol Brooks 
Gretchen Carhartt 
Eleanor Dodge 
Lyn Higgons 
Jewel Lakin 
Carolyn Par chert 
Blanche Southwell 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S “ PATIENCE ” 


Excitement was running high the night of June 7th. Back stage, scarlet- 
clad dragoons tripped over their swords, and lovesick maidens flitted from a 
soulful-eyed Bunthorne to where Patience and Archibald stood rehearsing their 
lines in a last minute checkup. In place of the usual commencement play the 
Glee Club, under the direction of Miss LeButt and Miss Lynch, were prepared 
to present a performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta “Patience”. The 
call came — “Places, everybody !” — the overture — the slow parting of the curtains 
on the first act — and before the performers could catch their breath, they had 
sung their way through the courtship of Patience by Bunthorne and Archibald, 
so ably played by Jane Cutler, Joan Henes, and Joan Jackson, and had reached 
the final reuniting of the dragoons with the lovesick maidens. 

The colorful backdrop of Bunthorne ’s castle, made by Miss MacBrayne 
and two of her art students, added much to the general effect, not to mention an 
appreciative audience who made us all feel the success of our performance. 


Cast of Characters 

Colonel Calverly 

Major Murgatroyd 

Lieut, the Duke of Dunstable 

Reginald Bunthorne 

Archibald Grosvenor 

Mr. Bunthorne ’s Solicitor 

The Lady Angela 

The Lady Saphir 

The Lady Ella 

The Lady Jane 

Patience 


Glenn Ellis 

. . Gretchen Carhartt 
. . . . Barbara Bennett 

Joan Henes 

Joan Jackson 

Patricia O’Dea 

Mary Anne Leighton 
.Marianne Robertson 
.Virginia Cartwright 

Carol Brooks 

Jane Cutler 




Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 





L’Alpinisme 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Coming bravely through the ominous clouds of Class Day, June 8th, 
Commencement Day, rose in a hurst of glory. Yes, the sun was shining, and the 
weather, to be even more obliging, was neither too hot nor too cold. Following 
the reception in the drawing room, the seniors and the undergraduates marched 
into the gymnasium to the impressive strains of “Pomp and Circumstance”. 
The seniors, in their pretty white dresses with the customary bouquets of roses 
and delphinium, were preceded by the various marshals: for the school, Vir- 
ginia Henline; for the seniors, Jane Cutler; for the faculty, Carolyn Parchert ; 
while Hilary Agler was marshal for Mrs. McGay. 

Reverend Janies Gordon Gilkey opened the exercises with an inspiring 
address, which, after summing up the world situation, told of the opportunities 
awaiting the youth of today during, and especially, after the war. After the 
presentation of the diplomas by Mr. Philip S. Marden, Virginia Hamel bestowed 
the class gift, a new radio-victrola, upon the happy undergraduates in an unusual 
and touching presentation speech. With Mrs. McGay ’s acceptance of the gift 
and her farewell to the seniors, followed by the school song and the benediction, 
another Rogers Hall commencement was concluded by the memory-filled strains 
of “March Militaire”. 

AWARDS AND HONORS 

Underhill Honor Katherine Safford 

Parsons Honor Marjorie Bogie 


Honor Boll — (Average of 85%) 


Marjorie Bogie 
Glenn Ellis 
Mary Lord 
Elizabeth Reilly 

Patricia 


Marianne Robertson 
Winifred R unton 
Marcia Thomas 
Katherine Safford 

Wolcott 


Helen Hill Award 

Honorable Mention 

Athletic Cup 

Art Prize 

Dramatics 

Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Music Appreciation . . . 

Honorable Mention 
Splinters Prizes 

Best Poetry 

Best Essay 

Best Short Story . . . 


Carol Brooks 

Ruth Berger 

Joan Jackson 

. . . Virginia Henline 

Jane Cutler 

. . Lorraine Dan cause 

Joan Henes 

. . . Barbara Bennett 
. Mary Ann Leighton 

Marianne Robertson 

Jean Lord 

Margaret Neale 

b. b. m. r. 



<^Alumnae iN^eivs 

§ 

Engagements 

Cliarmion Lyon to Mr. Charles J. Hardy, a senior at Harvard in the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

June Cunningham to Aviation Cadet Louis E. Lipphardt. 

Nancy Perry to Sergeant Robert E. Parker, USAAF. 

Virginia Baker to Sergeant Henry Seward Bowen, Jr., U. S. Army, of 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Marriages 

May 26, 1943 — Marjorie Ann Proctor to Ensign Walter C. Wilson, Jr., 
U. S. N. R. Her bridesmaids were Nancy Robertson, Constance Qua, Barbara 
Marden, former classmates, and Frances Reilly. 

June 5, 1943 — Emily Jane Boyer to Major Wilbur Starr Brooks, U. S. A. 
They were married at the Saint Thomas Church in New York. 

June 5, 1943 — Sara Goff to Lt. Miles Lowell Wachendorf, U. S. A. 

Births 

March 5, 1943 — A daughter, Tama, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Tighe (Barbara 
Buekland). 

June 14, 1943 — A daughter, Carolyn Hall, to Mr. and Mrs. Kenrick Butler 
(Carol Proctor). 

Graduating in June 

Polly Kitching from The Marjorie Webster Junior College in Washington, 
D. C., on June 2nd; Gwendolyn Eames from the Forsyth Dental School; Sally 
Parchert and Elise Bandekow from Erskine ; Joanne Roberts from Pine Manor ; 
Joanne Jordan from Westbrook; Tat Wood from West Hill; Emily Jane Boyer 
from the Child Education Foundation School and New York University; Sara 
Goff from Skidmore and Constance Qua from Wellesley. 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 

• 

E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

& 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

% 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Oft* 



a PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


a MILLION FOR YOUR 

LOOKS .... 

If the major problem of 
“what to wear” is spinning 
around in your brain, you’re 
just adding unnecessary 
wrinkles to your pretty brow. 
Don’t you know that keeping 
you well dressed and looking 
s weeter than a lollipop is our 
mission in life? And we thought 
you were a smart girl ! 





DIAL 6361 



again wishes — 

Rogers Hall another 
successful and prosperous new 
year. 


LOWELL 9 S LEADING FURNITURE HOUSE 
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mi POLLARD’S nil 

For over 107 years 
Lowell' s Leading Department Store 

3 


LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

3 

MERRIMACK- PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 

FAMILY GROCERS SINCE 1831 

Famous for 

GOOD FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED NUTS 
CANDIES 
GIFT BOXES 

COLLEGE SPREAD BOXES 

Ask for Our Catalogue, “The Epicure" 

six stores KENMORE 7600 — LONGWOOD 1300 

MAIL ORDERS WE S HIP EVERYWHERE 
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DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments of 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 


0 beautiful for pies and cakes 
For jam-embellished shelf; 

For cookies, tarts and macaroons 
(I'd like to help myself!) 

The Rendezvous, the Rendezvous, 

To thee we'll gladly roam. 

For here alone, we find, I vow, 

Food "just like made at home." 

Sandwiches and cakes for all occasions 
made to order. 

<§> 

LOWELL WOMEN'S EXCHANGE 
and RENDEZVOUS REST 

24 Middle Street Tel. 2-2531 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 


Compliments of 


DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 


Compliments of 



B I R D E 8ta bli«hed 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

.SSSSSL Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


DR. FRANK BRADY 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 


Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


DR. W. E. PORTER 

Successor to John A . McEvoy 


Compliments of 


OPTOMETRIST 

EYES EXAMINED GLASSES REPAIRED 

68 Merrimack Street 
Lowell, Mass. 

TELEPHONE 3-3681 


Established 1832 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 
RIDING EQUIPMENT 

d> 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 


Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
532 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 


KATHERINE C. MACK 

Distinctive Dresses for 

JUNIOR MISS and MATRON 

MODERATELY PRICED 

194 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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fosef's 

salon 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

of 

at 

individual 

hair 

Cherry & Webb’s 

design 

Dial 6331 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Shawprint Incorporated 

Compliments of 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

NICHOLS 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 

Tea &? Coffee Store 

Telephone 8494 

35M JOHN STREET 

Qharles T. Mars den 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay D unhill Dresses 
Dobbs Hats 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

MACARTNEY’S 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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FINEST OF SEA FOOD 
IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health's Sake , Eat 
More Fish ” 

w. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 


84 WORTHEN ST. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


DILLON 

for 

“Bonded Qleaning" 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 
Tel. 8404 


Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 



Thompson's 
New Ski Cabin 


The Thompson 
Hardware Co. 


Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 
Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 


254 Merrimack 
Street 


Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Compliments of 

The American Window 


34 JOHN STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Gleaning Company 
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Fountain Pens - Greeting Cards 

Buxton Bill Folds 
and 

Key Cases 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

Compliments 

of 

G. B. 



For Novelties 

BROCKELMAN’S 

in Footwear 



SEE 


LOWELL’S LEADING 

The Sample Shoe Store 


FOOD STORE 

MR. SHWARTZ 



24 Prescott Street 



Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 



(1917- 1935) 


Compliments of a 

Marden & Murphy 


FRIEND 

Commercial Specialists 



REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 



40 CENTRAL STREET 



LOWELL. MASS. 



STATIONERS 

Cherry & Webb’s 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 


LOWELL 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 


FASHION 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 


HEADQUARTERS 

INC. 


For Northern New England 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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Compliments of 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Lowell, Mass. 

Compliments of 


G. H. HOBSON & SON 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spouting- Qaadi- 

Since 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 


HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

“ Drink More Milk 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

for Your Better Health" 

® 


MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments of 

The Fruit Basket 

New England Laundries, Inc. 

HOME OF 

600 DUTTON STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Scientific Laundering 

Fine Fruits and Vegetables 

Dial 2-6231 


Spl inters 

Rogers Hall School 
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From almost sultry autumn clays, through biting cold mornings and ensuing 
snowdrifts, we have at last arrived at the windy month of the year — -with only 
vague memories now of those early morning risings in the pale and chilly dawn. 
Eastern wartime awakenings, however, are only one of the present day incon- 
veniences. Industriously we have raked leaves, straightened desks and done our 
share of dubious dusting, with a goodly amount of cheer ; now we are faced with 
paper shortage and printing difficulties — this, coupled with a desire of the 
egotistical seniors for a year book, is the reason we are having but two issues of 
SPLINTERS for nineteen hundred and forty-four. A real year book is still a goal 
for future classes to attain, but we are doing our best by planning a bigger and 
better edition in June, filled with senior activities and whatever else is supposed to 
appear in a year book ! We hope for your indulgence and approval of our brain- 
child. Considering wartime difficulties, we feel quite happy in believing that 
we have killed the proverbial tw 7 o birds with one stone. 



SIROCCO 

Hot and dry as your desert origin, 

Moving north to Sicilian green, 

Dense and thick with the sand of the desert, 
Blotting the sun as an opaque screen. . . . 

Hot and damp as you take sea vapors, 

Scorpion, thou, to the fruitful land 

Kill with your breath the growing trees, 
And let the arbors withered stand. 

Sirocco, come from the Sahara, 

Turn you to your native shores, 

For your brother in destruction 
Ravages Italian shores. 

This scourge, too, destroys the vineyards, 
Wastes the land, and kills the green, 

Hides eternal light from vision 
With a haze and foggy screen. 

Some day soon this noxious wind 
Will sweep itself out to the sea, 

With a hissing like sirocco 
Passing over Sicily. 


Barbara Bennett, ’ 44 
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CONTRAST 

A black sky filled with a million stars — 

The lights of Manhattan vying with them for brilliance ; 

The steady hum of busy traffic — 

The screech of a ship's whistle somewhere in the East River — 

A brightly lighted marquee on Broadway 
Beneath which mills a glittering first-nighter crowd; 

The clink of glasses in an uptown night club — 

The soft strains of a tango — 

A spotlight on the star performer 

Whose nimble fingers caress the keys of a piano 

With a sophisticated medley — 

Sequins sparkling in the candlelight — 

Cigarette smoke — 

Gaiety — 

A black sky filled with a million stars — 

The flashes of grenades vying with them for brilliance — 

The steady hum of fighter planes — 

The screech of deadly bombs — 

A dimly lighted flying field somewhere in Africa 
Upon which is gathered a group of tense pilots ; 

The shattering of glass as a fortress is struck — 

The stacatto dash-dot of the emergency radio — 

Spotlights sweeping everywhere — 

The nimble fingers of a gunner 

Caressing his machine gun with a steady melody— 

Blood shining in the moonlight — 

Dirty blinding smoke — - 
Tragedy. 

Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 


RAIN 


It rained 

Last night . . . The streets, 
Deserted, caught the glow 
Of passing glories ; and the sky 
Fell down. 


Bette Rodger, ’44 
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A WOMAN OF FRANCE 

This is the story of Madame Goubet, a woman of France, who valued her 
country’s liberty above all else. 

“For the last time, Madame, are you going to tell us where your son is 
hiding?” The Nazi officer w r as furious. “Tell us at once, Madame, or you die in 
his place ! 7 7 

Madame Goubet stared blankly at the officer. She wasn’t an old woman, but 
time and terror had left their marks deeply lined in her face. “I told you before. 
I have no son ! ’ ’ 

Coldly, with machine-like precision, the officer held his temper and repeated 
the words he had read to Madame Goubet for the past hour. ‘ ‘ Our report tells us 
that you have a son. He is twenty-one, has a twin sister, and is not married. 
Right after the murder of one of our officers in your home, a figure resembling 
that of your son was seen in the vicinity. The neighborhood patrol, upon enter- 
ing your house, found you and the body of the officer. No trace of the murder 
weapon was found and your son was missing. Now, tell us where he is!” 

Madame Goubet looked at the man and repeated, “I have no son.” 

In a fury the Nazi officer sprang forward to strike her, but a commotion at 
the door of his office held his attention. “What’s happened?” he shouted. 
“What does all this noise mean !” 

A sentry roughly pushed a slight figure dressed in the shabby clothes of a 
workman into the room. “Beg your pardon, Sir, but this person claims to be 
Jean Goubet!” 

“It is true; I am Jean Goubet,” cried the boy. “I have come to confess to 
the killing of the Nazi officer, and to save my mother from further torture.” 

Madame Goubet had been staring at the boy, when she suddenly found her 
voice. She cried out — ‘ ‘ That is not my son ! That is . . .” 

“Silence!” shouted the Nazi officer. “Now take the fool out and shoot 
him!” 

The boy was hurried to the courtyard. Containing’ his anger in screaming 
orders, the officer followed and Madame Goubet was forgotten. The preparation 
for the execution was made. A firing squad was quickly chosen. In less time 
than it takes to say, the boy was tied to a stake before a bullet-ridden wall. 

“Now you die, Frenchman,” cried the officer. He raised his arm. “Ready 
—aim!” 

A shot rang out, the officer choked, and slowly crumpled to the ground. 
His eyes turned to Madame Goubet, standing in the doorway, with a smoking 
gun still in her hand. “Swine ! My son is already lost to me and now you try to 
take my daughter!” 

The soldiers rushed forward, as Madame Goubet raised the gun to fire again. 
Bullets riddled her body. 


A WOMAN OF FRANCE 
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“Mother ! Mother ! ’ ’ The voice of her daughter cried out. No longer was she 
disguised as Madame Goubet’s son. 

One of the soldiers walked forward and knocked the cap from her head, 
revealing long golden hair. “It is true ! But if you are the daughter, where is 
the son ? ’ ’ 

Boldly the girl laughed in his face. “The son is dead! He changed his 
name and sold out to you butchers ! Mother said she would rather see him dead, 
and she killed him. A good joke, wasn’t it? He was the officer whose body was 
found in our home ! ’ ’ 

Clare Thompson, ’45 


JEALOUSY 

Black cat, with your glowing, emerald eyes, 

Come upon your victim with stealth, surprise. 

Paw with your talons ’til you catch the mind; 

Then rip and tear all common sense, — whatever else you find 
That stands for logic, reason, and leave suspicion there. 

Then slink away, the damage done, the victim unaware. 

Barbara Bennett, ’44 


THE WALTZ 

Ah, the waltz, the waltz from its first melodic strain, 

With the magic of the harp, the tune of violin, 

Is but a prancing partner 
Leading Life into the dance again. 

Softly at first it blends into sweet harmony. 

It seeks Vienna Wood, the blue of Danube stream. 

The dance of Life beats on, 

Madly rushing, swirling merrily. 

Faster now Life matches the rhythm, the sway of the waltz. 
They climb to the heights and descend once more, 

An d the beauty is in each smile, 

In the kiss of the partners 
When the music stops. 


Phyllis Darling, ’44 
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ENGAGEMENT HAT 

The pretty girl with the long blonde hair looked with deep concentration 
into the window of “Mademoiselle’s Specialty Hat Shoppe.” 

“I like the bine one/’ said a voice from behind. “It is just your color.” 

She turned around to see a tall ensign of the United States Navy looking at 
her with admiration. 

He held the door open as she started to go in. “Please,” he teased, follow- 
ing close at her heels. ‘ 1 Can ’t I help a lady buy a hat ? I am awfully good at 
it.” 

Mademoiselle shrieked effusively as she saw the girl come in. “Sherlyn, 
my favorite customer ! Do sit down ! ’ ’ 

“Nothing can be done about him,” she said to Mademoiselle. “He has come 
to help.” 

“It is always nice to have a man’s opinion. Their reactions are sometimes 
so helpful !” 

While Mademoiselle and Sherlyn were trying on hats, the ensign got up and 
wandered around the shop. Soon he was back. ‘ ‘ Try this. It is my idea of the 
best hat yet. ’ 9 

“It had better be the best,” was her reply. “It is for an occasion.” 

He frowned. “Is he on leave?” 

“Yes. It is for a party — an engagement party.” 

A deep groan emitted from the ensign. “If that isn’t just my luck,” he 
muttered. “The first time I see a beautiful girl, I have to buy her a hat — an 
engagement hat, at that ! ’ ’ 

Outside the shop she stopped and thanked him. “Bob Steele is the name,” 
he declared. ‘ ‘ Are you sure he ’s nice enough ? ’ ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then, it’s quite a crisis?” 

“Yes, it is,” she said quickly. “That’s why the hat is so important. They 
say she’s very pretty and he’s going to marry her. She lives near the camp 
where he is stationed. He was lonely and ever} r one’s mother was nice to him — 
everyone’s daughter, too, I guess.” 

“Come on, Sherlyn,” he exclaimed. “Let’s go to that party and knock 
their eyes out with that hat you bought for me!” 


Marjorie Griffiths, ’44 
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THE CHARIOT RACE 

From a cloudless sky the fiery sun beat down mercilessly upon a scorched 
earth. Here and there small spirals of dust soared lazily; then settled again. 
It seemed as if the whole population of Rome had come to witness the chariot 
races. The people moved restlessly, waiting for the races to begin; but if they 
were restless, so were the horses. They pawed the ground and whinnied im- 
patiently. A great black charger with a look of hatred for all mankind in his 
wild eyes strained in his harness. The young charioteer could barely keep him 
from starting before the signal was given. The other horses in the tetrad looked 
with trusting eyes upon the boy. They would follow him at the slightest touch 
of the rein; but the black horse had been cruelly treated before he came under 
the gentle, understanding care of this boy. Even now lie was still easily excited, 
mettlesome and skittish, for he had not forgotten his old master. Only yesterday 
he had bolted, throwing the boy’s older brother and killing him. No wonder the 
boy looked with anxious eyes upon the horse. The boy, scarcely sixteen and 
already marred by lines of worry and care, clenched his fists, desperately fight- 
ing the fear that clutched his heart. 

Nearby a small, dark man called Zancle watched the boy from narrow, crafty 
eyes. His horses, although carefully groomed, bore the marks of a harsh master. 
Zancle realized his horses had an excellent chance of winning if only he did not 
have to compete against the boy’s horses. Before lie had time to think further 
into the matter, the whip cracked, and the horses plunged forward. They raced 
down the track, Zancle ’s whip coming down again and again, relentlessly, on the 
horses’ backs; the boy urging his horses on with gentle persuasion. Soon the 
other competitors were left behind as the two teams of powerful horses whirled 
around the track. As they rounded a sharp curve, Zancle was on the outside. 
He turned his horses across the path of the boy, who struggled in vain to rein his 
team. Through the clouds of dust Zancle could plainly see the terror in the 
boy’s blue eyes suddenly change to a strange, bitter loathing and contempt. 
Then with a splintering crash the chariot was overturned. The boy was thrown 
from the cart, and fell to the ground with a sickening thud. Blood poured from a 
great gash in his head. His legs were bent under him useless. His life had been 
ruthlessly thrown away by another to whom a life meant nothing. 

Zancle, standing in his chariot, his toga streaming back, beat his horses with 
a renewal of his savage energy. Large welts rose on their backs, which were now 
a mess of blood and dust. As they pulled the cart, their muscles rippled under 
their skin with perfect co-ordination. Their ears were back and their eyes blood- 
shot. Froth dripped from their panting mouths. With their last ounce of 
strength they crossed the finish line. Attendants rushed out and threw blankets 
over their trembling bodies. The crowd rose to its feet, cheering wildly for the 
victor. They had soon forgotten the crumpled body of the boy, lying uncared 
for in the dust. They could well afford to forget him in the anticipation of more 
excitement to come. 
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SPLINTERS 


But Zancle could not forget those haunting eyes ; they followed him every- 
where. That night Zancle could not sleep because of the memory of the day’s 
events. Such things did not usually disturb him. This was no usual matter. 
He remembered the boy’s scared but determined voice as it had come to him, 
faintly, through the noise of the crowd : ‘ ‘ Come on, Thura ! Do try to go faster. 
We must win. Oh, we must!” Now he was no longer remembering the boy’s 
voice. He was actually hearing it. It echoed strangely throughout the house. 
Zancle could bear it no more ; he rose from his bed and walked into the garden. 

A waning moon hung in the eastern sky, casting an eerie light over all. 
Death hovered near, his presence making an ominous silence except for the 
rustling of the leaves although there was no breeze. The trees threw odd shadows 
on the ground. When the leaves moved, they made the shadow twitch as if things 
were crowding there in the dark. From the forbidding depths of the river came 
the mists, swirling and twisting into grotesque phantoms. In Zancle ’s warped 
mind they became the misshapen bodies of his victims. There was the slave he 
had tortured to death. Here, the boy he had killed yesterday. The mists reached 
toward him, curling about his feet. “No, no,” he cried, “don’t touch me.” Then 
out of the gloom stepped Death. His shoulders were stooped, his face worn and 
haggard with the toil of past centuries. To Zancle he was a friend who was 
saving him from his horrible memories. Death grasped his icy hand, and they 
disappeared into the murk of the night. 

Winifred Runton, ’46 




MAINE EVENING 

A soft green twilight is coming down, 
Along the banks of a coastal town, 

And the dusty leaves of the lilac tree, 
Between the red stone step and me, 

Are carefully reaching into the sky, 
Waiting to catch a firefly. 

The long pale river is flowing now 
Into the sea; when the tide is low 
The marsh smell comes in the heat of day 
Over the grass where green flies play, 
But after sunset the river’s sigh 
Will be hushed and sweet as a lullaby. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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WHAT IS AMERICA? 

The sky outside is blue and the wind’s blowing. I have just finished 
reading a book about England — what England was and is. It set me to 
thinking — -“What is America?” Yes, what is it? Do you know? To me it’s 
our blue, blue skies and a whole melting-pot of people. It’s the bright plumage 
of the maple trees, and the smell of the leaves burning, and their crisp crackle 
under foot. 

It’s the slosh of water over the bow of your boat. It’s the seagull’s 
scream, and green sea-foam. It’s long, sandy beaches and the smell of suntan. 

It’s the roar of a million factories and the boom of a thousand guns. It’s 
soldiers, sailors and civilians. It’s everyone singing and laughing — easy laughter, 
free laughter. 

It’s the smell of chalk dust, the damp earth after a heavy rain, gasoline, 
and white lilac perfume. It’s a square dance and a tango, the rumble and honk 
of a big city, the smell of a corner drug store. 

It’s bright uniforms on a football field, hot dogs, and hamburgers with 
onions. It’s people rushing, hurrying, crowding — hundreds of people — all 
sizes, shapes and colors. 

It’s rolling green hills and high grey mountains with peaks of snow. It’s 
sandy colored bluffs with dark green shrub-oak against them. It’s white picket 
fences with climbing roses. 

It’s the fragility of the columbine and the strength of the redwood. It’s 
billions of dirty hands of a nation at work, and the ping of a tennis ball as it 
hits the racket of a nation at play. It’s the awful silence before a heavy storm 
and the noise of a bowling alley. It’s the dazzling whiteness of snow and the 
smokiness of a fire. 

It’s the pinky white of an apple blossom and the song of a meadow lark. 
You can’t describe it; it just is. It could be anywhere. But it isn’t. It’s our 
country. 

It ’s freedom ; freedom of speech, to get up in a class and say what you 
think, to listen to the radio, and anything you want. 

It’s freedom of the press, that lets you read all the books and newspapers 
you wish to, to form your own opinions, and write anything you please. 

It’s freedom of religion — to listen to the church bells on Sunday, and go 
if you wish or stay at home if you don’t. You can go to High Mass one Sunday 
and the Synagogue the next. It’s organ music; and from atheists to the most 
devout Catholics, you can do as you please. 

It’s justice, from the Supreme Court to the Student Council. It’s the 
chance to have your say and a fair trial by jury. 

It’s America, 4 4 one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Barbara Woodall, ’45 
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THE GHOST OF JEAN D’ALORE 

The moon is low on Haunted Hill, 

A castle stands as host 

Of all the trees — of green lush lees — 

And, sleeping there, a ghost. 

The moon is low — ’tis almost four — 

Awake thee, ghost of Jean D’Alore. 

The wind is howling through the trees 
Its wailing cry of lore, 

For from the wind springs a moon of blood 
And the ghost of Jean D’Alore. 

The wind now stops its eery roar — 

Here walks the ghost of Jean D’Alore. 

’Twas nigh on twenty years ago, 

The eve of civil war, 

When in the night — a silent fight 
A-murdered Jean D’Alore. 

Blood on the moon that eve of war — 

Such moons as that wake Jean D’Alore. 

The ghost shall rise with crimson moon 
And always evermore 
To search the land to find the man 
Who murdered Jean D’Alore. 

The curse is laid — it ends no more — 

’Twill never cease for Jean D’Alore. 

So watch, my children, lest there be 
A crimson moon at four. 

An eery man still walks the land, 

The ghost of Jean D’Alore . . . 

His promised plan — to haunt the man 
Who murdered Jean D’Alore. 

Mary Frances Longley, ’46 
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THE PIECE OF LAND 

The day was a warm one with the hot smell of August in the air. The sun 
gave off a white heat as it stared down upon the parched earth. It was staring 
intently upon a large patch of ground in northern Massachusetts. Its golden 
head was disturbed, as no matter how hard it shone, that patch stood green and 
did not wither. The long grass in the meadows bobbed and swayed all day as 
light breezes flitted and played over its head and tickled its spine. The harder 
the sun shone, the larger and greener the patch grew. 

Then there was a wood on this land. The trees seemed to grow by inches 
each day and their green hair became thicker and more shiny. Daisies and ferns 
grew at their feet and moss covered and cooled their toes. Birds whose feathers 
drooped mustered their last bit of strength and flew to this paradise in northern 
Massachusetts. It was their song that greeted the sun’s first rays as they peeped 
over the earth ’s crust. 

But best of all on this patch of ground was a hill. A long, sloping hill with 
a tree on top. This tree stood like a king at the top of his kingdom, watching and 
ruling over all. He could watch his field, he could watch his wood, he could 
watch his river that ran with a steady and slow current down the valley. 

And so it was this August day that the sun shone, the birds sang, the grasses 
played and the trees grew. The river followed its usual course and the tree sat 
on its hillside, watching. 

Yet what was that? Coming through the forest, over the field, up the hill 
and finally standing here leaning against the tree? It too surveyed the view. 
Who and what was it, to look upon all this that only the tree had looked upon 
before? It took in with pleasure the green landscape, the deep river and the 
singing birds. 

Humanity had entered upon the scene. 

This, the tree was to find out, was Zadock Rogers. No ordinary man, for 
it was he who had just purchased this piece of land. His brown eyes sparkled 
with pleasure as he, the new king, surveyed his domain. The best piece of land in 
northern Massachusetts. 

As he stood there, his vision grew so clear that he could picture the house, 
the large white house he would build. Yes, right there at the foot of this hill. 
He could see it now, standing white like a castle in the sun. His castle. His and 
Jemima’s. How proud he would be when he brought her to this house for the 
first time. He would bring her to the summit of this very hill and show her the 
beauties that were theirs! Yes, the house would even have columns. He had 
always wanted columns. . . . And so he dreamed under the shade of that old tree, 
the tree that was now ex-master of this perfect spot. In front of his eyes rose the 
rambling white house. 

And thus was the beginning of Rogers Hall. 


Cecilia Anderson, ’44 
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“TUSKA-LUSA” 


I 


III 


Standing, 

Silent and grim, 

You stretched forth your hands 
To bathe them in the blood 
You love so well. 

Thine spear and shield, 

Thine bow and hawk, 

That all were party 
To thine infamy, 

Were crumbling 
On the walls of Time ; 

And once again 
You felt the urge 
To bring them forth 
And fill the earth 
With screaming. 


Hunting, 

Silent and grim, 

One left, one taken, 

You decorate yourself 
With Death. 

Silent and grim, 

Yet your laughter 
Comes, and mingles 
With the noisome sounds 
Of hate. 


II and IY 

Oh, can you not 
Be content with silence ? 

Must the cries of man 
Be your music 
And their blood 
Y our water ! 

Bette Rodger, ’44 


WHEN CUPID WAS A LAD 

There will never be a summer 
Quite as wonderful as one, 

When we had fun together, 

Despite the rain, or in the sun. 

There will never be a summer, 

A summer quite so sweet and sad, 
As the one when love was ours 
And Cupid was a lad. 


Mary Anne Leighton, ’44 
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WEST POINT IS PEERLESS 

After growing up with the notion that in the beginning the Lord said, 
“Let there be light, let there be land, let there be Harvard, ” it was quite 
astonishing to discover lately that I was wrong. What God must have said 
was, “Let there be light, let there be land, let there be West Point”! The 
new-found discovery came almost with the force of an inspiration one flawless 
Saturday afternoon in September, when I reached the top of the rocky cliff 
and looked for the first time across the incomparable plain of the United States 
Military Academy. 

Massive granite buildings flanked the plain, like grey Gothic sentinels 
silently watching the Corps assemble for parade. The band played a brisk 
martial air as the great body of over two thousand cadets marched with 
mechanical precision across the grass-covered parade ground. Great columns of 
cadet blue and white wheeled and turned with the unity of one man, directed 
by cadet commanders with their distinguishing red sashes. 

In the cloudless arch of sunny sky I was aware of a great Invisible 
Presence, hovering over chosen sons, future officers of the best army in the 
world. Strength, permanence and predilection were the concepts which took 
form in my mind. Suddenly, I remembered what I had come for and began to 
look for my youngest brother, a plebe in Company P-1. 

What a confusing and futile search was that ! Every cadet seemed 
strangely to be of the same size and features. I knew my impression was an 
illusion but I seemed powerless to escape it. It was impossible to distinguish 
my brother as our eyes scanned the impeccable lines of starched white trousers, 
smooth-fitting grey-blue jackets, and black-visored hats which certainly put 
cadet faces in partial eclipse. 

Undoubtedly later, we would unscramble him from the rest, but for the 
moment we were content to find ourselves under the fascinating spell of 
West Point. 

Patty Lynch, ’45 




DECISION 


Oh, God, 

How do you choose 
Which to die, which to live? 

How could you explain this great thing 
To all? 


Mary Anne Leighton, ’44 
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THE SOLDIER 

You see him everywhere now, — wherever you turn, there he is — and 
young, old, short, tall, gangly, obese, he is one in millions, yet he is set aparft 
because he is entrusted with a duty that he must perform, — a duty that affects 
every citizen of his country. 

He may be wearing the dashing cowboy-like hat of the Anzac, or his 
headgear might be a fez; and he might be standing there on the street corner 
in khaki uniform, in navy blue, or in the Marine green. Or his legs may be 
encased in the leggings of the Tommy or the paratrooper ; his uniform might be 
the gleaming white of the ski-troops. 

His apparel matters not, because it is by his spiritual appearance that 
you can recognize him — the high head, high step, straight shoulders, and above 
all, the bright, awake, interested eyes tell you that you are looking at a man who 
is in the service of his country, and is proud of that fact. 

The common soldier is the embodiment of comparison, variety, social 
difference. From law offices, ditches, trucks, farms, factories, select colleges and 
schools, soda fountains, stores, and every possible walk of life comes this young 
American, or British or Indian or African soldier. 

And remember, he is set apart, for in him is your hope and security, and 
in him lies the future of your children, for he is a man who is willing to give 
up that dearest possession — life — for you. 

Ellen O’Meara, ’44 




RETURN 

Spring comes this year 
With treetops shaking 
In the April day. 

Spring comes; gulls from the 
River fly with soft wings 
In eager search. 

Spring comes, release of growing things — 
Leaves and love, warm winds 
To blow you home. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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ON FREEDOM 

To the man who spoke those well-known words, “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny”, — to the first man who, even as far back as the 
Stone Age, would find his spirit in revolt against oppression and servility and 
rise up in active protest, liberty has been the ultimate goal of life. We all know 
the importance of both universal and personal freedom; history books have told 
us, war today has taught us ; but man ’s use of freedom, once it is gained, remains 
a hazardous guess. 

A college student, at the very threshold of life, accepts his freedom, yet 
so often will take none of the opportunities it affords him toward making the 
world a more sanely civilized place for his fellowmen. If only we had been 
taught from the cradle that the uses of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, ’ ’ were of paramount importance, and that the obeying as well as the making 
of sound laws for peace constituted the very difference between barbarism and 
civilization, how different our lives might be today! 

Men free to act and think as they please do not always choose the right 
path to success ; and on that upward path they often destroy much that is good. 
Again referring to history, what do we find? Men, self-made and ambitious, 
heading corrupt political machines — bosses and racketeers — injustice in the 
form of exploitation of the poor and ignorant. Notorious Boss Tweed, whose 
corrupt political ring of New York was a blot on the pages of American History, 
and men like him have twisted and squeezed the last drop of personal gain out 
of the liberty which was their inheritance. Then, there are the “middlemen”, 
weak-hearted, easily swayed, often forced by unscrupulous methods to support 
corrupt officials. Not only is there evil born of freedom unwisely used, but there 
is also the problem of the shortsighted yet honest capitalist, not intentionally 
unjust to the working man, but unable to see the odious comparison between 
opulent wealth and wretched poverty. 

How dangerous — this use of freedom. We have known the threat of 
kings, emperors, and dictators; we have seen the results of their greed. But 
surely we must feel that only by being planted in the right soil, tended and fed, 
will freedom grow strong enough to save the world. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 


THE DANCERS 


Moth wings of a summer evening, 

Hot little heartbeat of the world 
Worrying the tapers of the street ; 

Flung against the flame, 

Against a dusty, pendant globe 
Of glass. Street lights gilding leaves, 

Glinting on the grass. 

The moon's curled like an orange peel 
In the sky. Can you see my heart fly 
On moth wings, thin as paper, 

Up among the swirling dancers? 

Ballet skirts reeling, gauzy white 
Against the footlights. Waiting 
Breathless — the dark audience 
Of night. 

Marianne Robertson, ’44 


LEISURE 

The flowers were tossing their gay little heads 

As Grandmother in her old rocking chair threads 
The shuttle of her aged loom. 

She liked to work out of doors, 

Far from bothersome cares and chores. 

She paused to look at the flowers gay, 

That seemed to be keeping time in their way 
With nature ’s own rhythm and mood. 

As the birds from the woods above her called. 

She remembered her work — appalled. 

Carolyn Riggs, ’45 


PACIFIC ISLAND 

Look sharp — 

On cold white sand, 

Where once was gaiety, 

Now guardians watch the harassed land 
And pray. 


Lyn IIiggons, ’44 



School Footes 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 

On November 20th, the dramatics class present-ed, as their first performance 
of the year, a program of two one-act plays. 

The first, April Showers, concerned itself with a number of ladies of the Gay 
Nineties and their fluttery attempts to captivate the mysterious new doctor of 
their town. The surprise ending of the play was very apt and amusing. 

The second presentation was Fine Feathers, a bright comedy about some very 
glamorous models and their private-life perplexities. Both plays were carried 
off in the usual sincere manner of our B. H. actresses. 

The Casts: 

April Showers 


Alicia Jayne Cutler 

Letitia Barbara Bennett 

Rosie Susan Tuttle 

Maid Merle Turcotte 

Lucy Mona Turcotte 


Fine Feathers 


Madame Lorraine Dancause 

Maurine Joan Wallace 

Trixie Clare Thompson 
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Julie Barbara Bennett 

Kate Susan Tuttle 

Pam Audrey Ward 

Clara Mary Lou Rayburn 

Queenie Ellen O’Meara 

E. O’M. 


ANDOVER DANCE— NOVEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH 

The school is a jumble of new dresses, new liair-styles, unaccustomed nail 
polish, and the same old queries, “Who has the tub next?” “Has anybody seen 
my lipstick?” “Where’s Joan?” “Do I look all right?” Not to mention 
the most important, if unspoken, question — “What will he be like?” 

After the formalities of introduction are over, and we have feasted — buffet 
style — we hurry to the gym — especially anxious to see the effect the Andover 
blue and white decorations will have on our partners. 

The impression must have been favorable for, a little past eleven such 
exclamations as, “Write soon!” “See you at the Return!” mock the stillness of 
the night. And so to bed, to dream hopefully of many Andover postmarks on 
Monday’s mail. 3 3 

CHRISTMAS VESPERS 

There is something about candlelight which lends a religious atmosphere to 
a scene, and it is with pleasure that we look forward at Rogers Hall each year to 
our traditional Christmas Vesper service. There were the candles as before in 
the dimly lit study hall, Sunday afternoon, December the twelfth, but there was 
a change in the nature of our observance. 

This year, the Glee Club presented a cantata, The Christmas Rose, by Thomas 
Dunhill and Irene Bass. The inserted reading, All Through the Night, was ably 
given by Lorraine Dancause, while the solo parts were sung by Joan Wallace, 
Mary Anne Leighton, Elizabeth Reilly, and Martha Braun, pupils of Miss 
Gertrude Tingley. Another pupil, Jayne Cutler, brought the program to a 
noteworthy close by singing iC The Lord’s Prayer.” 3. 3. 3. 

THE CHRISTMAS DINNER AND PLAY 

With the lilting of a violin and voices singing “Deck the Halls with Boughs 
of Holly,” with the glow of light from the red tapers and the Christmas spirit 
pervading the festive dining room, another Christmas dinner was under way. 
The familiar carols sung and the repast finished, the company retired to the 
gymnasium where Miss Lynch’s pupils presented to an audience of parents and 
students the simple but lovely Christmas play, ‘ ‘ Why the Chimes Rang. ’ ’ 



April Showers 





Fine Feathers 
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This was the story of a great cathedral whose chimes would ring and the 
Christ child appear on Christmas eve only to him whose gift upon the altar was 
deemed the most worthy. Songs by the Glee Club were interspersed throughout 
the performance. 


The players were : 

Eolga 

Steen 

Uncle Berth 

Old Woman 

Priest 

Scholar 

King 

Rich Lady 

Rich Man 

Young Girl 

Page 


Mary Lou Rayburn 
. . . . Clare Thompson 
.Lorraine Dancause 
. . . Barbaba Bennett 

Joan Wallace 

Mona Turcotte 

Ellen O’Meara 

Audrey Ward 

Eleanor Dodge 

Carolyn Riggs 

Mona Turcotte 


Among the general jubilation, with congratulations for the evening’s per- 
formers and with vacation looming on the horizon, we left the gymnasium to dis- 
cover that it was snowing — everything was quite perfect ! 

M. R. 




THE ANDOVER RETURN— JANUARY TWENTY-SECOND 

“ Is it seven already ! ’ ’ 

Yes, and the busses are waiting, though nowadays they seem more like golden 
chariots ready to transport us to our destination. Almost before we are even 
settled, the buildings of Andover loom before us. 

‘ ‘ Miss — , 9 ’ 4 1 Mrs. — . ’ ’ 

The evening has begun. Delightful music, the use of the “Commons Room” 
(Courtesy of Mrs. McGay), cokes and hamburgers, and the most important asset 
of all, our partners, all went to make January twenty -second a night to remember. 

‘ 4 Eleven o ’clock I ’ ’ 

How soon that fateful hour comes ! The moon looks down upon seventy-odd 
Cinderellas and questions the exclamations of “Don’t forget to write!” “See you 
at prom!” “G ’night!” And the Andover Return Dance is over, the first for 
many, for others, the last, but for all, a most enjoyable evening. 


B. R. 






Scenes from Why the Chimes Rang 
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ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 

September 

22nd — School opens with old girls literally overcome by the new. 

26th — Barbara Marden and Frances Reilly, both popular and talented young 
pianists, gave us a marvelous concert with our own Nancy Robertson 
Wight singing with them. 


October 

2nd — Seniors rate the privilege of seeing Paul Robeson do a magnificent job on 
“ Othello' ’ in Boston. 

3rd — Joan Cooper, daughter of Colonel Cooper, came to show us some beautiful 
colored slides of Chile. Joan, who is only sixteen and is still going to 
Newton High, certainly proved herself as a young lecturer. 

14th — Initiation day and a flood of new girls to be taken into the team clubs. 
I wonder who was more tired in the end ? 

16th — Most of us went to Boston to see “Porgy and Bess' ’ and it certainly was 
worth it! (Of course you have to take into consideration that our Glee 
Club of girls are young yet!) 

23rd — Theater going again. This time the two American History classes went to 
see “The Patriots,” with the stirring life of Thomas Jefferson portrayed by 
Walter Hampden. 


November 

7th — We now know about the early days of R. H. including some of the fascinat- 
ing stories about the two Rogers sisters. 

8th — Nan Lagerstaff had us rolling in the aisles with her clever monologs of 
bridge parties, a young bride, and others. 

21st — Martin Bovey showed us some very interesting colored films on Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The pictures were beautiful and we all felt quite in- 
tellectual at the end. 

28th — Alice Dixon Bond gave us some very worthwhile hints on what the newest 
books w r ere, and which were the best. 

December 

13th — The house surprised the hall by giving them a Christmas Party. We all 
gave ten-cent presents to each other with verses to go with them. Even 
Santa didn’t forget us, though I must say he slightly resembled Lyn 
Higgons. 

15th — All term it’s been studies and worries; worries and studies. At last it’s 
vacation. Need I say more ? 
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January 


5th — Back again after happy days. (Who invented that word concentration?) 

8th — More movies and this time the Esso Gasoline Co. itself showed us some 
beautiful colored films on India, its country and people. 

9th — Virginia Drew surprised us all by being a very accurate handwriting 
expert. (Who knows — our talents and our faults might have remained in 
darkest obscurity forever.) 

23rd — Nicolas Slominsky played some lovely melodies and also gave us some 
tricky lessons on how to compose our own songs. (Who would have 
thought of all the qualities that a mere cabbage contains ? ) 

31st — Oh woe — exams! This time what you don’t know is going to hurt! 


Gretchen Carhartt 






U^eyer a "Dull zJYComent 


SPARE TIME AT ROGERS HALL 

They say, 

Do this in your leisure, 

Do that in your leisure, 

And pretty soon 
You have no leisure. 

I say, 

If 1 have no leisure, 

If they take my leisure, 

In a minute 

I’ll ivnte on leisure. Jayne Cutler, M4 

Possibly The Brains 

“Now, good digestion wait on appetite,’ 7 

Wrote Shakespeare and his thought was very sweet, 

But the day the mid-year marks have come to light 

We ask you — who wants anything to eat. Patty Lynch 
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LOVE! 

From whence this passion, where the sign, 

That human voice cannot define ? 

Of all things known on earth to man 
Knows anyone where this began ? 

Adam and Eve were the first to try, 

And he was the apple of her eye. 

The cavemen thought of it as phony, 

Yet Cleopatra had her Tony. 

Elizabeth and Essex, too 

Learned liow to pitch a little woo. 

But Liz ruled well ; of queens, the best, 

And Essex soon was put to rest. 

A monarch, lately, to gain a gown, 

Enraging England, gave up a crown. 

He’s happy now, despite their cries, 

Thus proved a wise man to be wise. 

And so it goes, throughout the years 

Youth feels its pangs, with smiles and tears, 

It takes not much to make one fall, 

Yet LOVE will triumph over all ! 

Lyn Higgons, ’44 


PHILOSOPHIZING 

If for every hour I’ve spent 
In study and deep thought, 

A dollar bill was given me, 

Then wealth would be my lot. 

But if for every hour I’ve passed 
In wishful reverie, 

I had to pay sl dollar bill, 

A beggar I would be ! 


Barbara Bennett, ’44 
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WORLDLY WISE 

I wonder why 
It s quite all right 
To tell a lie 
To be polite ? 

Your nose is much 
Too retrousse ; 

I call it “such 
A saucy nez.” 

My voice you know 
Is far from true, 

But you say, “Oh, 
To sing like you ! ’ ’ 

I think your date 
Is very sad. 

To you I state, 

“He’s quite a lad !” 

You smile upon 
My ready wit ; 

But, when I’m gone, 
Y ou murmur ‘ 1 nit ! ’ ’ 


Patty Lynch, ’45 




On the R. H. Bookshelf 

All This and Mail, Too! 

In This Our School 
So Little Time 
My Friend Beau 

It Can Happen Here (in regard to mid-years) 
The Human Tragedy 
Student Underground 
Come June 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
Around R. H. In Four Years. 


Phyllis Darling 
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A FATHER’S EXPLANATION 

Now, look, Peter, it’s very easy. You just divide and then — Divide what? 
Your “X. ” It makes no difference what you let “X” equal. Now, just Let me 
read back at the beginning of the book. I know you don’t have it for tonight’s 
homework, but there’s a little matter I want to go over. You know, they teach 
differently now than when I was a boy. Oh, yes . . . radicals. I had quite a 
time with those when I was your age. Used to get quite a few “A’s” in my 
Math, though. Now, we’ll take a look at the problem. . . . Sixteen years from 
today, Marion will be twenty-three. . . . Hmm. . . . Twenty-three minus sixteen — 
nineteen forty-three, and — umm — She’s now six — er — seven. That’s what 
I meant. Oh — ah — seven, I mean sixteen years from today. ... I read that once. 
Here we are. . . . Her brother will be at that date sixteen years old, and he’s now 
twice as old as she was at the age of six months. . . . Now, that seems easy enough. 
Suppose we let "X” equal Marion’s age. . . . Oh, that’s right — we do know her 
age. All right, “X” can equal her brother’s age. You know, I think there’s a way 
to do this with logarithms. . . . How do you know? Just wait a minute while I look 
and see. Logarithms — page ninety-six — ninety-four — ninety-five — here it is — 
Logarithms. . . . The regular man ah — hm — of — loga — ahh. ... I guess that 
wasn’t what I meant. Well, we can always try your way first. We’re letting 
‘‘X” equal her brother’s age, so “X” plus twenty-three equals the sister’s age, 
and you just divide. It is, too, logical. All right, I’ll try it that way. . . . “X” 
plus hm. . . . You see? . . . You understand it? . . . What’s your answer? Let 
me see how you worked it out. Of course, one year. Well, you can do it that 
way if you want to. We would both have reached the same conclusion. One 
year . . . hmm. . . . What’s your teacher’s name? Gives kind of tricky work for 
ninth grade, I think. Not that it isn’t good for a boy to do this sort of thing . . . 
sharpens his wit. . . . Oh, your’e welcome . . . any time you want help in your 
algebra, Pete, feel free to ask me. Yes, I used to get pretty good marks in Math 
when I was your age. 

Barbara Bennett, ’44 




The Magnificent Obsession 

R. H. has fashioned games galore, 
The girls are betting on the score 
Of diamond rings in ’44 ! 


Phyllis Darling 
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Foot sprained 
Head aches 
Eyes strained 
The nurse — 

Mrs. Stobie. 

Can’t write 
Change tenses 
Nothing’s right 
English — 

Miss Wvant. 

Next year 
Which school 
Repeat a year? 
Future Plans — 
Miss Ramsay. 

Sore throats 
Off pitch 
Wrong notes 
Glee Club- 
Miss LeButt. 

Equations off 
Problems wrong 
Worried prof. 
Math — 

Miss Sanders. 

Asseyez-vous 
Si, si, Senorita 
Hard to do 
Languages — 

Miss Hall 

Right case 
Watch tense 
Verb in place 
Greeks and Gods- 
Miss Esty. 

All walk 
Free afternoon 
Such talk 
Physical Ed. — 
Miss Breeden. 


ROGERS HALL 

A problem of late 
An English king 
A History date 

or otherwise — 
Miss Bennett. 

Taissez-vous 
Bisecting bugs 
Comprenez-vous 
Verb and microscope — 
Mrs. Bourgeois. 

Swing-ping 
Wrong key 
Oh, typing 
Mercy me — 

Miss Palmer. 

Check books lost 
Debts unpaid 
Mixed up cost — 

Miss Mulhern. 

Can find no food 
(Ration Points) 

Must feed her brood 
(On what) — 

Mrs. Tremble. 

Stamps and erasers 
Weighing things 
Laundry cases 
“To the store” — 

Mrs. Curtiss. 

Worried sick 
Many problems 
Such chicks 
Be good ! — 

Mrs. McGay. 

Jayne Cutler, ’44 
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Machineless Age at R. H. 

Our favorite machine, which is bright red and green, 

Has been threatened, — and this is no joke : — 

Said dear Mrs. Tremble, ‘‘Unless you assemble 
Those bottles — Good-bye to your coke!” 

Phyllis Darling 


“IT’S NOT YOUR FAULT AT THREE A. M.” 

A cry rang out in the dead of night ; 

In the hall stood a person trembling with fright. 
What had happened? Who could it be ? 

Awaking the house at the hour of three. 

Tippy and Lvn were first to discover 
My roommate, who from under her cover 
Had gone wandering about, and on her way back 
Had wild visions of sudden attack. 

There was much discussion concerning this matter 
And soon Miss Bennett was awaked by our chatter. 
The poor quaking figure was finally in bed 
Having forgotten most of her dread, 

And soon there was heard not even a peep 
For the excited House was finally asleep. 

Dedicated to Ellen 


Audrey Ward, ’44 




Note to the employment agency : 

Available : young women, trained in waiting on table, experienced in the art 
of cleaning, and very handy with a shovel or rake ! 
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Elixir of Life? 

When odors weird and scents abhorred 
Up to the office blow, 

The pungent smell of bisulfide 
From the basement far below, 

G-asp not, and cough, and ask with scorn 
From whence these smells are sent. 

It’s just tomorrow’s chemists 
Seeking a new element. 


Does This Sound Familiar? 

The President cannot declare war! 
I want you all out for forty minutes. 
I need five girls to clean. 

What took you so long ? 

There is no need for talking ! 


Frequently Heard: 

Is the mail out yet? 

You look skintillating — (special license for spelling) 

Say it isn’t true. 

I like the Norwegian National Anthem. 

I’m writing to Pelzer. 

Oh, boy! Marines! — (just had to get that plug in) 

Well, Pat. . . . Have you decided which one, yet? 

Barbara Bennett 




No One Now Will Know 

Ah, hark and anon, 

The crisis is on. 

The way is beat 
For the coke retreat. 


Phyllis Darling 
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ROGERS HALL — Looks at the News! 


Mussolini's successor as head of the Italian government Balonio 

Device used to stabilize ships Bazooka 

Henry Kaiser retired dictator of Germany, prominent in Russia 

Tito commander of air forces 


Headquarters of army personnel in Washington 

White House 

Congress 

Capitol 

Palatine 

Pantheon 

Parthenon 


. . .Triangle 
Quadrangle 
. . .Paragon 
.P ensphere 
. . .Hexagon 
. . .Octagon 


Islands successfully attacked by U. S. forces since November — 

Illusions 

Tokyo 

Principal object of proposed National Service Law Votes 


VIEW FROM OUR WINDOW 

(. Parody on “The Spires of Oxford”) 

I saw the towers of Moody School 
As I was passing by, 

The hulking bulk of Moody School 
Against the pearl-grey sky. 

There should have been a star so bright, 

Instead there was a blinker light. 

There should have been a chariot fleet, 

Instead the cars on Rogers Street. 

There were little boys about their play, 

At least they wear long pants, you say ! 

Stephanie Winship, ’46 




By popular vote we elect Beau the “Casanova” of Rogers Hall! 
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ROGERS HALL, 1943-44 

How early in the morning, the bell awakens all, 

That oh so hated warning to be down for breakfast call. 

And the eight o 'clock rush for last minute scan 
Finds almost every girl with a lesson in her hand. 

Noon finds them at the table, fatigued and mentally frail, 
But the meal is never able to keep them from their mail. 

On Wednesday and on Friday the Glee Club has its turn, 

And the last of each rehearsal is always much concern. 

At night they're all so tired they cannot study well, 

They claim they have not time enough between each nasty bell. 
It's funny how demerits accumulate so fast, 

Poor students have no future, but the} 7 certainly have a past. 


Phyllis Darling, '44 




^Alumnae U\ (ews 


"SJ' 

Engagements 

Barbara Damon to Mr. Vernon W. Odell of Andover, Massachusetts. 

Barbara Homer to Lieutenant Earl S Lathrop, Jr., Field Artillery, U. S. A. 

Susan E Imbrie to H. Murray Sawyer of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Phyllis Langevin to Ensign Samuel Fuller, U. S. N. R. 

Marjorie Marshall to Lieutenant Adolph Nadworny, doctor in Air Corps, 
U. S. A. 

Eleanor Plumb to Lieutenant Robert G. S. Davis, Jr. 

Martha Walsh to Reverend Morgan Porteus. He has commenced his duties 
as Curate in Trinity Church, Torrington, Connecticut. 

Shirley Foster to 2nd Lieutenant Sidney Benson, U. S. A. A. F. 

Patricia Ann Casey to Air Cadet Charles N. Martus, Army Air Forces. 

Marriages 

June Cunningham to Aviation Cadet Louis E. Lipphardt, U. S. A. at Max- 
well Field, Alabama, on July 17, 1943. 

Priscilla Freeman to Lieutenant Theodore L. Squier, Jr., Army of United 
States, on July 17, 1943. 
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Marcia Mann to Robert Baker, U. S. Coast Guard, in April, 1943. 

Virginia Baker to Sergeant Henry S. Bowen, Jr., U. S. A., on August 6, 

1943. Joan Dursthoff, an alumna, was a bridesmaid. 

Barbara Johnson to Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert S. Johnson, U. S. N. R., on 
August 30, 1943. 

Louise Dancause to Leo P. Clough on September 11, 1943. 

Joanne Jordan to Mr. Richard K. Warren on September 18, 1943. 

Marjorie Robbins to Francis G. Hanson, U. S. N. R., on October 17, 1943. 
Joan Given to Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert J. Kirsch, U. S. N. R., on October 
23, 1943. Barbara Marden was a bridesmaid. 

Charmion Lyon to Ensign Charles J. Hardy, U. S. N. R., on October 24, 1943. 
Nancy Perry to Sergeant Robert Parker, U. S. A., on November 25, 1943. 
Joan Thomas to Lt. Colonel Robert C. Deigert, U. S. A. A. F., on December 
19, 1943. Priscilla Robertson, a classmate, was an attendant. 

Nancy Robertson to Ensign Willard M. Wight, U. S. N. R., on February 25, 

1944. Jane, her sister, was maid of honor. Barbara Marden and Jean McGay 
Curtiss were among the bridesmaids. Marjorie Proctor Wilson and Shirley 
Foster had charge of the guest book. 


Births 

A son, Peter, to Mr. and Mrs. Horace Stewart, Jr. (Jane Wescott) on August 
14, 1943. 

A son, Perry Van Vliet, to Major and Mrs. Wallace J. Hackett (Julie Van 
Vliet) on July 22, 1943. 

A son, William Hunter, A", to Lieutenant and Mrs. W. H. Oswald, Jr. (Jean 
Nutt) on August 17, 1943. 

A daughter, Carol Frances, to Major and Mrs. Edwin Brown (Carolyn 
Minor) on September 24, 1943. 

A son, Jason French, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Mansfield (Ruth French) on 
November 4, 1943. 

A daughter, Virginia Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. George P. Doty (Elizabeth 
Bowman) on November 19, 1943, in Brantford, Ontario. 

A son, Charles Frederick, III, to Ensign and Mrs. Charles F. Turton, Jr. 
(June Cozad) on October 20, 1943. 

A daughter, Shirley Collette, to Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwin W. Laffey 
(Shirley Collette) on December 17, 1943. 

A son, William Herbert, to Lieutenant (j.g.) and Mrs. Robert E Giese 
(Harriet Blaney) on January 19, 1944. 

A daughter, Stephanie Sargent, to Major and Mrs. William C. Smedley 
(Dorothy Sargent) on January 24, 1944. 

A daughter, Dana, to Lieutenant (j.g.) and Mrs. John H. Costello (Peggy 
Palmer) on September 21, 1943. 
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A daughter, Barbara Ann, to Ensign and Mrs. Charles Bryant Fitch (Billie 
Cutler) on January 23, 1944. 

A daughter, Barbara Jean, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Baker (Marcia Mann) on 
January 24, 1944. 


Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to Ellen Richardson Cunningham whose 
husband, Lt. H. Russell Cunningham, U. S. S. A. A. F., was killed in a bomber 
training flight near West over Field last April. 

Our sympathy also goes to Thais Preble whose brother, Vernon, was killed 
while on duty as an ambulance driver in Italy. 


Items of Interest 

Helen Larmon lias recently departed for overseas duty with the American 
Red Cross. She is Staff Assistant with the unit in New Delhi, India. 

Barbara Murphy has joined the WAVES. 

Ann Scribner is now working for the Lowell Telephone Company. 

June Cozad Turton’s husband is an instructor at the Grosse Isle, Michigan 
Naval Air Station. They are living in Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Betty Scalise is on the Dean’s List at Colby College. 

Joan Waterhouse Vanderpoel’s husband, Captain, U. S. A. A. F., is in- 
structing at El Paso, Texas. 

Dorothy Young Caller is working at an airplane plant outside of New Haven, 
Connecticut, while her husband is on sea duty. 

Jane Robertson is head of the Recreation Department at Briarcliff Junior 
College where she is a senior. She was on the varsity hockey team there last fall. 

Vera Mae Adams, we hear, is taking flying lessons at the University of 
Arizona. 

Jean McGay Curtiss is Alumnae Secretary. Her husband is on sea duty. 

Mary Ellen Winship, Mary Ellanor Donnell, and Patricia Lyon graduated 
from Smith College in December, 1943, under the accelerated plan of v T ork. We 
are very proud to hear that Patricia was one among the 50 First Group Scholars 
of the entire undergraduate body. 

Barbara Jacobs is at the Nurses’ Training School at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City. 

Barbara Marden and her partner, Frances Reilly, have had much praise for 
their duo-piano playing. They have recently given recitals at Rogers Hall, The 
Boston City Club and Boston University. 

It may interest recent graduates to know the whereabouts of the Class of 
1943. Ruth Berger is at Barnard; Marjorie Bogie at Marjorie Webster College, 
where she is vice-president of her class ; Carol Brooks at Bennett Junior College ; 
Virginia Cartwright at Garland in Boston; Millicent Cotter at Wellesley; Glenn 
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Ellis, Joan Jackson and Jean Lord at Smith; Eloise Fischer and Joan Henes at 
Northwestern; Bettj^ Jean Hutchins at the University of Michigan; Eleanor 
Langevin and Iranette Leighton at Westbrook Junior College; Mary Lord and 
Katherine Safford at Radcliffe ; Nancy Goodhue at Syracuse University ; Virginia 
and Gloria Hamel at Georgian Court College; Margaret Neale at the Nurses’ 
Training School at the University of Virginia; Dora Wiebenson at Vassar; 
Loraine Wilson at the University of Arizona ; and Virginia Woodall at Ogontz 
Junior College. Elizabeth Dowse is in Florida with her mother, and Marcia Mann 
Baker is living at home. 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 


Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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1836 POLLARD’S ill! 

For over 108 years 
Lowell's Leading Department Store 

LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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again wishes 

Rogers Hall another 
successful and prosperous new 
year. 

LOWELL’S LEADING FURNITURE HOUSE 





At the BON MARCHE 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT A CAE OR 
A KAYA MUST LOOK HER BEST. WE 
HAVE JUST WHAT DISCRIMINATING 
GIRLS ARE LOOKING FOR. FASHIONS 
THAT ARE NEITHER TOO YOUNG 
NOR TOO OLD! 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

& 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


NEW ENGLAND LAUNDRIES, INC 

HOME OF SCIENTIFIC LAUNDERING 
DIAL 2-6231 
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DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 104 MERRIMACK STREET 


Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 


312 Central Street 
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Cherry & Webb’s 

LOWELL 

FASHION 

HEADQUARTERS 

For Northern New England 


Compliments of 

DANIEL. GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 


OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combusiioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


Compliments of 

G. H. HOBSON & SON 


LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spatting- Qaocts. 

Since 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

( All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 


Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 
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Fountain Pens - Greeting Cards 

Buxton Bill Folds 
and 

Key Cases 

Compliments 

— 

of 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL 

MASS. 

“Oh the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 

G. B. 

BROCKELMAN’S 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917- 1935) 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

LOWELL’S LEADING 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

FOOD STORE 

40 Central Street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

* * Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health 99 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 


Telephone 5245 


34 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Compliments of 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

NICHOLS 

Dobbs Hats 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Tea Coffee Store 

MACARTNEY’S 

3 SV 2 JOHN STREET 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Compliments of 

at 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 

Cherry & Webb’s 

All the newest books in fiction and nonfiction 

SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

“ The Best in Home Cooked Food ” 

IiANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

Lowell Women’s Exchange 

<§> 

24 Middle Street 

MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Compliments of 


Middlesex Supply Co, 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

Compliments oj 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 


" For Your Health's Sake> Eat 

More Fish" 

Compliments oj 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 


Compliments oj 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Established 1832 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 

® 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-6021 

Josef’s 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Dial 6331 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel . 3-0831 
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Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 
Since 1900 


Telephone 8494 


DILLON 

for 

Bonded Qleaning" 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 
Tel. 8404 


BIRD 

NEFonsET 

PRODUCTS 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer * 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


Victory Garden Headquarters 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

254 Merrimack Street 
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In this year of nineteen and forty-four we have gone to school not only to 
learn but to grow up. In the world that we are gradually inheriting there is 
need for a coming nation of dependable people — a youth that has grown up. 
And the process of growing up hasn ’t all been as solemn as this sounds. Remem- 
ber the undergraduate show, the “Rockettes” and the singing waiters; here was 
initiative taken to enlarge our own magazine ; remember the two seniors who 
made their plea for the sale of war stamps — and though we may have groaned 
when called upon to wait cn table, serving was not without its humorous side 
when one girl danced through the swinging door without a thought to what 
might be happening on the other side ! 

It has been a full year, and for all of us, I think, a happy one. But when 
the gymnasium stage is empty and in the aisle in front of you is a girl in a white 
dress carrying larkspur and roses, it seems as though the world has ended — only 
later do we realize that it has just begun. 



Dedication 


To Mrs. McGay, for her unfailing sympathy and devoted interest, the Class 
of Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Four wishes to dedicate this, the Senior Issue of 
Splinters. 

We particularly wish to thank her for the use of this picture in order that 
we may remember her as on her daughter’s wedding day. 



Senior Qlass Section 

SENIOR SONG 

Tune : “Moonlight and Roses” 

Pale scented lilacs, 

The strength of columns tall, 

Snow spirals whirling 
That sound retreat for fall, 

Friends made forever 
Through days at Rogers Hall, 

Are part of the memory 
Instilled in us all. 

Barbara Bennett 
Marianne Robertson 
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JAYNE CUTLER 
President 
2 Penn Road 

Winchester, Massachusetts 

And that’s spelled with a “Y” . . . quick infectious 
smile . . . soars to high A with the greatest of ease . . . 
knack for laughing others’ and her own troubles away 
. . . “Pinafore” . . . dependable . . . just our 
Jaynie ! . . . 





CAROLYN PARCHERT 
Vice-President 
Naval Aii* Station 
Brunswick, Maine 

Parch . . . “To bed, to bed!” . . . Black eyes can’t stop 
her when it’s a week end in Maine at stake . . . “Who 
does your laundry?” . . . weekly box of food . . . ankle 
exercises . . . “Hey, Mable !” . . . dry humor . . . 





MARY ACxLER 
1010 Fifth Avenue 
Youngstown, Oliio 

Pat . . . hair troubles . . . Youngstown . . . “Oh, lie’s 
repulsive anymore” . . . baths and dusting powder 
. . . The ‘‘Mutt” of Mutt and Jeff . . . friendly . . . 
enthusiastic . . . worthy Cae president in both athletics 
and spirit . . . Fickle, but how ’bout that Williams 
man ? ! . . . “The Beautiful Ohio” . . . 
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CECILIA AX PERSON 
32 Field Point Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

Ceci . . . late to breakfast again ! . . . a cute way of 
being frank . . . steady-going as they come . . . nothing 
missLs her eye . . . which Prom will it be? . . . when 
her hair’s tied back we know it's time for the suds . . . 
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BARBARA BENNETT 
460 East Merrimack Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Babs . . . out-blarueys the Blarney stone . . . doodles 
through classes . . . wit of the ages . . . gift of gab . . . 
Marines . . . “The situation is well in hand” . . . what 
are those things called pills? . . . 








MARGARET RUTH BRADLEY 
R. F. D. No. 1 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Boots . . . and her many buddies . . . jive-queen, be it 
GI or otherwise . . . The Navy has it . . . “Oh, Miss 
Sanders” . . . graceful easy baskets, and hockey, base- 
ball and swimming are right up her alley, too . . . 


HAEMARY CHASE 
(> Greenbriar Lane 
Port Washington, Long Island 
New York 

Rae . . . ‘ The Lindy” . . . King's Point . . . art and 
costume design . . . curly hair . . . OH, that pocket- 
book ! . . . always a full mailbox . . . pessimistic . . . 
explosive ... “I haven't got a THING to wear!” . . . 
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LORRAINE DANCAUSE 
7 Whitman Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Dramatic sensation of R. H. . . . “the South American 
way” . . . hard to convince . . . exuberant expressions 
. . . we envy that maroon convertible . . . musical 

laugh . . . legs a la Grable ... „ 

\ 




PHYLLIS DARLING 
305 Beacon Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Pliyll . . . Those big* blue eyes . . . Tales of Dartmouth 
week ends . . . that quiet manner is deceiving . . . 
generous . . . glamor galore . . . prefers brunettes, a la 
Glen Ford . . . You can count on a deluge of tears 
when she laughs . . . “Nothing can stop the Army Air 
Corps!” . . . 




JOAN DAVIDSON 
99 Mt. Tom Road 
New Rochelle, New York 

Johnny . . . “The lady doth protest too much, ine- 
thinks” . . . questions galore . . . unusual hair styles 
. . . male and mail . . . ready sympathy . . . preciseness 
personified . . . 
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KATHLEEN DOWD 
8(36 Beacon Street 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Newport Station is her pride . . . Annapolis . . . Col- 
lege attempts: Application for job in the five and ten! 
. . . American Mystery class . . . Ambition: to get to 
the Astor Roof . . . Lobster Lover . . . lumpy bed . . . 


MARJORIE GRIFFITHS 
South Plains Road 
Litchfield, Connecticut 

Airmail letters . . . violin lessons . . . exercises . . . 
flashy P. J.’s . . . “my last pair of stockings !” . . . 
“Stardust” sends- her . . . cold cream jars of all de- 
scriptions . . . good-natured . . . “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean” . . . 
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JOAN HARTIGAX 
o Locke Street 
Andover, M a ssa c h u setts 

Joanie . . . hep to horses , . . romanticist . . . coy . . . 
lit'e-size Tom Whitcomb drawing . . . Hobby: collect- 
ing men . . . Swoonatra fiend . . . Hyannis . . . when 
she gives out with that lilt hi / voice, brother, that's 
all ! . . . Junior Miss . . . 
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ANNE HAUGHTON 
8S Pine Street 
Wallingford. Connecticut 

Sweet and understanding nature . . . friendly . , . 
startling wit . . . dreamy eyed . . . modest and mild 
. . . If you have any questions about Andover and 
LOVE, just refer them to Anne ! . . . 





VIRGINIA HENLINE 
16 Tanglewylde Road 
Bronxville, New York 

> 

Gini . ^ . artist delux . . . pert euteness . . 
dover calling'’ — ‘‘Ok, stop !” . . . coy . . 
forgetful . . . V stuff . . . gullible Gini . 
madly thither and yon . . . Scatterbrain . 


LYN HIGGONS 
Box 77 

Amityville, New York 

Lyndi . . . strictly New York . . . “under the clock” 
. . . Merchant Marine gal . . . pert nose . . . “This Love 
of Mine” . . . life of the Hous'e . . . infectious laughter 
. . . crazy antics . . . “How excruciating!” . . . “Vanity, 
Thy Name is Higgons” . . . 



. “Gini, An- 
. habitually 
. . dashing 


ELAINE KITE 
240 Ogden Avenue 
Swartlimore, Pennsylvania 

’Lane . . . Main-Line accent . . . smooth tallness . . . 
Beauty with Brains . . . “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’’ 
. . . Kite cackle . . . “Oh, honestly” . . . scads of scarab 
bracelets . . . Pensacola ! . . . 




MARY ANNE LEIGHTON 
94 Clark Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Famous for cookouts . . . always but breathless . . . 
sympathy and generosity . . . mailing “V” mail letters 
. . . Solfeggio classes . . . Golden scales to match her 
hair . . . catching the bus home . . . SMITH . . . 
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JOAN McQUADE 
11G Hanks Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Mac . . . glamourous red hair . . . countless new clothes 
. . . argumentative . . . nails a la Chen Yu . . . addicted 
to costume jewelry . . . happy-go-lucky . . . “someday 
lie’ll come along — that man I love 







M \UY CAROL NO 111) 

.">02 Lakeview Avenue 
Jamestown, New York 

Nordic . . reserved, but with a mischievous twinkle 

in her dark eyes . . . clothes by Nord . . . long brown 
swishing hair . . . puu-uy . . . smile for everyone . . . 
pug-nose-dream . . . 
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MARIANNE ROBERTSON 
575 Andover Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

A pretty picture at the piano, and pretty music, too 
. . . jack of all trades . . . good neighbor policy . . . 
which one will it be. Marianne, or should we ask?! . . . 
sweet . . . enviable marks . . . 







BETTE RODGER 
22 Garden Road 
Lowell, Massachu setts 

Beautiful red roses mark every special occasion . . . 
literary expert in clever little phrases . . . quiet . . . 
perfect hostess . . . Florida bound, and we wish we 
could be there with old shoes and rice ! . . . 


JOY SCOTT 
34 Glenn Road 
Larchmont, New York 

Ice cream . . . “Free” mail . . . art . . . lover of big 
juicy steaks . . . G. I. Joe — hands off . . . her nephew 
. . . deep and dark lipsticks . . . fickle . . . “Has any- 
one a magazine?” . . . R. H. representative at the 
Harvard Regimental Ball . . . Sleepy-tiine gal . . . 



BLANCHE SOUTHWELL 
26 Montview Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Effervescent ... of the perpetually perfect disposition 
. . . senseless humor . . . Miss Fixit — anything from 
radios to riots . . . understanding . . . “Bonjo” . . . One 
swell Kava President . . . no dare ever escapes her . . . 
that laugh ! . . . talkative . . . 
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BARBARA KING TIPTON 
45 Park Street 
Tenafly, New Jersey 

Tippy . . . Tenafly Tornado . . . size 4 shoes . . . smooth 
profile . . . magazine devourer (!) . . . kept happy by 
the Navy, Marines and Air Corps . . . spontaneous . . . 
superstitious ... a rainbow of moods . . . inextricably 
tangled in a WEBB . . . Fifth Avenue Fashion 
Flair . . . 
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.JOAN WALLACE 
11(3 Chestnut Hill Load 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Wally . . . sal with the quick answers . . . facial ex- 
pressions . . . laughter song . . . sarcastic . . . 
t h _i(l finger, left hand and Bob , . . That smooth bone- 
black wavy hair . . . sports ace . . . 


AUDREY WARD 
102 St. .James Place 
Brooklyn, New York 

Audd . . . Men troubles . . . the eternal triangle . . . 
that sophisticated gal . . . long blond mane with the 
customary bine eyes, and what eyes! . . . extrovert . . . 
sultry voice . . . "Nicks” . . . The "A” train . . . full 
of fun . . . banging bracelets . . . Annapolis with a 
capital "T ' . . . 
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CLASS PHOPHECY 

Announcer: And now station L. S. M. F. T. brings you John Q. Peek with 
news of the week. 

Commentator: Good afternoon. This is your own John Q. Peek bringing 
you News of the Week , June 5, 1954. Flash! News from the nation’s capital : 

President Willkie today announced that Miss Carolyn Parchert has been 
appointed to the office of Secretary of the Navy. This is her maiden name and 
the one under which the renowned wife of America’s handsomest admiral goes. 
With this appointment is created a new office in the Navy Department for the 
purpose of collecting statistics on the number of shirts used per year by the 
nation’s average officer. 

The world is anxiously awaiting news of the outcome of the filibuster which 
has been going on in the Senate for the past three days. Senator Raemar t y Chase 
has been trying to defeat a measure for the removal of the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Great Neck, Long Island. At four this afternoon we will have our 
transmitter at the Senate to broadcast to the public the actual speech, which for 
the past hour lias consisted of nothing more than the announcement that “the 
president cannot declare war.” 

Many travelers in Washington these days have been attracted by the great 
project being erected not far from the White House. Miss Ellen O’Meara, the 
well-known artist, is doing a gigantic mural high above Massachusetts Avenue 
— for the Coca-Cola Company. At the moment Miss O’Meara is engaged in 
creating a unique bottle top. 

Commercial Announcer : Now — just a word from the Stone and Stone 
Publishing Company, New York City. A brand, spanking new dictionary is on 
the market. The compiler, Miss Jayne Cutler, who has been doing research work 
for the past year, has the pleasure of presenting a new section on the whimsi- 
calities of the English language. The author may also be quoted as having said, 
“The words are those of the people, spelled as you hear them” . . . with special 
pronunciations by Miss Cutler herself. This dictionary is a “must” in your 
home. Run right down to the store on the corner and get three — one for the 
kitchen, one for the laundry, and one for Dad out in the garage. Don ’t 'wait ! 
Don ’t miss this offer ! Buy today ! 

Commentator: Back again, folks, with a news item about the death of the 
wealthy Princess Illytch of Bavaria who passed away during her trip to this 
country. The funeral services are to be in charge of New York’s own Henline 
ancl Hartigan Home for the Dead. This is a gesture of great diplomatic gen- 
erosity on the part of the Bavarian minister, and the Misses Henline and Harti- 
gan, whose study of biology has helped them to rise to great heights in the field 
of embalming, told the press today that they would personally direct the services 
and give the princess their special overhauling. The only other person to have 
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received this unusual treatment was Adolf Hitler who, as you no doubt remember, 
died nine years ago when he choked on a piece of sauerkraut. 

That Boston socialite, the former Mary Anne Leighton, was seen with her 
husband and five handsome sons in a swan boat in the Boston Common. Papa, 
who is a well-known Philadelphia physician, was having quite a time keeping his 
little dependents from pitching overboard. 

Commercial Announcer: Women who crave a slender figure! — send for 
Southwell’s sitting up exercise booklet. It’s bound to hit the spot, and tune in to 
this station every morning to hear Miss Southwell herself, as she broadcasts 
“Hints to the Hippy”. 

Commentator: Those yodeling yokels Tipton and Ward, with whose vocal 
interpretations we are all familiar, open tonight in Rocky Hill Hall in Cowslip, 
New York. Strumming their way to success from one cowboy program to the 
next, they are local lassies who have made good. Now all New York society is 
clamoring to hear their version of “Put a Candle Tonight in the Window for Me, 
Ma.” 

Yesterday, Lowell’s own Bette Rodger was crowned poet laureate of New 
England. Her love poems will make her famous beside Keats, Shelley and Joe 
Blow, one of our contemporary artists. Her most famous work is dedicated to the 
Army Air Corps and is called The New Howard. 

Commercial Announcer: Has your little boy reached the age where he 
begins to notice girls? Don’t let him be a social flop! Send him to Miss 
McQuade’s dancing school. Let her teach him the rhumba, the conga, and all 
those dances so essential to the education of a young gentleman. 

Commentator : I have just received an item over the teletype which I think 
will be of interest to you. The Kentucky Derby winner for 1954 is “Scotch”, 
the coal-black thoroughbred owned by Mrs. Robert McPherson of Washington, 
D. C. The former Joan Wallace, of the Chestnut Hill Wallaces, is noted for her 
prize winning racers. 

Commercial Announcer: Girls! Ladies! You can’t tell your hearts from 
your diamonds without a bridge lesson from that expert, Mary Agler. Her 
offices are open daily and on the side she will sell you a pack of cards with five 
aces to a customer. So be sure and stop in tomorrow; Miss Agler always wel- 
comes Youngstown customers. You can tell her shop by the anchor on the door. 

Commentator : That human jumping bean, Boots Bradley, soared her way 
to fame last night by obtaining the highest speed in the National Olympic Race. 
We were given the tip that the champion, before the race, received a complete 
overhauling from one of Southwell ’s assistants. As busy as this star is she still 
finds time to bicycle about the country with the Society of Muscle Makers. I 
understand that they are leaving on a trip the twentieth of June. 

Commercial Announcer: Do your feet hurt? Do they ache? If so try 
Higgons new “Mint Hose To Cool The To-es. ” It is guaranteed to relieve pain 
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immediately. Miss Higgons has been working on this new product for quite a 
few years. It was all due to a strenuous dance in which she used to indulge 
during her Rogers Hall days. So, ladies, do not delay ! Buy today ! Remem- 
ber— H-I-G-G-O-N-S— Higgons. 

Commentator : A new museum opened a week ago in New York at Hyde 
Park, the home of the former Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
this museum is to be found a special section containing the fancy needlework of 
Miss Elaine Kite. Her embroidered designs of famous places in Philadelphia 
have brought her recognition in the world of sewing, and her continued use of 
the needle, in many various ways, has brought her to the threshold of success. 

The New York District Court met today to decide the case of Scott vs. Rain- 
water. This is Miss Scott’s twentieth case of breach of promise in the last five 
years. Really, Miss Scott, must you be so fickle ? Can’t you be satisfied with one 
or would you rather have fifty? Well, who wouldn’t? 

Commercial Announcer: Housewives, does your cheese souffle flop? Won’t 
your jello jell? Why worry? Just send for Phyllis Darling’s new cookbook on 
Helpful Hints to Harried Housewives. Miss Darling has tested each recipe 
carefully, and so far has given the corporation of Henline and Hartigan much 
business. Remember — Helpful Hints to Harried Housewives. 

Commentator: Don’t miss Lorraine Dancause who is currently starring 
with Bob Hope in Mairzjj Doates. This actress, who began as a dramatic star 
on the Great White Way, is now a leading comedienne. Every night, upon 
arrival back at her apartment after the performance, it is rumored that she 
spends at 1-east one hour singing South American tunes. 

Last night New York’s “four hundred” witnessed the opening of the Jive 
Ballet. This production was directed by Miss Cecilia Anderson, the originator 
of Boogie Woogie in the ballet world. Miss Anderson endorses Higgons product 
and cools her toes with refreshing “Mint Hose” after a strenuous workout. 

The headlines of the Litchfield Weekly announced today that the former 
Marjorie Griffiths of Rogers Hall is going to be the new head of Litchfield’s 
Sewing Circle and Ladies’ Aid Society. She is, as you know, one of the Navy 
wives, and divides her time between social activities and raising a little fleet. 

The former Mary Carol Nord, known to the laughing as “Nordie, ” is waking 
America with her puns. They’re solid! As she herself says, “They can’t be 
taken for granite — they’re marble.” This famous radio comedienne next week 
is going to take over the old Gracie Field program. 

The well-known concert pianist, Marianne Robertson, who played under her 
maiden name but who was married and settled down to housekeeping about seven 
years ago, was seen this St. Patrick’s Day in front of Page’s with her three chil- 
dren, all decked out in Kelle} T green. 

Commercial Announcer: Most of us were familiar with radio’s Mr. 
Anthony and those unhappy in love were sorry to learn of his death last summer. 
Radio station L. S. M. F. T. has good news for you, however. Starting tomorrow 
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night at eight-thirty they will present Miss Anne Haughton with advice to the 
lovelorn. Be sure to tune in and hear How to Keep Your Man — if you have one ! 

Commentator : Today we have the pleasure of presenting to our listening 
audience the information concerning a new English History hook compiled by 
that famous historian, Miss Joan Davidson. In the past year Miss Davidson 
has made three trips around the world — each time in her specially equipped 
canoe. It is rumored that her trip this spring will end in India — those Hindu 
men are so fascinating ! 

Commercial Announcer: Folks, have you read Pay as You Leave? An 
easy way to avoid the income tax is presented to you in simplified form by that 
outstanding humorist Barbara Bennett. Her guess is as good as ours. Let’s 
read it and see ! It is rumored that Miss Bennett wants to exempt all men who 
were in the Marine Corps in the last war from any kind of tax. 

Commentator: Well, that's all for now, ladies and gentlemen . . . but tune 
in again next year at this same time— same station. 

Announcer: And now kiddies — don’t turn off that radio! Draw up your 
little stools and listen to Ma Dowd with her tales for tots. We all want to find 
out how Peter killed the dragon — don 't ^ve ? 

Barbara Bennett 
Jayne Cutler 
Carolyn Parchert 




Poise 

Attractive hair 

Eyes 

Nose 

Mouth 

Complexion . . 

Figure 

Hands 

Legs 

Smile 

Teeth 

Eyelashes 

Dimples 

Curly hair. . . . 

Nails 

Personality . . . 

Clothes 

Intelligence . . 


THE PERFECT SENIOR 

Marianne Robertson 

Joan McQuade 

Joan Wallace 

Mary Carol Nord 

Marjorie Griffiths 

Ceei Anderson 

Raemary Chase 

Joy Scott 

Lorraine Dancause 

Ginnie Henline 

Bette Rodger 

Phyllis Darling 

Margaret Bradley 

Mary Anne Leighton 

Kathleen Dowd 

Mary Agler 

Barbara Tipton 

Elaine Kite 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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Friendliness Anne Haughton 

Humor Barbara Bennett & Carolyn Parchert, Ltd. 

Dancer Audrey Ward 

Tan ; Ellen O’Meara 

Laugh Joanie Hartigan 

Athletic ability Blanche Southwell 

Musical ability Jayne Cutler 

Versatility Lvn Higgons 

Neatness Joan Davidson 

Margaret Bradley 
Joy Scott 
Joan Wallace 


THE SENIORS STEP OUT 

Now that the school year has drawn to a close, we, the Senior Class of 1944, 
can look back on our final year at Rogers Hall with fond and happy memories. 
Especially may we remember the senior activities of the last three weeks, the first 
of which was a gala “cookout” at the home of Mary Anne Leighton. Mary Anne’s 
brother acted as chief cook and together with his family made us, Mrs. McGay 
and Miss Ramsay feel perfectly at home and, need it be added, extremely happy. 

Next on our program was a progressive supper with four delicious courses 
at the homes of ( kk in order of their appearance”) Barbara Bennett, Bette Rodger, 
Lorraine Dancause and Joan McQuade. At Bette’s home we had the privilege 
of being guests at the announcement of her engagement; thus an even more 
excited group whisked on to Lorraine’s. All in all it was a well-contented lot 
that, after dessert and gardenias at Joan’s, finally wended its way home that 
wonderful night. 

The following evening offered a chicken and lobster (How could we resist?) 
buffet given by Joan Hartigan, Blanche Southwell and Phyllis Darling at Phyll’s 
home. We certainly hated leaving that friendly atmosphere when the hour for 
parting struck. 

Each year the Senior Class has the very special treat of going into Boston to 
the Pops Concert, and this year was no exception. With claret lemonades and 
food galore we listened enraptured to “The St. Louis Blues” among other 
familiar and well-loved selections. 

On the 2nd of June we were invited to the traditional final senior supper at 
Mrs. McGay ’s home. It was one of our loveliest and most sentimental affairs, 
perhaps because we realized it to be almost our last gathering as a graduating 
group. Singing our school songs, we had time to look about us, to remember good 
times, and to know that even though school must be ending, friendships and 
memories would not leave us. 
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Our \ T^lace Qards 

Agler 

Blue sparkling water 
Tailored shorts 
White sneakers 
Anderson 

Tropical cruises 
White bathing suits 
Bubbling brooks 
Bradley 

Tennis togs 
Hawaiian guitars 
Football games 
Bennett 

Court jester 
Ancient scrolls 
Art galleries 
Chase 

New York night clubs 
Costume jewelry 
Yachting trips 
Cutler 

St. Bernard puppies 
Atlantic surf 
Camping trips 
Dancause 

Gardenias and black lace 
Rhumbas 
Quick smiles 
Darling 

Moonlight nights 
Black and gold 
Gaiety 
Davidson 
Snoods 

Purple orchids 
Revlon lipsticks 
Dowd 

Collies 

College banners 
Totem poles 


Griffiths 

Violin refrains 

Birch trees 

Navy blue and white 

Hartigan 

Sleek convertibles 
Gay music 
Golden butterflies 

Higgons 

Bright lights 

Tall buildings 

Deep brooding moons 

Haughton 
Poinsettias 
Pinafores 
Stuffed pandas 

IIenline 

Fluffy kittens 
Long-legged puppies 
Wind-blown hair 

Kite 

Ruby colored carnations 
Off-the-shoulder gowns 
Schiaparelli 

Leighton 

Curly blond hair 
Light, light laughter 
Pink perfume 

McQuade 

Titian locks 
White camellias 
Sleigh bells 

Nord 

Dotted swiss and dimity 

White daisies 

.Soft, padded fur slippers 

0 ’Meara 

Red-rimmed glasses 
Tailored tweeds 
Scotch highlands 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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Parchert 

Charm bracelets 
Seaside resorts 
Train trips 
Robertson 
Waltzes 

Long white gloves 
Gleaming mirrors 
Rodger 

Talisman roses 
Silver wings 
Black cigarette holders 
Scott 

Candle light and wine 
Intrigue 

Cole Porter songs 

Phyllis 


Southwell 

Gay house parties 
Long hikes over hill and dale 
Fireside chats 
Tipton 

Tinkling of silver bells 
Old-fashioned china ware 
Country club dances 
Wallace 

Boots and saddle 
Wistful cocker spaniels 
Black-eyed bandits 
Ward 

Sunshine 
Frosted glasses 
Shiny black marble 
ing Elaine Kite Bette Rodger 


After supper we carried out another beautiful tradition of singing to the 
undergraduates and throwing bouquets of flowers to them in appreciation of 
their song to us. 

Before Baccalaureate Service at St. Anne’s, we attended our last senior party 
in the form of a breakfast at Marianne Robertson’s, which was the finishing touch 
to a series of most individual and enjoyable gatherings. 

And so, with many, many thanks to grand and hospitable parents and girls, 
and with gratitude and deep appreciation to Mrs. McGay and Miss Ramsay for 
making this year all that it has been, we regretfully leave our Alma Mater with 
the spirit and loyalty that stands for Rogers Hall. L. H. 

SENIOR CLASS WILL 

We, the Senior Class of Rogers Hall, Lowell, Massachusetts, being of sound 
mind and memory (mirabile dictu) on this fifth day of June in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, do hereby make, publish, and 
declare this to be our last will and testament, as follows : 

Joan McQuade leaves her cute cocker spaniel as a companion for Beau — may 
they live happily ever after. 

Boots Bradley leaves — to a Cae only — those powerful basket shots that never 
miss. 

Barbara Tipton is leaving her wardrobe to help fill up Sliz’s closet (R. H. 
will open a clothes shop next fall). 

Well, well, Marjorie Griffiths is parting with that battered old Merchant 
Marine Hymn disc — it’s going to the Scrap Drive. 

Ceci Anderson leaves her gift of gab to Nancy Mason, — or is that just a false 
front, Nancy? 
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And we are glad to announce that Nordie is leaving those terrible puns to 
Greteh, who can’t help but have “pun 7 ’ carrying on. 

Lorraine Daneause leaves to those future Bernhardts her dramatic ability to 
which they aspire. 

Jayne Cutler leaves her good < Id Boston accent to the cpieen of the Detroit 
drawl, Helen Owen, and we hope George Washington won’t be “shot” in next 
year’s history class. 

Carolyn Parehert leaves us heaving sighs of envy as she starts for Brunswick 
— all ! that naval station. 

Ginny Henline leaves her frequent stumbles over the cracks in the floor to 
Nonnie, who will do very well herself. 

Well, what do I see here: Joanie Hartigan has decided to bestow that perfect 
piteh voice on Mary-Lou Rayburn. (Aren’t we lucky to be leaving.) 

Of eourse, Pliyll Darling couldn’t leave her gorgeous eyelashes to anyone; 
she needs them for Dartmouth. 

Pat Agler leaves that famous Ohio “anymore” to anyone who wants to 
tackle the reason for it. 

Bette Rodger leaves a few of her romantic poems to Woody — to use on that 
waiting line of men. 

Johnny Davidson leaves her high heels, to come down to our level. 

Audrey Ward is leaving all her men except one to the highest bidder — sold! 

Mary Anne Leighton leaves for Northampton; R. H.’s loss will be Smith’s 
gain. 

My, my, Rae Chase has left her famous purse, but she doesn’t know where. 
What a calamity ! 

Wally leaves her knowledge of acquiring diamonds to next year’s chemistry 
class. 

Blanche Southwell leaves Miss Ramsay cleaning the study hall. C’est la 
guerre ! 

Ellen O’Meara is bestowing a couple cf her boogie-woogie records on Miss 
LeButt — for use in Music Appreciation class. 

Lyn Higgons is leaving her beloved Alma Mater to return like a streak of 
lightning to — guess where — Broadway and Forty -second street, of course. 

Elaine Kite leaves a few unwanted feet to Stevie Winship. 

What’s this? Joy Scott is leaving her beautiful long locks to Alice Jennings 
in case she wants to cut her hair again. 

Barbara Bennett leaves her entire collection of plugs for the Marine Corps 
to Mary Joy O’Dea. 

Anne Haughton leaves her “Love” to Andover. 

Kathleen Dowd leaves Lowell for Annapolis — quite a change, no es verdad? 

Marianne Robertson leaves a little of that gray matter to the Junior class, so 
they too, may know the joys of graduation. 

The House leaves to Gertrude a record of “Sunrise Serenade.” 

The authors leave their friends — if they still have any! 

Ellen O’Meara Mary Agler Mary Carol Nord 







THIS— ABOVE ALL 

I love the sweet, damp smell of earth, 

Stars after rain, as though tears 
Had made them all the brighter, — 

Taste of smoke and engine’s roar, 

Planes, like flights of birds, 

The heart-stopping noise of their descent, — 

The warm hand of sun on my face, 

And the strange feel of earth on bare feet. 

I love the happy days of sun, 

The taste of grass— lazy laughter of girls, 

Quick-barking dogs, their tails dancing, 

Eyes eager, — the slow roll of army trucks, 

The faces of men — going somewhere — lost 
Over the hill. 

I love life — and that love is an echo of sadness ; 

For not all is beauty, nor goodness, 

Nor clean, wet earth . . . 

Oh, the clear stars need not be ashamed 

Of their tears ! Marianne Robertson, ’44 



OH WISEMAN 


The wisdom of life is as a rippled lake — 

Mirror of glass, yet chipped by Time, 

For reflections there but show themselves 
To pass forevermore into nothingness — and 
Still there’s mark and sign of having been: 

Experience like the wind is strong and fleeting 

Yet man and age grow wiser as the winds blow stronger. 

Phyllis Darling, ’44 

A GROUP OF POEMS 

I. 

Moon 

Pale moon. 

You pull a cobweb veil 

Like a cloud 

Across your face 

And with a shimmering glance 

You trace 

The purple shadow of the trees 
Against the world. 

Beside the scintillant stars 
Your transient beauty 
Is a simple, lovely thing. 

In all your glory must you be 

Rivaled by the pretender to your lofty throne — 

The brazen burning of a man-made flare ? 

II. 

Fate 

How many times can a man stand high 

On the edge of life 

And watch death pass him by? 

How many times can a man fall low 

And not be caught 

In the pull of the undertow ? 

How long can the human target stand 

Untouched, until 

The arrow leaves The Hand ? 


A GROUP OF POEMS 
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III. 

Prelude to the Storm 

Dark, smoky clouds eclipse the sun 
And wind, with fury multiplied, 

Slaps and beats against the trees, 

Their formidable strength decried. 

White apple blossoms snow-like fall, 

The leaves turn, straining at the tie 
Which binds them to the rugged bark, 

And breaking free on wind-wings fly. 

Low roll the kettle drums, clap the brasses, 

Ominous rumbling from earth’s deep chest. 

Stabs of light penetrate the darkness, 

Summon the force and the might to divest 
The earth of her power and importance; 

Humbly she bows beneath the wake 
Of the fiery flash and the threatening roar, 

Waiting in awe for the storm to break. 

Barbara Bennett, ’44 


MEMORIES— A SONNET 

The spring, with its fair azure sky above 
And grass like shining emeralds below, 

To me brings memories of the one I love, 

And days when we were young so long ago. 

We loved to walk through wooded paths so green, 
To smell the violets with their fragrant scent, 

For he was young and I but seventeen, 

And happiness was ours where’er we went. 

Then came that day when he must go to war. 

We said goodbye not realizing that this 
Would be the last goodbye forevermore, 

The last, the very last breath-taking kiss. 

The papers said he died for his country, 

But, in my heart, I know he died for me. 


Elaine Kite, ’44 
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. . . AND SO ENDS THE NIGHT 

The harsh cries of angry mobs seem dim and far away. Tears have ceased 
to fall with the passing years, and once empty and swollen eyes have begun to 
see hope, alive and real. The fury and horror of the French Revolution is now 
almost dead. ... It is the } T ear of Our Lord 1805. 

Dusk settled earlier than usual over the small vacationing town, for there 
had been a heavy rain and nebulous clouds still commanded the sky. Here and 
there lights began to appear, and children still out in the wet streets called 
shrilly to one another making plans for the next day. 

On a hill in faint outline stood the hotel, overlooking the town in an 
indifferent, supercilious fashion. Inside could be heard the murmuring and 
chattering that gradually swelled, as the evening progressed, into the dull, 
monotonous humming of a crowd, broken only now and then by shrill laughter, 
or the bark of the hotel collie. 

Michael Leroy leaned contentedly back against the large, wooden receiving 
desk that stood in the middle of the spacious lobby. As he viewed his hotel, 
his guests, all that he had worked so hard to build up, he gave a deep sigh of 
satisfaction. Yes, he had done well, and he was proud of himself as lie thought 
he never could be. 

And as he stood there, supporting himself by the front desk, some would 
wonder what he was thinking. For he was an odd man to them. He never 
talked to anyone about himself, his past life especially, except maybe to Marie, 
the hotel maid. He couldn’t be thirty-five yet, and he certainly was as good- 
looking a Frenchman as you could find. Some thought that he had been a 
tramp or drifter, who had just had a stroke of good luck, and so had built his 
hotel. 

Others, more romantically inclined, thought he was a leader of the Revolu- 
tionary days. That maybe it was lie who had helped to light the spark that 
was to flare up and spread, and so become a raging, uncontrollable fire. 

Still others thought that he himself was an aristocrat who had fled from 
the fierce mobs of France, and perhaps even now was in love with the quiet, 
reserved Marie. 

These and many more were the thoughts that ran through the town and its 
hotel, were whispered with deliberate caution and excitement from ear to ear. 

Michael was not unaware of the thoughts and rumors that fairly leaped 
and danced about him, still he kept silent. Yet through all of it he had some- 
how, by his reserved, considerate manner, won their respect and admiration, and 
for this he thanked God. 

The bark of his collie, Jock, brought him swiftly back to the present, and his 
ears soon heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the crunch of carriage wheels on 
the drive. 


. . . AND SO ENDS THE NIGHT 
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“Marie,” lie called to the young maid who was already by his side, “it 
must be the Robertses. ” Marie held the candle high and they went out to meet 
them. 

It was a large carriage, but it was apparently not quite large enough. It 
held a large and pompous man, with an even larger woman munching a box of 
chocolates. 

“Monsieur Leroy?” Monsieur Roberts asked as soon as he had caught his 
breath. His large, bulbous eyes regarded Michael for a moment, and then dis- 
missed him with a glance. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur Roberts,” Michael said. “I hope you have had a 
pleasant journey.” Monsieur Roberts grunted in answer, but mostly from the 
effort to rise from the carriage. After considerable difficulty, he descended stiffly 
to the ground with the help of Michael. 

“Thought we’d never get here,” he grumbled, trying to dislodge his wife 
from the seat of the carriage. 

“It is a long journey,” returned Michael, joining in the struggle. “Any 
news at Paris?” 

“Nothing worth repeating,” replied the guest. 

“Mais oui. ” Madam Roberts’ muffled voice came from inside the carriage. 
“That awful Henri Richard has escaped from the Paris prison. Mon Dieu, but 
those French police. . . ” 

Except for the helpless groaning of the relieved carriage, as Madam Roberts 
descended to the road, there was silence. 

Michael seemed not to see Marie handing him the various hat boxes and 
packages. Instead, the weird candlelight that flickered upon his face revealed 
a troubled countenance staring steadily at the ground. 

“Michael!” Marie called softly, as if not wanting the others to notice his 
concern. “Please,” she added, her anxious eyes on his face. 

Slowly Michael raised his eyes and was brought once more to reality. He 
glanced quickly at the others, but they were too busy getting boxes and various 
parcels from inside the carriage. 

As Madam Roberts, still breathing heavily from her laborious effort, reached 
for her large box of chocolates, a light rain began to fall. 

“As if we have not had enough rain for one day,” complained Monsieur 
Roberts, turning up his coat collar. 

“You and Madam go inside,” said Michael, though he might have saved his 
breath, for they had already started. “'Marie and I will bring in your things. 
You have the same room as before,” he added. 

With the help of the coachman, Marie and Michael brought the rest of the 
baggage inside. Michael stood in the doorway watching the departing carriage 
sway drunkenly down the drive. 

4 4 Henri will come tonight ? ’ ’ inquired Marie over his shoulder. 
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“Yes, ” agreed Michael staring into the rain, “Henri will come tonight.’ ’ 
And he shut the heavy oak door and put the iron bar across it with a loud, deci- 
sive bang as if trying to keep away the darkness and evil that lay waiting in the 
shadows. 

Marie knew what he was thinking. She put her hand lightly on his arm for 
a moment and said quietly, “Don’t worry, Michael,” then turned and went up 
the stairs. 

It was after eleven before the last guest went to his room. The rain had 
turned into a hard drizzle that constantly beat down upon the front doorstep, 
refusing to be ignored. 

Michael blew out the last candle in the comfortable drawing room, then 
turned again to see if the front door was bolted securely. Finding it as he had 
left it, he called Jock and started up the wide staircase to his room. 

As he neared the first floor, he could hear low murmurs rising and falling 
from the different rooms. 

A door opened at the end of the hall and he saw Marie carrying towels and 
sheets to some of the guests. He watched her silently in the shadows until she 
disappeared into one of the rooms. Then the door shut abruptly, again closing 
out all light from the hallway, and Michael felt as if a door had closed on a 
chapter in his life. 

The stairway to the next floor, his floor, lay before him. Slowly he ascended 
with Jock’s uncertain steps behind him. His own footsteps suddenly sounded 
too loud and unreal to him. He felt as if this weren’t he who was making his 
way in the darkness, but a stranger, drugged, and forever lost from the rest of the 
world. 

Walking down the long, dark corridor to his room, Michael wondered vaguely 
if Henri would already be there, waiting. He might have come in on the three 
o’clock coach, or he might even be outside now, alone in the rain and darkness 
crouched near some obscure bush and patiently biding his time. 

With his hand out to clasp his doorknob, he hesitated, but only for a moment 
Then firmly grasping the handle he threw the door open and let it bang against 
the wall. Nothing moved. Only the nervous breathing of Jock greeted the out- 
burst. 

Lighting the candle in his room, Michael was annoyed to find that his hand 
shook. 

“Hello, Michael,” a voice said from somewhere. Michael whirled around to 
see Henri stepping out from behind the dark curtains in front of the window. 
“You expected me?” Henri went on, and his head nodded to where the door stood 
flung open. 

Michael put the candle firmly on his bedside table and regarded the dark 
man that stood before him. 

He was not so handsome as Michael, but taller. Hard lines ruled his bearded 
face, and his eyes flickered like two live coals in the dim light. 


. . . AND SO ENDS THE NIGHT 
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“I wish you hadn’t come here,” Michael said at last. 

“I had gathered as much,” replied Henri evenly, and then, “But I will not 
keep you waiting. I think you know what I want.” He took out a cigarette, lit 
it, and inhaled deeply. ‘ ‘ There is no reason why you should not give me a small 
loan until I have reached Marseille,” he said at last. “You have been doing very 
well here; you have made friends and money and have built up a respectable 
reputation. You know,” he said slowly, “it wouldn’t be too pleasant for you if 
it were known that you were the brother of Henri Richard!” 

After a pause, Michael opened his mouth to speak, but Henri went on in a 
strained voice, nervously mashing the half -smoked cigarette into a clean ashtray. 
“I know what you are going to say. You are going to remind me again that it 
was I who brought ruin and death to our family — that it was I who sold our 
father to a bunch of those damn aristocrats. But you must listen to my side of 
the story — times were hard — I was in need of money. I didn’t think that they 

would kill him — you honestly don’t believe that I . ” Henri stopped and 

looked closely at Michael to see the effect of his words. But Michael was not 
seeing Henri. Indeed, his mind had gone back to that day of July 14, 1789, when 
he, restless and young, caught fire from the words of the Revolutionists. He and 
his father had joined a raging mob, which, with blazing torches and any available 
weapon, mercilessly stormed the Bastille, a royal prison and symbol of the King’s 
despotic power. 

But Henri had not been in that raging mob. No, Henri had gone to the Paris 
police, full of grief and remorse at the thought of betraying his father and 
brother. Yet, said he, it was his duty to tell them that traitors to the Monarchy 
and to France lay in his father’s house. 

They were waiting when Michael’s father returned — alone. By some ironic 
chance Michael had lost himself in that wild surging crowd. . . . The bruited news 
of his father’s death reached his stunned ears before he ever got home. 

Yes, Michael had been going to remind him of this, of everything ; but sud- 
denly he felt old and much too tired. He sat down heavily on a nearby chair and 
said wearily, “You know my thoughts, Henri. Perhaps you even know my 
answer.” 

Henri’s eyes narrowed and he looked at Michael in contempt and hatred. 
Slowly his hand moved inside his overcoat pocket, and his fingers closed over the 
cold, hard butt of his pistol. 

Something in the visitor’s sly, stealthy method made Jock bring himself to 
watchful attention. His ears were suddenly erect, and his whole being quivered 
with anticipation. 

With a violent jerk, Henri tried to pull out his gun from inside the too small 
pocket, and something within Jock’s restraint snapped. With a growl that 
sounded more like that of a wolf’s, Jock lunged at the amazed intruder, his bared 
fangs searching for his throat. 

The impact sent Henri reeling against the hard oak wall where he crouched 
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for a moment, supporting himself as best he could against it. Michael, stunned 
by the rapid events that were taking place, watched as if fascinated, the red blood 
running from his brother’s torn, clawed face. 

It was too late before he realized that Henri had finally ripped the gun from 
his pocket, and was pointing it at the enraged dog. Michael was stupefied as he 
watched the man fire point blank at his beloved Jock. Once, twice, three times he 
fired as if he were an automaton that was broken and could not cease ; even after 
the defenseless dog crumpled to the floor in surprise and agony, he kept firing, 
until the last bullet had been discharged. 

Immediately after the reports stopped, doors opened and slammed down- 
stairs, and voices were heard, wondering and excited until they climbed to a 
scream. 

Henri straightened up, looked dumbly at his empty gun, then dropped it to 
the floor in sudden fear. 

“You’ve got to get me out of here,” he pleaded, trying to keep his voice under 
control. Michael said nothing. “Never mind about the money,” he babbled on, 
“If they find me, they’ll kill me!” and his voice rose until it cracked. 

“You’re really no good, are you?” Michael said, amazed at the meaning of 
his own words. He could not feel anything towards poor Jock — not yet, the 
tragedy had not touched him — he seemed unable to comprehend the real meaning 
of his dog’s death. 

Henri had gone to the door, and upon hearing the approaching steps, he 
rushed over to Michael and shook him as one trying to arouse another from a deep 
sleep. 

“Hurry, Michael, help me !” he shouted, no longer trying to conceal his fear. 

Michael turned to his brother and with an effort pulled himself together. 
“If you go now, yon are never to come back ; you know that,” Michael said at last. 

“Yes, yes, anything, only hurry, someone’s coming!” 

“Quickly, out the window to the porch below, then down the trellis to the 
ground — come!” He was already at the window and helping his brother out. 

When Henri dropped from sight, Michael turned at the voice of Marie 
calling him. 

“Michael, oh Michael,” she cried, and ran breathless into the room. “Those 

shots — Henri . ” She stopped suddenly as her eves fell on Jock’s body — 

his once beautiful and handsome body — now lying bleeding and twisted upon 
the floor. She shuddered and tore herself awav, then looked at Michael with 
terror and hatred in her eyes. “Henri — ” she began again. 

“Henri was here,” Michael said quietly. 

“But you let him get away,” she finished. lie nodded his head and repeated 
vacanth r after her. 

“I let him get away.” He paused and then went on. “ T told him about the 
porch below the window — I had to — and now he’s gone — . ” 

Marie looked sharply at Michael, who caught the glance and went on. 

“Yes,” he said, dully staring out of the open window into the fading night, 
“I know — there is no porch.” Gretchen Carhartt, ’45 
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GOD’S SECRET 

The moon shines quietly o’er-all the earth 
And outlines all the trees in quiet sleep. 

My candle flutters a$ its vigil keeps — 

’Tis a night that’s meant for love and peace and mirth. 

Yet underneath this same great silver disk 
A million miles away and out of reach 
The agonies of war their lessons teach 
And crush the bodies of our youth who kiss 
Death’s hand. These boys, who have not yet begun 
To live, are passing through this man-made hell. 

Oh, sing loud praises for each mother’s son 
Who fights and sweats and dies to ring the bell 
Of liberty. Why is this being done ? 

Dear God, we look to Thee to tell, Thy secret. 

Cecilia Anderson, ’44 


MUSIC AT NIGHT 

Listen to music some winter night; sit near a window and watch snow fall, 
close and white, pushing the darkness away; watch the headlights of passing 
cars turn walks and bushes to brief, startling crystal ; hear the same glitter in 
Grieg’s piano concerto — hear the frostiness, the passion of the storm, the stillness 
of heart-aching stretches of white — feel the eternal tinge of sadness. But wait ! 
I dare .you to wait until Maytime, when the stars are soft, until white curtains 
and lilac’s fragrance are breathing at the window. What then of “frosty 
music”? Where the glitter and the sadness? Our ears are the same, but the 
night has changed, and with it the music. Now there are hills and streams, — 
and instead of hard, brilliant snow — the bright dripping of raindrops; violins 
sing of a lost love, not of death. No more is there passion ! Hear the sweeping 
of wind over sweet meadows. Strange that we should know one song, the same 
song — yet not the same. And with the return of autumn fires, the nightly burn- 
ing of the leaves, acrid smoke which brings tears to the eyes — still the windows 
are open and the unseen musician touches the keys. Why then the return of 
sadness, — more than nostalgia, more than just an ache for the past. What lias 
become of the sweet wind and gentle warmth of summer? How has it changed — 
what will the music become as the years turn, as our hearts stretch forth, suffer, 
and know gladness. . . . How then shall we hear the song ? 

Marianne Robertson, ’44 
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SPRING 

I woke up one morning not so long ago and found myself in a completely 
new world. The grass seemed greener, there were buds bursting in the warm 
sunlight, the earth looked dark and rich once again, and as I walked out into this 
new world, a soft, mellow breeze swept my face . . . spring had come, quietly, like 
a gentle wind, and almost overnight. As I walked down the road whistling a 
tune, I noticed a tiny violet with its royal head turned to the sun. The bark on 
the trees was rough and firm, and the branches, laden with buds, seemed more 
slender and graceful than ever before. The sky was a crystal blue, and as I 
looked up at it, two robins sailed over my head, the rusty red on their breasts a 
striking contrast to the blue in the sky. How beautiful this spring morning was, 
how rare and precious after the long winter. Like a sparkling dewdrop, she fell 
to earth and settled, and as I looked at her, she smiled in the warm sunlight. 

While I was gazing at all this beauty, I heard the roar of airplane engines, 
and looking up into the sky, I saw two giant, silver birds racing across the blue. 
They were regal and proud, and seemed to scorn the scene which had captured 
my heart. Symbolic of war they sped onward, and my blessed spring morning 
fled after them. 

Lorraine Dancause, ’44 

A GOOD LISTENER 

I loved to hear the fairy tales of Anderson and Grimm, 

As Mother used to tell them when the day was growing dim, 

And savory smells of cooking made me hungry and aware 
That our supper was more tempting than the porridge of a bear. 

I loved to hear of Christopher, of Nannie and of Pooh, 

And of the Guard at Buckingham, passing in review; 

While waiting for the click of Daddy’s key within the lock, 

I saw Alexander Beetle running all around the clock. 

I loved to hear my brothers tell of what they did at camp, 

Before my father said, 'It’s time that you turned off the lamp;’ 

The boy who put the chipmunk in the crabby counselor’s pants, 

Was killed, I read last Sunday, in an airplane over France. 

I loved to hear how whistles blew and church bells tolled, the night 
That World War One was over and that Daddy was all right. 

Oh, how I hope the news of peace will wake us some night soon, — 

I ’ll love to hear Te Deums that will echo to the moon. 

Patty Lynch, ’45 
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“Plea of a Disconsolate Lover” 
or 

“Oh, Where, oh Where Is My Wandering. . . . ?” 


My darling: 

Why don’t you write me any more? 

Are you in Chicago or Singapore ? 

My angel, I stay home every night 
To send you parcels or just to write. 

Can ’t you drop me one measly, short line ? 

Or just telegraph and say you’re fine? 

After all, I ’in entitled to know. 

With love and kisses, 

Your husband, 

Joe. 

Sally Drake, ’45 




TO YOU 

To you I give the springtime, 

The throat of the joyful thrush, 

Whose silver songs fall on the air 
Like dewdrops, in the hush. 

To you I give the perfumed rain, 

Companion of the young, 

And the branches of the elm trees 
With leafy laces hung. 

The blueness of a new sk3 r , 

The moving patterns of the shade, 

The daisies in the meadows, 

The sunsets as they glow and fade. 

To you the clear, dark rivers, 

The whisper of a gentle breeze, 

The softness of new grasses, 

The bridal cherry trees. 

The stillness of a fragile night 
When the moon hangs full above, 

For these belong to springtime 
And you are spring, my love. 

Elizabeth Reilly^, ’45 
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CHINA BOY 

All black night shrouded the camp — giants of trees reached their branches 
into the sky and were outlined against the abyss. A fire red hot, coals burning, 
eradiated heat in the midst of the enemy camp. The prisoners sprawled near the 
fire, each purposeless, fearful, lost. At dawn they knew, against a pale sky on 
the top of the hill they would be lined and shot. A death they might be proud 
of — oh yes. Wing Ton sat alone close to the blazing embers, his knees crossed, 
his hands extended to be warmed by the heat ; thin shoulders rounded, black head 
lowered, and cold eyes caught — held by the flames. He mused. “Oh, is not life 
short ? A soldier for your country — it is such a waste — perhaps we can never go 
back — perhaps we can never find the peace, the happiness as we had them that 
day.” 

Wing Ton would never lose the memory of that day. The picture was en- 
trenched in his mind as if it were an inherent part of him. He had been a child 
of eight — “China Bo}’,” his mother had whispered when she had coddled him 
to her breast — and he had been playing in the sunny court of their thatched roof 
home, throwing pebbles down the well and laughing mirthfully when he heard 
their hollow plop as they hit the water below. A few hens were scratching in the 
dirt and domestic sounds floated out into the still air from the kitchen where his 
mother and sister were busy preparing the noon rice for the men when they 
returned from the fields. He could look out over the stone wall and see the straw 
hats on their heads, the bare brown backs stooped and toiling. This had been 
the peace of these valley folks — the}’ had lived and toiled and died in this warm, 
happy valley for centuries. Tall rugged mountains rose behind these homes, a 
mass of purple, capped with pristine white snow, towering into the sky, shutting 
out a world of turmoil and hate — a world of which these simple peasants had no 
perception. 

The noonday sun had beat down on the fields, on the rice, and softly, gently a 
breeze stirred the tall yellow crops. The stems wavered like silk, then were still 
again. No shadow of a cloud marred this beauty. 

Even now Wing Ton could still recall the faint, ever increasing drone like 
the noise of angry hornets in their comb. The planes, graceful silver streaks in 
the sun, had swarmed from behind the mountains and the heavens grown black 
as night. With the innocence of a child he had looked up, curiosity and delight 
spreading over his face. The men had stopped their work and looked skyward. 
What were those black stones hurtling toward the earth? Tension vibrated in 
the air ! The steel bird swooped and dove at the men. Machine guns poured out 
death. Thunder racked the earth — blew it in all directions. Fear froze them all 
in their tracks. Wing Ton’s face had lost its delight; he could feel again the 
paralytic force that kept him from running blindly away. He heard the women 
scream and saw his mother, clutching her } r oung, stumble into the court. Never, 
never would he forget the sight of his sister Rin Lo, trembling in the doorway. 
How fear had turned those young brown eyes to black as they darted unbelieving 1 
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Then the terrific, shattering explosion had wiped away this vision, destroying 
their home, his sister, as if to wipe away the past. 

Was not that day in another century? Had not these years, so few years 
since, been a decade each? Did a child become a man this way? God did not 
accord life so brutally. Wing Ton mused and the low fire burned lower, smoul- 
dered and past years became chimerical in the smoke winding up into the night. 

The years following had brought Wing Ton, his old father, his brothers and 
all the families of many valleys into the hills. The men had made the caves their 
homes. Guerrilla bands, they were dubbed. Life was not easy ; now there was no 
time for levity. An implacable will drove them on. To submit to the power was 
to be defeated ; to be defeated was to die. How often Wing Ton’s father had said 
that to his people. One learned in those hills not to feel emotion. The abstemious 
life would not permit it. Yet Wing Ton might still feel an inner pathos, recalling 
the day when all the bands were to join in an invincible force, riding down from 
the hills into the eastern towns to deliver the people from their merciless invaders. 
The sun was setting, dusk came fast upon them. Old Father nodded to the men 
and suddenly from nowhere hundreds on horseback started away. 

Old Father stood with his hands upon his wife’s shoulders; the fingers, 
knotted with age and the toil of years, dug into her flesh as he pressed his lips to 
her forehead and spoke, ‘ ‘ Again we ride, again and again, dear one, until we die. 
Life has been good, so we must make it good for our sons and their sons to come. 
Watch for the sun to rise again, it will some day.” 

The next two days words had been few ; anxiety cloaked the women. Then 
in the early morning of the second day slowly the men returned. The last to come 
was Old Father ; wounded, slouched on his horse, he wandered back. They laid 
him by the fire ; tears rolled down the cheeks of many at the loss of a man beloved 
by his people. Gasping his last breath, with strength mustered from his soul, he 
had laid a wiry hand upon the dark head of Wing Ton and whispered, “My son, 
restore this land. Do not fail me. Do not fail your country. Do not fail your- 
self.” A long sigh — moist lashes met wrinkled cheek. His sage heart beat no 
more. 

A mother’s voice had reached through his sadness then. “Here lies the old 
China; you, little son, will be the new. You have his courage, and wherever 
you may walk you will carry it : and when you fall, you will pass it on, China Boy, 
for courage is China.” 

“This I will take with me to war, good mother. Courage shall be my gird, 
your love my protection.” 

Wing Ton heard faintly from out of the past his young boy’s voice pledging 
his life upon a dead heart and emotion stirred at the recollection in his bosom. 

Were not these happenings only yesterday? Had he not just spoken? Wing 
Ton mused. Only ashes stirred — cold, scattered into the dust. Round, bony 
shoulders squared — ashen eyes blazed away from a fire that had burned out, and 
bowed head lifted with courage. A faint touch of pink and grey began to color 
the Eastern horizon. Dawn ! Phyllis Darling, ’44 
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SPLINTERS 


MEMORIES 

A ghost flitted by in the shadows of my brain. His elusive, trailing robes 
tantalized me. I strained eagerly to grasp him close, secure, within my black 
and white, my real thoughts. But I could not. He was but a memory. His 
was a sweet touch, gentle, soothing, flashing soft colors and happy laughter 
through my subconscious mind. Yet his touch was all too fleeting, just a whisper 
in my brain. 

There are others who surround me more closely like stark, bare trees whose 
long, groping fingers tear ruthlessly at my peace of mind, my solitude. These 
are not as ghostly, nor are they tangible but they appear more often and in 
appearing darken my soul for a sharp, stifling moment. Theirs is the evil 
pleasure of haunting my fleeing spirit. 

I shake my head in the sunshine. I drink the cool waters of an untouched 
brook. I laugh. I sing. I smile. But my smile is often frozen as they press 
their ever pursuing footsteps on my youthful heart. 

Yes, I have happy memories. But they come, oh so seldom. The others 
. . . they are part of my core, my fibre, never to be forgotten ! For I am a child 
of War. 

Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 




SEA BURIAL 

Somehow I know you ’re asleep — 

Oh, still be the ocean, silent and deep ; 

Dark are the caverns, weedy and sleek, 

Cool as the coral I hold to my cheek. 

Lover of wind and of song, 

Lover of ships and swift sails, you belong 
Deep in the sea where wild mermaids throng, — 
How wicked my heart, and foolishly wrong 

To seek all in vain a life that has gone 
Far to the glory of white foam and shell, 

Far to the kingdom where green peace dwells, 
Far from hot sand, man — and hell. 


Marianne Robertson, ’44 




School SN^otes 

HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 
February 

7th — The beginning of a new semester and lots of new ideas. 

13th — With a few selections read, and a few hymns sung, we celebrated Lincoln’s 
Day. 

18th — The Juniors, lucky people that they are, go to Mrs. MeGay’s for one un- 
forgettable dinner. 

20th — Beautiful colored slides were shown to us by Lawrenee Barker, whose topic 
was New England. 

25th — Nancy Robertson became Mrs. Robert Wight, and a lovelier bride we have 
never seen, though we were all sorry to lose her. 

26th — The majority of us went to see the glorious ice follies in Boston, and found 
it very worth our while. 

March 

10th — The Cozads gave the All Souls girls quite a tea at their home. Results : 
We eould hardly perambulate. 

11th — La Follette, the great and wondrous magician, left us with our mouths 
open, as he pulled things from nowhere, and then sent them baek. 

April 

5th — End of vacation, and here we go again — last call for good works ! 

9th — Leonard Craske, famous sculptor and painter, showed us some beautiful 



Cae Hockey Team 



Kava Hockey Team 



Cae Baseball Team 



Kava Baseball Team 
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pictures he had taken “Around Gloucester”. (It’s hard to. imagine him 
stretched across great puddles for one picture, but we’ll take his word 
for it.) 

12th — Miss Avery gave us some thought-provoking slants on world events. 

(How does any one person know so much?) 

21st — We all went to see the “Pirates of Penzance” at Andover, and enjoyed it 
very much. (The operetta, I mean.) 

23rd — W e came home very inspired after seeing Alec Templeton in Lowell play 
some beautiful pieces, and do some marvelous improvising. 

28th — Some of us went to the symphony in Boston and found it was worth any 
sun bathing on the porch that we might have stayed at home for. 

29th — To Boston again, this time to see “The Connecticut Yankee,” which was 
beautifully done. 

30th — Thomas Howell from the Trinity Church in Boston sang such songs as 
the beautiful “Ave Maria” and “One Alone” from the Desert Song. 

May 

7th — The handwriting analyst, Virginia Drew, came back on a return engage- 
ment by popular demand. 

23rd — The Freshmen and Sophomores rate going to dinner at Mrs. McGay’s. 
We heard of nothing else for weeks. 

28th — Eric Starbuck gave us some very enlightening pictures of Russia, espe- 
cially in the days before the war. 

June 

2nd — The Senior-Undergrad Spelling Bee was decidedly won by the Seniors, 
as Nancy Mason lost spelling to the three Seniors, Kite, Parchert, and 
Leighton. But then all three went down on the word “carburetor”, 
which is no easy word. Q Q 

CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 

As the red-pinned Cae team ran onto the floor, a loud burst of cheers and 
applause rose from the balcony, and was echoed a few minutes later from the 
stage as the Kavas came on. There was constant suspense as first Cae scored, 
then Kava, and only the last few minutes determined the final result, Cae pulling 
through with twenty-one points, and their sister team a close nineteen. 

During the intermission, just to give Kava a scare, two gliost-like figures 
trudged in dressed in white sheets and carrying a stretcher with a forlorn heap of 
orange and blue on it. And to add to this pitiful seene we noticed an even more 
bedraggled soul, mourning at the side of the stretcher. Come out of that disguise, 
Cutler ; who could miss that giggle ? 

As is traditional, we had our basketball banquet folic wing the game, and 
speeches, songs, and food were all a success. 
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The Teams 


Cae 

Mary Agler 
Cecilia Anderson 
Margaret Bradley, Mgr. 
Virginia Henline 
Elaine Kite, Capt. 
Prised la Warren 

Subs 
Jiul y Enos 
Carolyn Riggs 
Claire Thompson 


Kava 

Phyllis Darling 
Eleanor Dodge 
Lyn Iliggons 
Carolyn Parehert, Capt. 
Blanche Southwell 
Joan Wallace, Mgr. 

Subs 

Marjorie Griffiths 
Elisabeth Kurtli 
•Judy Shepard 

B. W. 


THE UNDERGRADUATES ENTERTAIN 


When night club life suddenly invaded Rogers Hall, the result was amazing, 
delightful, refreshing, and stupendous all at onee. And, strange as it may seem, 
this did occur on Friday night, March 10th, in the gymnasium when the Under- 
classmen presented, for the entertainment of the Faculty, Seniors and Day 
Students, “The Rogers Hall Night Club.” 

The gym was gaily decorated in a patriotic theme with red, white and blue 
streamers, and table cloths and napkins in the same motif donning the small 
tables which were scattered about the floor. The atmosphere was made complete 
by accommodating waiters and a genuine-looking bar from which bewhiskered 
bartenders served “cokes” and pretzels. 

There was dancing in between the clever floor skits, in which all underclass- 
men participated. Some of the most outstanding of these were the realistic 
imitation of our friend “Frankie” by G retch en Carhartt, a bewitching Roekette 
number, which proved to us what Ziegfeld had missed, and an intriguing bar- 
tenders trio, composed of Judy Shepard, Barbara Woodall and Susan Tuttle. 
All announcing was done by that glamorous Sophomore, “Sliz” Kurtli. 

From all comments received and the opinion of the author, it can readily be 
said that a good time was had, etc. E R 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 

On Friday, March 14th, the Dramatics Club, with pertinence to the present 
moment, ably presented a very amusing play concerning the servant problem. 
Although the situation was a bit diverse from that which confronts today’s family 
Joan Wallace and Jayne Cutler, as husband and wife, had their troubles with an 
amazing corps, including Susan Tuttle, Audrey Ward, Barbara Bennett, Merle 
Tureotte and Mona Turcotte. 



Cae Basketball Team 


Kava Basketball Team 




Cae Tennis Team 


Kava Tennis Team 


Cae Badminton Team 


Kava Badminton Team 
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The other half of the program consisted of an unusual play, The Turtle Dove . 
It was well aet-ed in the traditional Chinese manner and was complete with the 
lovers, Claire Thompson and Mary Lou Rayburn ; the irate father, Ellen 
O’Meara; the chorus, Lorraine Dancause ; the God of Fate, Mona Turcotte; the 
gong bearer, Merle Turcotte; and instead of stage setting a property man, 
Barbara Bennett, with his box of props. B. B. 


FOUNDER’S DAY, MAY 7, 1944 


Although all missed the familiar faces of old friends and alumnae on our 
second war-time celebration of Founder’s Day, the weather man helped us make 
the most of the occasion by fulfilling his promise of a warm and sunny day. 

The morning baseball game, in which Kava defeated Cae by 21 to 17, was 
full of action and both clubs displayed excellent sportsmanship and incredible 
lung power. 


Cae 

Mary Agler 

Margaret Bradley, Capt. 
•Judy Enos 
Virginia Henline 
Patty Lynch 
Mary Lou Rayburn 
Carolyn Riggs 
Clare Thompson 
Priscilla Warren 


The Teams 


Kava 

Gretchen Carhartt 
Phyllis Darling 
Eleanor Dodge 
Dorothy Fay 
Lynn Higgons 
Mary Joy O’Dea 
Judy Shepard, Capt. 
Blanche Southwell 
•Jean Wallace 


Subs 

Cecilia Anderson Patricia Blackmer 
Jayne Cutler 


Subs 

Joan Hartigan Marianne Robertson 
Dorothy Ross 


After the baseball game the faculty and students enjoyed the traditional 
Founder’s Day luncheon of lobster salad and strawberries. 

In the early afternoon a spirited badminton match was played off by Pat 
Agler of Cae and Eleanor Dodge of Kava, a Cae victory balancing the conquests 
of the day for Caes and Kavas. 

Flowers picked on the grounds of the old homestead were brought to the 
grave of Miss Rogers as a fond tribute to the founder of our school. 

P. L. 


TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS 

The dramatic class presented its last performance of the year. 

“When the Whirlwind Blows” given on May 15th, told of a peasant revolt 
in Europe. 
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SPLINTERS 


Cast 

Anna 

Josef a 

Madam Audroya 


Mary Lou Rayburn 

Jayne Cutler 

.Lorraine Dancause 


The second play given on May 19th, was called “The Man in the Bowler ’ 
Hat.” It was what you would call a melodramatic comedy with very much of a 
surprise ending. 

Cast 


John 

Mary 

Hero 

Heroine 

Chief Villain 

Bad Man 

Man in the Bowler Hat 


. .Ellen O’Meara 
Claire Thompson 
. . . . Susan Tuttle 
. .Merle Turc-otte 
. . .Joan Wallace 
...Audrey Ward 
.Barbara Bennett 


'■Cv 

SWIMMING MEET 

Splash ! 

The pool was the scene of much excitement on Tuesday afternoon, May 16th, 
when Cae and Kava swimmers met for the annual meet. 

It all began with the forty-yard dash, in which our valiant swimmers proved 
themselves so well-matched that hotli semi-finals and finals were required to de- 
termine “Sliz” Kurth cur fastest swimmer — as if we didn’t know- — with Judy 
Enos and Carolyn Parchert tying for second place honors. 

Other events included the novelty swim, in which the participants had to 
read nursery rhymes while swimming on their backs, various styles for form, the 
back crawl for speed, and, last but not least, the diving. 

Following the scheduled events, each club gave a stunt, both of which hap- 
pened to be synchronized swimming — excellently done. 

With a grand score of 221 — 208, Kava won the meet and amid jubilant shouts 
and more splashes, another exciting athletic contest of 1944 ended. 

Let me add that Cae was victorious for their stunt. 


The T 

Cae 

Mary Agler 
Ma rga ret B radley 
Jayne Cutler 
Judy Enrs 
Virginia Ilenline 
Helen Owen 
Carolyn Riggs, Mgr. 


:ams 

Kava 

Lyn Higgons 

Elisabeth Kurth. Mgr. 

Carolyn Parchert 

Dorothy Ross 

Judy Shepard 

Blanche Southwell 

Joan Wallace E. K. 



Kava Club 




The Undergraduate Show 
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SENIOR PROM 

Excitement ran through the school when on Saturday, May 20th, the annual 
Senior Prom knocked at the doors of Rogers Hall once again. Girls rushed to and 
fro as the Prom Committee got under way decorating the dining room. Within 
a few hours the school was transformed into a greenhouse and a lovely fragrance 
of lilacs fill-ed the air. The Japanese lanterns swung from their usual places 
around the grounds and the evening began. Some seventy couples decorated the 
porches during dinner and then lined up for the Grand March. The music was 
supplied by Bernie Larkin and his band, while the lanterns and stars twinkled 
without. 

At one, the young men adjourned to the Vesper Club, where the girls met 
them the next day for dinner. That afternoon a baseball game took place and 
the tennis courts were kept bus 3 r . 

As all good things must end, so our Senior Prom, leaving behind sweet 
memories and hopes for the undergraduates that next year’s might be as success- 
ful C. A. 


CAE SUPPER 

The thirty-eight members of Cae Club piled, politely, but forcefully, into 
the bus that was to take us to Boots Bradley’s house for the last supper of the 
year. Dressed in shorts, jeans, old shirts, and anything else appropriate, we 
were set to make our last meeting the best. 

The havride was wonderful, although at times we rather doubted Boots’ 
driving ability. Hamburgers and PepsiCola “hit the spot”, and later there 
were marshmallows roasted over the hot flame'ess coals. 

Cae’s baseball team proved its talent in an exciting game with Mr. and Mrs. 
“Boots” joining in. Then, to top off the evening with a sentimental touch, we 
all sat around in a circle and sang school songs. Pat was really thrilled when 
Jayne gave her her present, a double leather picture frame with “To Pat From 
Cae” in one corner. The whole evening was fun, and it* won’t be forgotten for 
a long time. B. W. 


KAVA SUPPER 

Thursday night, June first, our traditional KAVA supper was held at the 
home of Lorraine Dancause. Everyone enjeyed the cokes, hamburgers, etc., as 
well as the chance to dress in strictly informal attire, and “just sit around.” 
(We hope the neighbors enjeyed our singing.) Many thanks to our charming 
host and hostesses for a most enjoyable evening. 


P. 1). 
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SPLINTERS 


BACCALAUREATE 

June fourth Baccalaureate Service fcr the senior class was held at Saint 
Anne’s Church. The Reverend Laurence H. Blackburn gave a very interesting 
and appropriate sermon on the theme, 4 ‘She hath done what she could. ” The 
fact that these very words are inscribed on the tomb of Miss Rogers, founder of 
our school, brought the words closer to every girl. We feel sure that each senior 
will remember those quoted words, and will do her best to become worthy of the 
same tribute. p. [). 

MUSICALE 

The sun shone and birds warbled to usher in Commencement festivities 
which opened Sunday afternoon, June fourth, with a concert by the Glee Club 
and the Voice Students. The singing of the girls evoked greater applause than 
the singing of the birds, and the audience, which included many parents and 
friends of the student body, seemed to enjoy the program heartily. Notable 
vrcal selections were given by Jayne Cutler, Joan Wallace, Barbara Bennett, 
Mary Ann Leighton, Betty Reilly, Martha Braun and Gretchen Carhart. 

P. L. 

CLASS DAY 

June 5, U)44, with accustomed merriment, friends, relatives and the school 
enjoyed the traditional and long-awaited Class Day. The lovely bracelets found 
at each Senior's place were given immediate mark of approval, and the clever 
verses (as proved by our laugh recorder) were accepted in the same manner. 
Mrs. McGay, after a few humorous words and the singing of the school song, 
invited all to the study hall for the presentation of awards. The two club 
presidents announced that Caroline Riggs was to be Cae’s next president and 
Judy Shepard Kava’s. After both clubs had sung* their songs Mrs. McGay 


announced the various awards as follows: 

Club Awards 

Cae 

Kava 

Basketball 

Swimming 

Badminton 

Baseball 

E. II. ’S 

Cae 

Kava 

Mary Agler 

Gretchen Carhart t 

Margaret Bradley 

Eleanor Dodge 

Judy Enos 

Lyn Iliggons 

Virginia Ilenline 

Elisabeth Kurth 

Elaine Kite 

Judy Shepard 

Carolyn Riggs 

Blanche Southwell 

Clare Thompson 

Joan Wallace 



The Playgoers 



The Turtle Dove 






Scenes from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore 




SCHOOL NOTES 


I ndiv id ual A wa rds 

Badminton Cup — Mary Agler Posture Cup — Gretehen Carhartt 

Boom Awards 

•Judy Enos Mary Agler 

Dorothy Fay Elaine Kite 

B. B. 

SENIOR OPERETTA 

The H. M. S. Pinafore sailed with flying colors Monday night and was met 
with a three-gun salute from the audience, who kept Rogers Hall in a convivial 
state throughout the beautiful commencement week end. The glee club, harass- 
ing as the rehearsals during hot May afternoons seemed, really enjoyed putting 
on the operetta and there were many smiling faces behind stage on the eve 
of June 7th. The chorus and the principals with Miss LeButt and Miss Lynch’s 
patient coaching finally fell into the rhythm of Gilbert and Sullivan as they sang 
and danced to the well-known tunes and gave a performance that Rogers Hall as 
well as those who witnessed it could be proud of. 


Cast of Characters 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter , K. C. B Joan Wallace 

Captain Corcoran Barbara Bennett 

Ralph Rackstraiv Jayne Cutler 

Dick Deadeye Gretchen Carhartt 

Boatswain’s Mate Mary Agler 

Carpenter’s Mate Blanche Southwell 

Josephine Elizabeth Reilly 

Cousin Hebe Marianne Robertson 

Little Buttercup Mary Anne Leighton 


Chorus of Sisters, Cousins and Aunts 


Cecilia Anderson 
Margaret Ruth Bradley 
Martha Braun 
Phyllis Darling 
Joan Davidson 
Kathleen Dowd 

Patricia Blackmer 
Margaret Donahue 
Sally Drake 
Katherine Flather 
Edna Giffin 


Judith Enos 
Virginia Henline 
Carolyn Parchert 
Nancy Pawle 
Priscilla Posey 
Grace Reilly 

Chorus of Sailors 
Marjorie Griffiths 
Harriet Huff 
Elaine Kite 
Patricia 0 ’Dea 
Nancy Schmuck 


Joy Scott 
Julia Tayntor 
Merle Turcotte 
Susan Tuttle 
Audrey Ward 


Judith Shepard 
Sally Thayer 
Stephanie Winship 
Barbara Woodall 

P. D. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Although every year Commencement is the same, every year it is special 
and different. The class of forty-four, however, picked a day not to he re- 
membered as merely graduation day at Rogers Hall but as June 6th, “D Day” — 
the day of invasion! Yet in this very day of change and invasion our speaker, 
Reverend Carl Heath Kopf, gave us three things to “hang onto,” three things 
that did not change in spite of war’s confusion: the reliable cycle of nature, the 
fundamental element of human nature with its good and evil potentialities, and 
the inevitable moral law which brings self-punishment to those who richly 
deserve it. 

After the conferring of the familiar green diplomas by Mr. Marden, Jayne 
Cutler presented the senior gift of a fund for a beach wagon to the school ; Mrs. 
McGay, after awarding the school In nors, spoke briefly and earnestly to the 
Seniors (I doubt if there will be any idle girls from that class this summer!). 
“March Militaire” followed the school song and the benediction, and the im- 
portance of a long-awaited day was over. 

AWARDS AND HONORS 
The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 
Marianne Robertson and Elaine Kite 


Honor Boll (Average 85% or above) 


Barbara Bennett 
Margaret Bradley 
Claire Hamel 
Virginia Hamel 
Elaine Kite 


Marianne Robertson 
Dorothy Ross 
Winifred R unton 
Nancy Sciimuck 
Patricia Talbot 


Elizabeth Reilly 


Helen IHU A word. 

Athletic Cup 

Dramatics 

Art 

Music Appreciation 
Honorable Mention 
Current Events . . . 
Splinters 

Poetry 

Short Story . . . 
Essay 


Jayne Cutler 

Mary Agler 

.Lorraine Dancause 
f Merle Turcotte 
\ Mona Turcotte 

Mary Agler 

...Phyllis Darling 
. ...Raemary Chase 

. . .Barbara Bennett 
. Oretciien Carhartt 
Marianne Robertson 

M. R. 





zAlumnae J\(ezvs 


Engagements 

Elaine cl-el Castillo to Robert Anthony Stansfield, who is an officer in the 
British Navy. His home is in Kent, England. 

Mary G. Murphy to Staff Sergeant John Francis Maloney, U.S.A.A.F., of 
Lowell. 

Eleanor Ruth Langevin to Ensign- George Douglas Mullen, U.S.N.R., of 
Medford, Massachusetts. 

Marriages 

Dorothea Helt to J. Kell Brandon in Pineliurst, North Carolina, on March 
28, 1944, 

Phyllis Langevin to Ensign Samuel Lloyd Fuller, U.S.N.R., in Lowell on 
April 29, 1944. Eleanor, her sister, was maid of honor. Other alumnae in the 
wedding party were Gwendolyn Eames and Constance Qua. Nancy Robertson 
Wight sang. 

Janet L. Mackey to Major William T. Osborne, U.S.A., in Little Silver, New 
Jersey, on May 4, 1944. 
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Mary Harriet Worthen to Frank J. Duggan, Jr., in Lowell on June 17, 1944. 
Patricia Casey to Charles Nicholas Martus, U.B.A.A.F., on May 20, 1944, in 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Births 

A son, Randall Wilcox, to Lieutenant and Mrs. Duncan Lee Bassett (Martha 
Ann Cook) on April 7, 1944, in Petaluma, California. 

A son, Richard, to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Lazarus (Gladys Kleeman) on May 
14, 1944, in Columbus, Ohio. 

A daughter, Susan Ann, to Ensign and Mrs. Walter C. Wilson, Jr. (Marjorie 
Ann Proctor) on June 20, 1944, in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Items of Interest 

Elaine del Castillo is living in San Francisco, California, where she is work- 
ing for an advertising concern. 

Betty Tower is working for the Mennen Company in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Suzette E. Betts is an enlisted WAVE and is working in the Communications 
Office at the Naval Air Base in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Virginia Cartwright has been elected President of the Garland League for 
next year. This is the highest honor that the student bod} r of The Garland 
School can confer. 

Sonya Lyman is on the Dean’s List at the University of Rochester. 

Jane Robertson graduated from Briarcliff Junior College. She won medals 
for being a member of the varsity hockey, golf, and baseball teams. 

Anne Patterson graduated from Simmons College, having transferred there 
from Lasell Junior College. 

Julie Van Vliet Hackett, Barbara Johnson Johnson, Dora Wiebenson, 
Katherine Safford, and Carol Brooks have visited the school during the spring 
term. 

Dorothy Hunter Higgons’ daughter, Lvn, was among the Rogers Hall 
graduates this June. 

Many alumnae returned this year for our Commencement activities. Among 
last year’s graduates were Nancy Goodhue, Betsy Wilson, Elizabeth Dowse, 
Gloria and Virginia Hamel, Iranette Leighton, Millicent Cotter and Eleanor 
Langevin. From other recent classes were Sally Parchert and Priscilla Robert- 
son, both of whom had .sisters in the graduating class, Betsy Wenigmann, Joan 
Durstoff, Jane Robertson, Nancy Robertson Wight, Marjorie Proctor Wilson, 
June Cunningham Lipphardt, Barbara. Marden, Lucy Wheeler Muller, and Ann 
Cutler, whose sister, Jayne, was president of the class of 1944. 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson’s better fuels 
and better healing service. 

• 

E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
FRANKLIN COAL 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 
DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 
DELCO COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

S 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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IMl POLLARD’S ££if 

For over 108 years 
Lowe/Ps Leading Department Store 

8 

LOWELL BORN /. LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

8 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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again wishes — 

Rogers Hall another 
successful and prosperous new 
year. 

LOWELL 9 S LEADING FURNITURE HOUSE 







At the BON MARCHE 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT A CAE OR 
A KAVA MUST LOOK HER BEST. WE 
HAVE JUST WHAT DISCRIMINATING 
GIRLS ARE LOOKING FOR. FASHIONS 
THAT ARE NEITHER TOO YOUNG 
NOR TOO OLD! 




I 
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COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

% 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


NEW ENGLAND LAUNDRIES, INC. 

HOME OF SCIENTIFIC LAUNDERING 
DIAL 2-6231 
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DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists" 

79 Merrimack St. Lowell, Mass. 19 John St. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 

CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 104 MERRIMACK STREET 


Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 

312 Central Street 
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Cherry * Webb’s 

LOWELL 

FASHION 

HEADQUARTERS 

For Northern New England 


Compliments of 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


Compliments of 


G. H. HOBSON & SON 


LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spotting. Qoodd. 

Since 1832 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

( dll Styles — Rink, Fancy , etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 


Compliments of 


DR. FRANK BRADY 
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Fountain Pens - Greeting Cards 

Buxton Bill Folds 
and 

Key Cases 

Compliments 

— 

of 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL 

MASS. 

u O« the Sunny Side of Merrimack St .” 

G. B. 

BROCKELMAN’S 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917- 1935) 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

LOWELL’S LEADING 

FOOD STORE 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. G PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health ” 

Compliments of 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 


Telephone 5245 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS. 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 

Compliments of 

The American Window 
Cleaning Company 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 
Dobbs Hats 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

MACARTNEY’S 

Compliments of 

NICHOLS 

Tea Coffee Store 

35 M JOHN STREET 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Compliments of 

at 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 

cu 

Cherry & Webb's 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

KNITTING YARNS 

100 % All New Wool 

“ The Best in Home Cooked Food” 

HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

Lowell Women’s Exchange 

<§> 

24 Middle Street 

MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

Compliments oj 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health's Sake y Eat 

More Fish" 

Compliments oj 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

L 

Compliments oj 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Established 1832 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers oj and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 


109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-6021 

Josefs 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Dial 6331 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 
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Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Box Makers 
Since 1900 


DILLON 

for 

“bonded Qleaning ’ 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 


Telephone 8494 


Tel. 8404 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

BIRD 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
“ and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


Victory Garden Headquarters 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

254 Merrimack Street 






















